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JANUARY 1, 1881. 


Art. I.— Congregationalism. 


Tne Congregational Union of England and Wales held its 
first annual meeting in Reading in the year 1831. Regarded 
at its formation with deep and reasonable distrust by many 
sagacious and zealous Congregationalists, and visited more 
than once within the last thirty years by storms which 
threatened its destruction, it has gradually secured the con- 
fidence of the large majority of the Congregational Churches 
of the country; and its spring and autumn meetings of this 
year, which are to be held in London and Manchester, are 
anticipated with keen and general interest. 

Several schemes have been projected for celebrating the 
close of the first half-century of.its history. If I venture to 
propose another, it is with no strong hope of obtaining any 
considerable measure of public support. And yet my pro- 
posal lies within such moderate limits, and could be carried 
out at so moderate a cost, that if I were a more sanguine man 
I should be very confident of securing its adoption. It appears 
to be a natural extension of arrangements which have been 
already announced by the Committee of the Union. Lectures 
illustrating the history of English Congregationalism from 
its rise three hundred years ago to our own times are to be 
delivered in Londdn and, I believe, in some provincial towns. 
The Committee would complete their work if they were to 
publish, under competent editorship, the books and pamphlets 
in which the early Congregationalists explained and vindicated 
their principles. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the works of John Robinson, 
the pastor of the Church at Leyden, from which a hundred 
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2 Congregationalism. 


_ men and women were sent out in the Mayflower to found the 
colony of New Plymouth, were edited by the late Rev. Robert 
Ashton.* But even before their republication Robinson’s 
writings were more accessible than those of Robert Browne, 
Henry Barrowe, John Greenwood, Francis Johnson, and 
Henry Jacob. Some of these are in Dr. Williams’s library, 
whose trustees show the most admirable courtesy to students; 
but for others it is necessary to go to the British Museum, to 
the Bodleian, and to Lambeth. The library at the Memorial 
Hall, to which it is natural for Congregationalists to turn for 
literature illustrative of their own history, is singularly defi- 
cient in Elizabethan writers. + It is very natural that the 
books should be rare. If printed in this country, they had to 
be printed at a secret press. If printed abroad, they had to 
be brought over to England concealed in bales of merchandise. 
Men were hanged for writing them; men were hanged for 
distributing them; when the books themselves came into the 
hands of the officers of the bishops they were destroyed. t 
To prevent the irreparable loss which would be occasioned 
by the accidental destruction of any of the remaining copies, 
it seems to me that the Congregational Union would do well 
to republish them in connection with. the Jubilee celebration. 
The monuments of our fathers have been long in ruins. It 
would be an act of filial reverence to rebuild them. 

To give an account of this forgotten literature is no part of 
my present purpose. Those who are curious in such matters 
may find a great deal of interesting information in Mr. Han- 
bury’s ‘Memorials of the Independents,’ and especially in 
the great work recently published by Dr. Dexter—‘ The Con- 
gregationalism of the last Three Hundred Years as seen in 


* One of Robinson’s controversial works was omitted. A year or two ago I 
found in a volume of old pamphlets ‘A Manumission from a Manuduction,’ a 
tract of twenty-four quarto pages, published by John Robinson in 1615. Mr. 
Ashton refers to this tract in his preface, but is under a mistake about its con- 
tents. I wrote to Dr. Dexter, of Boston, to tell him of my ‘find.’ He replied 
that I was fortunate, but not so fortunate as I supposed I had been. Another 
copy of the original exists in a private library in New England, and the tract 
had been republished by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

+ What became of the library of Benjamin Hanbury, who appears to have 
had in his possession some of the rarest and most interesting books of the early 
Congregationalists ? 

{ I have the impression that copies of some of the early ‘Brownist’ books 
might be found in the episcopal libraries and among the records of some of 
the eastern dioceses. The books had to be examined by the legal advisers 
of the bishops in order to prepare the case against the Brownist prisoners. If 
this note happens to meet the eye of gentlemen who have access to these possible 
sources of information, and who know that they contain literature of this sort, 
I pond perhaps, venture to ask that they would be good enough to communicate 
with me. 
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The Elizabethan Congregationalists. 3 


its Literature.’ To students of Congregational history the 
results of Dr. Dexter's researches will have the very deepest 
interest, and the value of his Appendix, to which he has 
given the modest title, ‘ Collections towards a Bibliography 
of Congregationalism,’ cannot be measured. 

Whatever may be the good or evil fortune of the proposal 
with which I have introduced this paper, the Jubilee of the 
Congregational Union affords a natural occasion for reviewing 
our ecclesiastical position. Churches as well as individual 
Christians should have their times of self-examination—times 
when they should measure their actual work against their 
responsibilities, and should test their practice by their prin- 
ciples—times when they should reconsider, in the increasing 
light which comes to devout men in every generation, the tra- 
ditions and institutions which they have received from their 
ecclesiastical ancestors. We should not shrink from revising 
the fundamental principles of our polity. 

In this serious and anxious inquiry it will be of advantage 
to recall the spirit, the convictions, and the aims of the 
Elizabethan Congregationalists. Whatever anticipations of 
our ecclesiastical theories may be found in writers of an 
earlier date, it is to them that we owe the practical recovery 
and revival of the principles which, according to a long line 
of Congregational apologists, governed the organization of 
apostolic Churches, and should continue to govern the or- 
ganization of the Churches of our own times. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, and especially during the first thirty 
years of her reign, English Protestantism was exposed to 
great perils. Why was it that the founders of English Con- 
gregationalism separated themselves from men who were 
as loyal to Protestantism as themselves? Why did they 
create divisions which increased the troubles of the Queen’s 
government at a time when Spain and the Pope were 
threatening the Protestant Queen from abroad and when 
recusants were plotting against her throne and her life at 
home? Why was it that, for the sake of an ecclesiastical 
theory, they thought it worth while to incurthe fierce hostility 
of the crown, the resentment of statesmen, popular hatred, 
and the distrust and animosity of men who shared not only 
their hatred to Rome but their faith in the theology of Calvin ? 
What was there in their conception of the Congregational 
polity which made them willing to endure fine, imprisonment, 
exile, and death itself as the penalty of their defence of 
Congregational principles and of their endeavours to organize 
Congregational Churches? 
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There seems to me to be only one reply to these questions, 
To them the New Testament contained a revelation of infinite 
glory and of infinite terror. Its menaces were as real as 
its promises. They had a deep and intense conviction—the 
depth and intensity of it we can hardly imagine in these 
days—that Christ came to seek and to save the lost; and 
that those whom He has not found are lost still. They 
took the words as they stand, and took them quite seriously 
—‘He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.’ The vast and awful 
contrast between the final destiny of those who dwell for 
ever in the light of God and those who are condemned to 
darkness and eternal death, was to them the revelation of 
God’s present judgment on the difference between those who 
listen to the voice of Christ and those who refuse to listen to 
it. Taith in Christ was not only the condition of the pardon 
of sin, it was the condition of regeneration in which men 
receive the power and the blessedness of the new life; it was 
the condition of that union with Christ which is the source 
and strength of all righteousness ; apart from faith in Christ 
men were not in the highest sense the sons of God; and apart 
from faith in Christ they could not receive the permanent 
illumination of the Spirit of God. 

To them the mere acceptance of a Christian creed and mere 
attendance at Christian worship were matters of absolutely no 
moral or spiritual value. They lived in the region of realities, 
and were impatient, fiercely impatient, of whatever obscured 
the truth of things. They thought that nothing deserved to 
be called faith in Christ that did not root a man’s life in 
Christ’s life and secure Christ’s authority over conduct. And 
apart from faith in Christ they believed that no man had a 
right to be in the Church of Christ. Their conceptions of 
Church polity were determined by their doctrinal and religious 
faith. 

The constitution of the Anglican Church declined to recog- 
nize the awful contrast between those who are loyal to Christ 
and those who are in revolt against Him. ‘The English 
nation constituted the English Church. This was the theory 
of Whitgift, as it was afterwards the theory of Hooker. It 
was the theory which governed the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Queen. Under the Act of Uniformity, and the Acts enforcing 
attendance at the Queen’s churches, the whole nation was 
forced into one fold. With what vehemence the early Inde- 
pendents denounced this policy may be seen from the following 
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passage extracted from Henry Barrowe’s ‘ Brief Discoverie 
of the False Church,’ printed in 1590. After a long descrip- 
tion of the kind of persons who alone should be built into the 
temple of God—a description drawn from the prophecies of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Kizekiel, and from the Song of Solomon, 
as well as from the four gospels and the epistles of the New 
Testament—he goes on to say— 


Thus we see what kiud of stones, what manner of people, the Lord will 
have built and received into His Church. Now it remaineth that we by 
these rules examine the stones and people of the Church of England ; 
whether they be such chosen, precious stones as we see here described, as 
the high-priest carried in his embroidered breast-plate; whether they be 
such a chosen, redeemed, faithful, free, holy people as are called unto and 
walk in the faith of Christ Jesus; or they be rather of the refuse, common 
pebble chalk-stones, which cannot be used to any sound.and sure building, 
even all the profane and wicked of the land—atheists, papists, anabaptists, 
and heretics of all sorts, gluttons, rioters, blasphemers, perjurers, covetous, 
extortioners, thieves, whores, witches, conjurers, &c., and who not, that 
dwelleth within this island, or is within the queens dominion. 

All, without exception or respect of person, are received into and 
nourished in the bosom of this Church, with the Word and sacraments. 
None are here refused, none keptout. This Church (as the prophet saith) 
openeth her knees to every passenger, furnisheth a table to the multitude, 
and drink offerings to the numbers ; she keepeth open house to all comers 
—bread and wine and welcome." Neither is she more dainty of her 
stolen waters than of her hid bread, of her adulterate baptism, than of 
her Sheshak supper, not denying baptism to the seed even of_whores and 
witches ; + she receiveth them all into her covenant (which is not with 
God, but with death and hell), giving them her peace, selling them her 
wares, &e. ‘This is their communion of saints, their holy fellowship : thus 
are they bound and enchained together in open sacrilege, idolatry, impiety, 
even all estates, prince, priests, and people, and (as the prophet saith) 
even wreathed together as in a strong cable of iniquity, and folded one 
within another as thorns in a hedge, or rather, wrapped and plighted 
together as thorns to the fire of God’s wrathful judgments (p. 9). 


In a later paragraph he describes—and other testimony 
lends too strong a support to the description—‘ the general 
excess, pride, superfluity, covetousness rapine, cruelty, deceit, 
malice, debate, inordinate affections, unbridled lusts, disso- 
luteness, disobedience, &c., which are found most rife, even 
in all estates and degrees among them.’ ‘ Neither,’ he adds, 
in his passionate way, ‘lath all kinds of sin and wickedness 


* Barrowe's scriptural quotations are of course from translations in use before 
the appearance of our present Authorized Version, 

t+ It was the theory of the early Independents that only the children of 
Christian parents shoul] receive baptism. We have learnt a larger truth, and 
believe that all who are born into the world for which Christ died are Christ’s 
subjects. If they afterwards revolt against Him they are ‘rebels’ against their 
true king, not merely ‘ aliens’ from the Divine commonwealth. 
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more universally reigned in any nation at any time than here 
at this present in this land, where all are received into the 
Church, all made members of Christ.’ But 


All these sins, and many more abominations (which a Christian heart 
abhorreth but to think or speak of), are amongst them winked at, tolerated, 
excused, covered and cured with the gospel preached and their holy 
sacraments. All this people, with all these manners, were in one day, 
with the blast of Queen Elizabeth's trumpet, of iynorant papists and 
gross idolaters, made faithful Christians and true professors (p. 10). 


This was where the English Congregationalists began. A 
scheme of polity closely corresponding in its essential prin- 
ciples to Congregationalism had been drawn up by Lambert 
in the early days of the Reformation. It was in harmony 
with very much that Luther had taught, but was put aside 
because the great Reformer did not think that a sufficient 
number of devout men were to be found in the parishes of the 
Protestant States of Germany to work it. The same objection 
might have been offered to the scheme of Robert Browne and 
Henry Barrowe. But they were prepared to meet it. To them 
a ‘false Church’ was worse than no Church at all. They 
believed that there was infinite peril to the spiritual life of 
men in suppressing the awful difference between those who 


have received the life of God and those who have not. In the’ 


organization of the Church they thought that it was Christ’s 
intention to gather into societies those who were on His side 
in His tragic and glorious struggle with human sin. To re- 
ceive men into the Church, whether they were on Christ’s side 
or not, was to destroy the very idea of the Church, and to 
thwart the purposes for which the Church was founded. The 
Christian Church, by its very existence—so they believed—is 
-a@ perpetual testimony to the immense difference between the 
present position in relation to God of those who have sub- 
mitted to Christ’s authority and of those who are resisting it, 
and a perpetual warning to mankind that, apart from peni- 
‘tence and faith, they cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
This testimony and this warning are suppressed when men of 
all kinds are freely received into Church communion. There 
were other reasons, derived from the functions which in the 
judgment of the early Congregationalists, the Church has to 
discharge, that rendered it necessary that those who are re- 
ceived into the Christian Church should be Christians ; but 
what moved them to the profoundest and most intense indig- 
nation was the manner in which the promiscuous communion 
of the English Church concealed the difference between the 
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Members of Churches should be Christians. 7 


lost and the saved. With the permission of the Editor of this 
Review, I may attempt to illustrate the other parts of their 
theory in a future article; but at present I wish to detain 
attention on their fundamental principle. 

The members of a Christian Church should be Christians : 
this, I say, was the fons et origo of the whole Congregational 
movement. Beginning with this principle, Robert Browne 
and his successors formed ‘ gathered churches.’ The English 
nation was not, in their judgment, a Church; for a man was 
not a Christian merely because he was born within the four 
seas and under the sovereignty of Queen Elizabeth. The popu- 
lation of an English diocese was not a Church ; for a man 
was not a Christian merely because he happened to be born in 
the counties placed under the ecclesiastical supervision of 
the Bishop of London or the Bishop of Norwich. The popu- 
lation of an English parish was not a Church; for a man was 
not a Christian merely because he happened to be born within 
the boundaries of a district placed in charge of a parish priest. 
To baptize the people of a parish did not make them Chris- 
tians; to preach to them did not make them Christians; to 
give them access to the Lord’s Supper did not make them 
Christians. And therefore—as against some of the Presby- 
terian Puritans—they contended that a parish was not made 
a Church by the presence of a zealous ‘ preaching minister,’ 
who taught the people pure doctrine, exhorted them to right- 
eousness, and administered the sacraments in a form accord- 
ing to Christ’s will. The only course for those who wished to 
be loyal to Christ, was to bring together, here and there, those 
men and women who had resolved, as God should help them, 
to do His will, and who were relying on Christ for eternal re- 
demption. These small and obscure groups met at night in 
private houses, or early in the morning in the open fields ; 
they crept, one by one, down to the water-side, and found 
their way into ships lying in the river; when they were im- 
prisoned, they organized a Church within the prison walls, for 
the ‘separate system’ had not yet been introduced into our 
methods of criminal punishment, and in Bridewell and the 
Clink, the martyrs of Congregationalism could often hold their 
Church meetings and celebrate their worship with less fear of 
interruption than anywhere else in the kingdom. 

‘The members of a Christian Church should be Christians.’ 
It does not follow that any particular method should be 
adopted for testing their Christianity. I suppose that on the 
day of Pentecost, and for many years later, every man that 
offered himself for baptism and declared his faith in Christ 
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was baptized, and became at once a member of the Christian 
Church. No ‘test’ was imposed by the Church on its mem. 
bers, except the requirement that the applicant for baptism 
and Church membership, after listening to Christian preach- 
ing, should declare himself a believer in Jesus of Nazareth. 
The ‘test’ came from another quarter. In Jerusalem, the 
reality and vigour of the faith of a Jew were sufficiently shown 
by his readiness to acknowledge as the national Messiah the 
Teacher whose blood had been clamoured for by the mob, 
who had been condemned as a blasphemer by the Sanhedrim, 
~ and who, in mockery of the ancient Jewish hope, had been 
crucified by Pilate as the ‘ King of the Jews.’ In the great 
cities of the pagan world, the reality and vigour of a heathen 
man’s faith were shown by his willingness to break with the 
social traditions and customs and with the religion of his race, 
in order to become an adherent of a sect which had sprung up 
among an obscure people, whose national independence had 
been crushed, and who were regarded with general suspicion 
and hatred. 

Even with these ‘tests’ the Church was not kept pure. 
Some men who had no real faith were swept into the Church 
on the tide of strong popular excitement. Some men came 
into it with the hope of making money by using the generosity 
of the new sect for their own personal advantage. Some seem 
to have come into it at the impulse of mere curiosity to learn 
what the movement meant—what were its esoteric doctrines 
and practices; and what were the spells by which the wonder- 
ful works of its leaders were wrought. And some who found 
life cold, cheerless, and desolate were attracted by the 
warmth and gladness of the Christian brotherhood; they 
came into the Church to find a home. 

But while all the most powerful forces of society were hostile 
to the new faith, the Church had a right to assume that every 
man who professed to believe in Christ was loyal to Ckrist at 
heart, and was resolved to keep His commandments. If, in 
any case, flagrant inconsistencies demonstrated that the as- 
sumption was unfounded, it became the duty of the Church to 
exercise discipline, and to separate itself from the man whose 
conduct proved that the will of Christ was not the law of his 
life. 

By what methods any Christian Church should endeavour, 
in our own times, to assert the principle that the members of 
a Christian Church should be Christians, is a question which 
may be answered variously in various parts of the country, 
and by Churches surrounded by varying social conditions. It 
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is not of the substance of Congregationalism that any parti- 
cular set of rules should regulate the admission of members. 
If any Church is convinced that, without further inquiry, it 
can accept with unreserved confidence the expression of a 
desire for membership as a proof of living faith in Christ, that 
Church has a perfect right to receive all comers. If-to another 
Church experience has made it certain that something more 
than this is necessary to prevent many persons from entering 
the Church, who have neither an intellectual nor a moral 
apprehension of what is meant by loyalty to Christ, some 
regulations become necessary to avert the peril. The prin- 
ciple is clear. Particular rules are not of the substance of the 
Congregational polity. Rules must change with changing 
circumstances. But the idea is constant. Where it is for- 
gotten or suppressed, Congregationalism is lost. A Christian 
Church should consist of Christians. Whatever really com- 
mands the confidence of generous and trustful men in a 
man’s Christian integrity is a sufficient reason for admit- 
ting him to membership. What is not sufficient to command 
this confidence is not a sufficient reason for admitting him to 
membership. 

Firm fidelity to this principle is indispensable to the fulfil- 
ment of the impulse which created the Church. That it was 
the intention of Christ that those who received Him should be 
organized into societies is apparent; but the actual formation 
of the Pentecostal Church seems to have been the free result of 
the native instincts of the Christian heart. The new life which 
was in men drew them together. They worshipped together, 
they met day after day for their common meals, they lived in 
each other’s company, because they could not help it. And 
wherever the new life sprang up it urgently sought commu- 
nion with those who shared it. Long after the fervours of the 
day of Pentecost had cooled, converts from heathenism, who 
needed apostolic teaching on some very rudimentary ques- 
tions of morals, were ‘taught of God to love one another.’ 
That those who are in the Church are brothers and sisters in 
Christ is as necessary an element of the idea of the Church as 
that they are all, in the high Christian sense, the children of 
God. Ifthe idea of brotherhood is to be fulfilled, there must 
be a cordial conviction in those who are in the Church already 
that those who join them have received the remission of sins, 
and are regenerate of the Holy Ghost. ‘We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren ;’—this mutual affection is the joy and strength of 
a Christian Church. But unless there is a serious and reason- 
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able assurance that those in the Church are really ‘brethren,’ . 


the very inspiration of the affection which gives to the fellow- 
ship of the Church its deep and perfect happiness is lost. If 
the doors are kept wide open for every one to enter that 
pleases, there are many cases in which the Church would 
cease to be a home and become an hotel. 

In asking from those who wish to enter a Church some 
assurance that they are the friends and servants of Christ 
there is nothing that can be reasonably described as priestly 
assumption. Where the Church is small and the population 
few the whole Church will know whether the applicant is the 
kind of man they can recognize as their brother in Christ. 
Where the population is large the testimony of any wise and 
earnest member of the Church to whom the applicant is 
known will be sufficient to secure confidence in the stranger. 
Parents may speak for their children ; friends for their friends, 
It is contrary to Congregational tradition that the words of 
the minister alone should introduce the new member to fellow- 
ship. If there is priestly assumption, it is the assumption of 
the priesthood which belongs to the commonality of the 
Church. 

If it is urged in reply that neither the minister nor the 
private members of a Church can search the hearts of men 
and be sure that they have discovered the signs of a divine 
life; and that a divine life may be present where no human 
penetration can recognize it; the reply, as the assertion of 
an abstract principle, must of course be admitted. But the 
apostles clearly believed that practically we may know whether 
other men are our brothers in Christ or not. We may make 
mistakes. We may give our confidence where it is not 
deserved, we may withhold it where it ought to be given ; but 
if we are to love men better because they love Christ, it must 
be possible to know—not infallibly, but sufficiently for prac- 
tical: purposes—whether or not they love Him. The impeach- 


ment of our right to form any judgment on the Christian . 


character of other men dissolves the obligation of every 
precept which requires us to love men because they are 
Christians. 

In some congregations it has ceased to be customary to 
keep what is called a ‘Church roll.’ A ‘Church roll’ is not 
of the essence of Congregationalism. I doubt whether the 
names of the members of the Church at Jerusalem, or at 
Corinth, were entered in a book. But it was perfectly well 
known who were in fhe Church. The ‘ widows’ among the 
Hellenists and the widows among the Hebrew Christians at 
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Jerusalem were punctually cared for after the appointment of 
the ‘seven,’ though in all probability no Church secretary had 
their names on a list of members. Outsiders were not the 
charge of the charity of the Church; but those who were 
within had claims which the Chureh was zealous to satisfy. 
At Corinth the man who had committed shameful immorality 
was known to be a member of the Christian community, — 
whether a ‘roll’ was kept or not; and he was removed by the 
act of the Church, although there may have been no need to 
insert the resolution in any Church minutes. Church ‘ rolls,’ 
Church ‘ minutes,’ and all such things are merely convenient 
arrangements suggested by our modern habits of life; their 
value, their necessity, is to be determined by the question 
whether they assist us in fulfilling the idea of the Church, 
whether in some cases they are practically necessary in order 
that the idea of the Church may be fulfilled. If no Church 
‘roll’. is kept because it is not certain whether any particular 
person is in the Church or outside, and if the ‘ roll’ is dis- 
pensed with because no one wishes to determine whether any 
person is in the Church or outside, then, as it seems to me, 
the idea of the Church is imperilled, if it is not already lost. 
When a man is in the Church I take it for granted that he is 
my ally in the great endeavour to get the will of God done on 
earth as it is in heaven ; I regard him with confidence and 
brotherly affection. But if Church membership is intention- 
ally left vague and indefinite, so that I never know whether a 
man is in the Church or not, I am thrown back on my 
personal knowledge of individual men; and the large, free, 
and cordial sense of comradeship which ought to unite all who 
are in the same Church is paralysed, and their mutual affec- 
tion is checked and cooled. , 

The Congregational polity has its roots in a very definite 
religious faith. It cannot be justified where that faith is sur- 
rendered. To perpetuate the polity when the faith is lost is an 
impossible task. The infinite significance of conversion, of faith 
in Christ, of the remission of sins, of regeneration, is the real 
foundation on which Congregationalism is built. It is true that 
in the writings of the early defenders of Congregational prin- 
ciples there is very much of mere ecclesiastical antiquarianism. 
They appealed to apostolic practice as though this could decide 
the controversy between themselves and Presbyterianism, 
between themselves and Anglican Episcopacy. Many of the 
scriptural arguments by which they defended their position 
were as untenable as many of the scriptural arguments by 
which their position was assailed. But the real struggle was 
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not about the meaning and force of texts, or about the 
authority of precedents. The fervour, the tenacity, the 
endurance of the men who first founded Congregational 
Churches in England came from their conviction that the 
controversy involved great spiritual issues. It was for-the 
immense and immeasurable difference between those who are 
on Christ’s side and those who are not that they were con- 
tending. It was the august dignity of those whose life is 
supernatural and divine that kindled their imagination and 
gave them heroic endurance. They were asserting the infinite 
reality of the Christian redemption, the blessedness and glory 
which are the inheritance of those who submit to the authority 
of Christ and trust in His love, the guilt, the spiritual in- 
capacity, and the menacing future of those who reject Him. 
It was these great issues which made them believe that for 
the sake of Congregationalism it was worth while not only to 
submit to the severest personal losses, to spend year after 
year in unwholesome prisons, and to die as traitors to the 
Queen, but also to risk the division of the national unity and 
the diminution of the national strength at a time of great 
national peril. Apart from the supreme spiritual ends for 
which they laboured and suffered, Congregationalism is hardly 
worth perpetuating. R. W. DALE. 


Art. Il.—Ugo Bassi. 


Tae Roman Question, as it used to be called in the days when 
it was the thorn of Italy and the vexation of Europe, was a 
question in politics, and not in religion. The power exercised 
by the Roman pontiff in the Italian peninsula was of a kind 
dircet, explicit, and practically independent of spiritual pre- 
tensions. It was simply the power of a temporal prince, 
insignificant had he stood alone, but formidable because two 
great military nations believed themselves to be concerned in 
his maintenance. That France entered upon the policy of 
Roman intervention solely on behalf of what were conceived 
to be French interests is established beyond doubt or dispute. 
That Austria supported the temporal papacy on grounds 
essentially political is proved by the fact that so soon as she 
ceased to be an Italian power, every vestige of her interest 
in the fate of the Pope-king disappeared. And if the foreign 
assistance given to the Pope as prince had but slight con- 
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nection with religious sentiment, the national opposition he 
encountered in the same character was as far as possible dis- 
associated from religious antipathy. The Italian movement 
again and again assumed the form of an attack on the 
temporal. power, but neither in Rome nor out of it was it 
directed against the principles of religion. Thus, if it was 
not in the nature of things that the Italian priesthood should 
be a patriotic body, it was quite within the limits of proba- 
bility that an Italian priest should be a good patriot. It 
would indeed be a stupendous fact for the future historian to 
record, could it be said with truth that the whole mass of 
Italians enrolled under the flag of religion had to be counted 
as an inimical force in the struggle by which Italy was erected - 
into a nation. Happily this is not the case. Nothing is 
more certain than that during the entire course of recent 
Italian vicissitudes a considerable and not undistinguished 
minority both of the higher and the lower clergy gave their 
best prayers to the side of their common country. Some did 
better, giving not only their prayers but their lives. Francesco 
Conforti, the eminent savant, and his fellow-priest, Marcello 
Scotti, were executed for patriotism by sentence of Ferdinand 
and Caroline of Naples in 1800. In 1822 the ecclesiastics 
Ingrassi, Calabro, and La Villa perished on the gallows at 
Palermo as carbonari. In the same year Don Giuseppe 
Andreoli was decapitated at Modena. When told that he 
alone out of the many imprisoned with him was to undergo 
the extreme penalty, this good man clapped his hands and 
rendered thanks to God. In 1828 Canon Antenio de Luca, 
aged eighty years, and the monk Carlo da Celle, were put to 
death after the rising at Cliento for having dared assert that 
freedom was more in harmony with the spirit of the gospel 
than oppression. ‘The men just mentioned were among the 
pioneers of Italian liberty. Later, in the dire anti-climax of 
defeated hopes which followed the great gffort for the attain- 
ment of emancipation in 1848, 49, there were not a few eccle- 
siastics who may be ranked with the most faithful of those 
who refused to despair. The Mantuans, Tazzoli, Grioli, and 
Grazioli, and the Brescians, Borfava and Palusella, paid the 
cost of their fidelity with their blood. It was a saying of the 
first of these, Don Enrico Tazzoli, that the multitude of 
victims had not lessened the courage of the survivors in the 
past, nor would it do so in the future, even until victory was 
achieved, inasmuch as the cause of the people was like the 
cause of religion—it triumphed by virtue of its martyrs. 
The names here set down in what has no pretence to a full 
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list would suffice to show that Italy is spared the-humiliation 
of the thought that one class of her sons was ranged without 
exception against her in her hour of need. But they are 
names which have failed to take hold of the mind of the 
nation at large. A single striking and pathetic personality 
has passed into the legend of free Italy as representing all 
the elements of patriotism existing within the pale of the 
Catholic priesthood and religious orders. Others are for- 
gotten, Ugo Bassi is not; and the Italian people have added 
a saintly nimbus to his crown of martyrdom. The life-story 
of this man, however briefly or imperfectly sketched, can 
hardly be devoid of interest. 

He was the son of a Bolognese father and a mother of 
Greek extraction. At the time of his birth, the first year of 
this century, his parents were living at Cento, but soon after 
they moved to Bologna, with a view to giving him as good an 
education as their modest circumstances would allow. In his 
early boyhood Bassi showed all the evidences of that pre- 
cocity—not so much in the faculty of acquirement as in the 
faculty of emotion—which has often to be observed in the 
history of creative genius. It is not indeed any sure proof or 
promise of great things to come, for emotional intensity is 
only the steam-power by whose aid the man of genius threshes 
out his intellectual corn. What it does promise is that the 
child or youth will have through life the dangerous gift of a 
highly-wrought nervous organization. From a psychological 
standpoint Bassi’s boyhood bears a singular resemblance to 
the youth of &4n English man of letters whose life and cor- 
respondence were placed a few years ago in the hands of the 
public. We put on one side an unsuccessful attempt to 
enlist at fourteen under Murat’s banner—a boyish escapade 
into which perhaps entered some fore-spark of the burning 
patriotism that was later to master all his being. It might 
have been happier for him had he seen a little of active cam- 
paigning in the opening stage of his career. Further down 
the century there was more than one fourteen-year-old boy 
fighting in Garibaldi’s ranks. Thrown back on himself, and 
on the teaching of his spiritual director, his precocious deve- 
lopment carried him where it carried (with results far less 
melancholy) Sydney Dobell—that is, to early love and reli- 
gious excitation. 

The story of his love is as sad a little romance as any poet 
or novelist ‘with the gift of tears’ ever wove into fiction. He 
had a school-fellow named Bentivoglio, and the school-fellow 
had a sister, a delicate young girl, who inspired Bassi with 
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an affection which, childish though it was, yet possessed all 
the magical enchantment of first love. It was plain to other 
eyes that Anna Bentivoglio was one foredoomed to early 
death, but Bassi did not realize the fact—the young are rarely 
persuaded of the fatality of an illness that does not kill at 
once. It is more than likely that the strange spirituality 
which sometimes pervades the half-child, half-woman, who 
glides imperceptibly out of a world unknown to her, was the 
very charm that attracted him. He was permitted to sit by 
Anna’s couch and read to her. One day, feeling no doubt too 
ill to listen, she asked him abruptly to leave off, giving no 
reason for the request. In a fit of foolish irritation Bassi 
went silently away and left the house unvisited for several 
days. Then came to him like a thunder-clap the news that 
the girl was dead. He begged his mother to take him to see 


Anna as she lay dressed and crowned like a bride, and, kneel-. 


ing down beside her, he remained in fixed contemplation. 
His mother let him be; only after a long hour did she say 
gently that they must go. To her surprise he got up calmly 
and followed her. In that hour he had made the resolution 
of entering a cloister. 

It is improbable that Bassi would have taken this resolve 
with the seriousness of one who cannot be turned from his 
purpose had not his mind been prepared for the reception of 
the idea of what is termed in Catholic phraseology, a religious 
life. Itis the system of Catholic education to stimulate the 
child’s sense of moral responsibility to the utmost, and to 
convince him of the evilness of things human. If he be by 
nature excitable and easily impressed, the result is not diffi- 
cult to foresee. The little child, instead of looking out into 
the beautiful world with hope and joy, shrinks from it as from 
a sink of corruption. And when he has reached this point, 
when feeling himself weak, and imagining his soul not as the 
temple of the spirit of God, but as the lurking-place of Satan, 
he looks around for some harbour of refuge, he has not far 
to seek. Without presupposing the smallest effort to drive 
him in the direction of a monastic life, he must have heard 
it praised as a life of safety and peace—the more excellent life, 
which alone can satisfy the soul’s aspirations, which is of 
itself so admirable that after embracing it little remains to 
be done to become a saint. To the manastic life, then, the 
boy or girl of Catholic training and sensitive temperament 
turns with the white-heat enthusiasm of youth—its thirst for 
the accomplishment of some great act; its craving after the 
ideal, the unfamiliar, the out-of-the-common ; its impatience 
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of the realities of every day. When the subject is first 
broached, the aspirant will scarcely meet with much en. 
couragement ; but the arguments urged against the step he 
desires to take are of a kind that inclines him the more to it. 
Is he worthy ? Has he constancy, sanctity, humility ? Young 
people are ashamed of changing their minds even in small 
matters, and they have a holy horror of confessing to a mis- 
take in the valuation of their physical or moral powers. Thus 
_in a majority of cases the youth returns after the prescribed 
term of probation more resolute than before. Neither he nor 
the directors of his conscience can further doubt the reality 
of his vocation, of his call from God to the assumption of 
the monastic habit. Amidst a shower of pious congratula- 
tions, the neophyte is received. This imaginary history was 
very much that of Bassi. On October 24, 1818, he began his 
novitiate in the Order of S. Barnabas, taking the name of 
Ugo in place of his baptismal name Giovanni. Immediately 
after, he left Bologna for Rome, where his seclusion was varied 
by visits to the pilgrim spots—the Coliseum, the Catacombs, 
S. Peter’s—and where his favourite studies were the Bible and 
the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ Such a life, such studies might have 
inflamed the dullest imagination. Bassi tried to give poetic 
expression to his Roman day-dreams in a poem called ‘ The 
Cross Victorious.’ The argument was a story of triumphant 
weakness, and of new life upspringing from the blood that 
watered the arena. ‘Two stanzas may be quoted as showing 
how, in Bassi’s mind, the thought of the past was wedded to 
the thought of the future— 


So shalt thou wage with tyrants ceaseless war, 

Our fount of pride and hope, O Rome divine ! 
In ages still to follow stronger far, 

Thou with thy Capitolian fame shalt shine. 
Virtue restored again be popular, 

Again thy sons in freedom’s arts combine ; 
Thy reign shall be the buckler of the weak, 
Austere to greatness, kindly to the meek. 


I see thy pure and venerated brow 
Steeped in the splendour of a light unborn ; 
Albeit from what source I know not now 
Shall rise thy destined sun, thy glorious morn ; 
I see on ocean’s breast thy swift-winged prow, 
That shall the confines of Aleides scorn ; 
I see to-morrow’s world, regenerate, 
Receiving from thy hands the book of fate. 


In 1833 Bassi entered upon his public ministry. He had 


acquired a knowledge of both the classical languages, and he 
also wrote fluently in French and English. A Shakespeare 
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I was sick and ye visited Me. 17 


and a Byron were his inseparable companions. He sang 
well, and played the violin and other instruments. He painted 
pictures of saints, und a solemn mass composed by him was 
performed with success at Naples. Yet for all his graceful 
talents and his quickness of apprehension, Bassi never 
attained intellectual maturity. If he was not a child, he 
was a man of an age when the world was less old. It is this 
that lends interest to his appearance amongst men striving to 
actuate some of the latest hopes of mankind. There was 
something in him of Francesco d’Assisi and something of 
Savonarola. Under the right conditions he would probably 
have been as ready as either to believe that he saw visions 
and heard divine voices. It may be doubted if his sermons 
contained much originality of treatment or finish of style, 
but their effect was immense. People threw down their 
garments for him to walk over. He went to Sicily, where he 
was enthusiastically welcomed. Just after he had left the 
island the cholera broke out at Palermo, and, in the absence 
of all sanitary safeguards, the city was plunged in frantic 
panic. Bassi determined to go back without a moment’s 
delay. He was no fatalist, nor does he seem to have had the 
presentiment of safety in danger which some men have. He 
knew the likelihood of his falling a victim to the disease ; but 
he knew it to glory in it. It was to him a foretaste of lo dolce 
assenzio de’ martiri—the sweet wormwood of the martyrs. It 
is told regarding his return to Sicily that the Palermitans, 
moved by such fantastic hopes as are bred in times of public 
agony, had gone down to the shore imagining that succour of 
some sort would come from across the sea. As the ship 
bearing the monk steered into the harbour mouth, his dark 
form was recognized leaning against the side of the deck. 
A cry went up, ‘It is Father Ugo Bassi!’ When the boat by 
which he disembarked touched the land, he said, ‘ My beloved 
people, God, who lately sent me amongst you to announce 
His word, permits that I should come to you now to pray 
with you, to suffer with you, to die with you.’ The crowd 
pressed about him eager to kiss his hand or even the hem of 
his habit. He walked straight to the cholera hospital, where 
he remained while the scourge lasted. Even the doctors were 
amazed by his untiring devotion. Once, when the hospital 
was so crowded that there was not so much as a mattress to 
be given to a fresh sufferer, Bassi took the man in his arms 
and made him a pillow of his breast. 

When the cholera ceased, Bassi crossed over to Italy and 
resumed his ordinary life of preaching and struggling; for 
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struggling formed a great part of his life. ‘Do you always 
preach like that?’ asked the cardinal legate of Bologna after 
ohe of his sermons. ‘You seem to me an apostle of revolu- 
tion!’ There was a time when Bassi thought of publishing 
the text cf his discourses as the best proof of the soundness of 
their contents. But he resisted the temptation to lay his 
case before a wider and perhaps a juster tribunal. ‘TI feel,’ 
he wrote, ‘that to do God’s pleasure and to pray for the good 
of our enemies is as sweet even as triumph. Any way, the 
Lord has not said vainly, “Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul.” This divine word, 
that made so many martyrs to the Gospel, will it not make 
others in the future to the cause of truth ?’ Again he wrote to 
a friend who was exerting himself on his behalf: ‘We will 
bear the cross not to-day only, but to-morrow, and every day 
even until death, as He bore it. And whenever that happens 
which you desire, we will not rejoice in the humiliation of 
those who will us ill, but we will thank the Lord in that He 
has changed this cross into another that may be easier to 
bear.’ On the death of an ecclesiastic who had always be- 
friended him, Cardinal Caracciolo, archbishop of Naples, he 
went a third time to Sicily. When he was a boy he had given 
the answer, ‘I do not wish to beg,’ to some one who asked 
‘why he joined the order of 8. Barnabas in preference to that 
of 8. Francis. But to this extremity he was now reduced. 
Going up to a lady who was making costly purchases, he said 
calmly and simply, ‘Signora, I am poor Father Bassi, just 
arrived at Palermo, and, as you see, lacking everything. In 
Christ’s name I ask of youalms.’ The Palermitans recollected 
Bassi, and his prayer was generously responded to. He 
wished his benefactress to take back a portion of her gift; the 
half would have covered his immediate wants. ‘Do not make 
me blush more deeply,’ she said, reverently kissing his hand. 
From all classes in Sicily he met with the accustomed 
welcome. A small salary defrayed his travelling expenses 
and enabled him to dress decently, so that he could write 
cheerfully to his mother: ‘I am no longer obliged to walk on 
my heels with my toes out of my shoes.’ He begged her in 
the same letter to pray fervently that he might be suffered to 
go his way in peace, ‘ preaching the Holy Gospel and praising 
the Infinite Goodness.’ On the proclamation of the amnesty 
at the accession of Pius IX. he returned to the mainland, and 
in the summer of 1847 he sought an audience at the Vatican. 
‘What a good heart Father Bassi has!’ exclaimed Pio Nono 
at the end of the interview. 
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‘Te who flourishes.’ 19 


A year had passed since what the diplomatic language of 
the day called the ‘melancholy régime’ of Gregory XVI. was 
exchanged for the rule of the Pope Liberator. An unmodified 
prolongation of Gregory’s system would have been not far 
from a sheer impossibility. A trustworthy person writing 
during the Conclave stated that the government could not 
stand one day were it not for the Swiss troops and the protec- 
tion of Austria. The party in favour of the old method of 
governing, if strong enough to impede its alteration, were un- 
equal to the task of maintaining it intact. Something had to 
be done, and something Pius IX. did. He was like a child 
who gives a starving family a box of sweetmeats, and is sur- 
prised at their asking for more solid food. His great fault 
lay in the fact of his letting all Europe believe that the solid 
food would follow the sweetmeats, and that soon. Thus he 
became deeply responsible at once for the action which 
brought the Italian movement to a crisis, and for the reaction 
by which it was crushed. 

In July, 1849, Metternich observed that in Rome the revo- 
lution was complete, and the observation was sufficiently 
correct in the sense in which he meant it. The late tyranny 
had been replaced by a government so ill-defined and compli- 
cated as to be perfectly unintelligible. Our agent, Mr. Petre, 
was constantly expressing his expectation that public tran- 
quillity would not be preserved. That the forecast was not 
verified, and why it was not, may be gathered from a sentence 
in one of his subsequent reports: ‘The influence of one indi- 
vidual of the lower class, Angelo Brunetti, hardly known but 
by his nickname Ciceruacchio, has for the last month kept the 
peace of the city more than any power possessed by the autho- 
rities, from the command which he exerts over the populace.’ 

It will not be amiss if, before we go back to Bassi, we give 
some slight account of this Angelo Brunetti, with whom one 
day his fate was to be strangely linked. And first as to the 
nickname. Ciceruacchio means in the tongue of the Roman 
people, ‘He who flourishes.’ Brunetti’s mother called him so 
when a child because he was strong and ruddy; when he grew 
up the designation still fitted him so well that it stuck to him. 
He was a wine-carrier by trade, as his father had been. The 
wine-carriers of Rome form a class apart, and the purest 


Roman blood is that which flows in their veins. Nor are they - 


unworthy of their lineage, for their probity and self-respect 
are proverbial. By middle age Angelo Brunetti had earned 
enough to buy a hostelry near the Porta del Popolo, where he 
sold wine and let out horses. He made a good deal of money, 
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but so lavishly did he give it away that his wife often looked 
anxiously at her little sons and wondered if they would not be 
left penniless one day. How by degrees, and without con. 
sciously seeking it, he won the entire confidence of the great 
mass of bis fellow Romans cannot well be traced step by 
step. Questioned on the subject in after years, the people 
could only speak of a strong arm always ready to strike a 
blow in defence of the weak, and a powerful voice which 
seemed to give utterance to their own best thoughts. There 
is not a more mystical personage in the legend of Free Italy 
than Ciceruacchio. Some of the tales of his marvellous feats 
of strength are probably fables ; but it seems well established 
that in times of the Tiber floods, when no one else would 
brave the furious rush of waters, he went in a boat to rescue 
such as were in danger, and to take provisions, furnished at 
his own cost, to others who were cut off from outer communi- 
cation. To foreigners who had not forgotten all they learnt at 
school of the ‘ grandeur that was Rome,’ there was a curious 
fascination in the discovery of a Roman tribune midway in 
the 19th century. Few persons have lived long on the banks 
of the Tiber without being struck by the indefinable continuity 
of Roman life. This is apparent for the most part in little 
things, as by the scattered growth of certain kinds of grain 
we may guess that a field was once planted over therewith, 
But in Ciceruacchio it was made plain to all who ran. Hence 
every one wished to see him, even more, so it was laughingly 
said, than to see the Pope. Lord Minto made his acquaint- 
ance in the course of that tour which, in the belief of English 
Tories and their continental friends, was the sole, undivided 
cause of the Italian revolution of 1848. On taking his depar- 
ture for Naples, the British diplomatist gave Lorenzo Brunetti, 
eldest son of the leader, a copy of Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’ with these lines written on a fly-sheet— 


These be but tales of the olden day, 
The patriot bard shall now his lay 
Of charming freedom pour: 
And Rome’s fair annals bid the fame 
Of Ciceruacchio’s humble name 
In deathless honour soar. 


The Pope himself showed his esteem for Ciceruacchio. Not 
many men would have stayed unspoiled in the midst of praise 
and flattery, that were the more dangerous because coming 
from those who had education and high birth to one who had 
neither. Angelo Brunetti was saved from conceit by a Roman 
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sort of pride. He was too proud to shrink from working with 
his hands as he had worked when a boy; he was too proud 
to put by his coarse blouse for a black coat, or to try and 
talk any more polite speech than the rolling Roman patois 
his mother had taught him. It was perhaps the same pride 
that made him so careless of the common means for winning 
power and popularity. While he still hoped in the Pope, he 
gave away money and succour out of his own resources, pre- 
tending that it was the gift of ‘er Papa;’ and when the Re- 
public was proclaimed, instead of seeking a post under govern- 
ment, or even a deputy’s seat, he was content to carry wine 
to the thirsty soldiers and to find workmen for the fortifica- 
tions. And he would take no pay fer his services or his 
provisions. 

We have seen how in 1847 Ciceruacchio kept the peace of 
Rome. It was a fixed idea of his that the retrograde party 
tried to foment disturbances in order to throw discredit upon 
liberal principles ; thus he thought he saw their hand in a 
threatened outbreak of the Roman residuum on the occasion 
of Pius’ best measure: the freeing of the Jews. By strenuous 
exertions Ciceruacchio turned the riot that had been feared 
into a fraternization between the two races. Rough in words, 
he was honourably moderate in act. More than one priest 
owed his life to him, and to him it was largely due that the 
ignorant masses did no mischief to the works of art and 
public monumeuts of Rome. When, during his exile, Gari- 
baldi wrote a few lines of tribute to the character of the 
Roman popolano, he could think of no more salient trait to 
record of him than ‘his charity for the powerful: one of the 
rarest virtues of the weak when they are called upon to take 
the place of the strong.’ 

On New Year’s Day, 1848, the Pope fell back fainting in his 
carriage, perplexed and alarmed by the crowd that closed 
round him. ‘Courage, holy father! You have the people 
with you!’ cried Ciceruacchio. The people stiil looked on 
Pius as ranged on their side, and only prevented from satis- 
fying their desires by his enemies and theirs. The main 
objects at which they aimed were three in number : the secu- 
larization of government, the dismissal of the Swiss troops, and 
co-operation in the coming patriotic war. The most urgent 
demands were for increased efficiency of the army. Cicer- 
uacchio, in conjunction with the Duke of Lanti and the 
Prince of Teano, presented a petition to the Consulta di 
Stato, in which stress was laid on the necessity of military 
reforms. The Consulta proposed various measures, but it 
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was rumoured that the ministers refused to carry them out. 


_ A tumultuous crowd assembled in the Piazza del Popolo to 


await the Pope’s decision; if it were unfavourable, Cicer. 
uacchio said ‘that they must take affairs into their own 
hands.’ At length Prince Corsini brought the announcement 
that the Pope was about to call to Rome an Italian officer of 
rank to assist in reorganizing the army, and that further, he 
intended to secularize most of the ministerial offices, and to 
negotiate treaties of defence with other Italian states. A 
band of citizens, wearing the papal colours and the Italian 
tricolor, halted under the balcony of the Quirinal to give 
thanks for these concessions. There was a revived public 
trust in the Pope. An occasional protest against the doinga 
of the advanced party seemed counterbalanced by oracular 
remarks that were interpreted to mean sympathy with their 
views. What other sense was likely to be attached to such 


. words as the following, sprinkled as they were with benedic- 


tions on the peoples of Italy ?— 


The events which these two months have seen succeeding and pressing 
on each other with so rapid change are not the work of man. Woe unto 
him who in the wind which agitates, shakes, and shatters to pieces cedars 
and oaks, hears not the voice of the Lord! 


Towards the end of March 17,000 pontifical troops were sent 
to the frontier, under the command of General Durando. A 
great meeting in the Coliseum celebrated their departure, 


and Father Gavazzi, likening himself to Peter the Hermit, 


invited all who went to swear, ‘ on this soil sanctified by the 
blood of gaints and martyrs,’ that they would return no more 
till the country was free. Our agent reported that ‘ nearly 
the whole population’ was fairly convinced that war had 
been declared, and that the government was to assist in driv- 
ing the Austrians out of Italy. On the 5th of April Durando 
addressed his troops at Bologna. He ordered that each 
soldier should wear a cross on his breast. ‘Pius IX.,’ he 
said, ‘has blessed your swords, united with the sword of 
Charles Albert. . . . With the cross and by it we shall con- 
quer; and ‘“‘God wills it” shall be your battle-cry.’ Not 
much heed was paid to the statement of the Roman official 
journal, that when the Pope wished to express his sentiments 
he invariably spoke by his own mouth. The war of Italian 
independence was proclaimed a holy war by friends and foes. 
Count Ficquelmont, the Austrian minister, said angrily, 
‘Cest de Rome qu’a été arboré le signe d'une croisade ; le 
clergé c’est mis partout a la téte de l’insurrection.’ 

It happened that Bassi was appointed this year to preach 
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the Lent course at Ancona. The series of sermons was not 
concluded when Gavazzi passed through the town accom- 
panied by a party of crociati, as the volunteers were called. 
Bassi went to him and asked if he might share his work, and 
the offer being gladly accepted, the two Barnabites pursued 
their way to Bologna. The day after their arrival was Easter 
Sunday. A vast crowd filled the piazza; town’s folk and 
national guards, beggars in rags, shepherds in goatskins, all 
come together to hear the preaching of the new crusade. 
Bassi spoke to the multitude from the great stair of S. 
Petronio. According to the ‘ Gazzetta Ufficiale,’ issued next 
morning, the effect produced by his words was ‘beyond all 
possibility of believing!’ The reporter continued, ‘He who 
was not touched yesterday can have no heart in his breast.’ 
Bassi called upon the people to give their lives, their money, 
their worldly goods. The scene that followed was the first of 
many similar scenes. From the richest to the poorest there 
was hardly a man or woman who did not press forward to 
make some offering to the country. Up to a late hour at 
night the committee formed to take charge of the patriotic 
contributions were engaged in receiving all sorts of objects: 
clothes, linen, watches, jewels, and the small trinkets which 
in Italian poor families are cherished as heirlooms, not to be 
parted with even under severe stress of personal want. For 
the day the Bolognese presented the spectacle of an united 
people. Unhappily there lay behind an evil inheritance of 
class hatreds and social mistrust. Bassi preached civil peace 
as earnestly as he preached war with the stranger. Religion 
and freedom, he said, should go hand in hand; harmony 
should reign between the clergy and laity, and fellow feeling 
between the rich and poor. He dwelt on the good uses which 
wealth could be put to, and on the disinterestedness and 
public spirit that were to be found in high places. He even 
persuaded his hearers to ery Evcviva where they had cried. 
Morte. 

Durando crossed the Po; ‘ against orders,’ explained the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, ‘ but,’ he added, ‘ orders are not 
now obeyed.’ In the belief of the outside world, if Durando 
acted against the Pope’s orders, he acted in compliance with 
his wishes. The more initiated thought that whether with or 
without pontifical approval, the die was irrevocably cast. ‘ It 
would be worse than useless,’ wrote Mr. Petre, ‘it would be 
imprudent on the part of the government, to disown these 
acts.” But they were all in error. On April 29th the Pope 
published his famous declaration that it was a calumny to 
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suppose him guilty of Italian patriotism. To us, who know 
the Pius of later days, the Jeremiah not of the downfall but 
of the resurrection of his country, it is a lesser surprise to 
read in the text of the allocution that war with Austria was 
‘abhorrent from his counsels’ than to find him asking whether 
the*German Catholics can blame him because he has not been 
able to repress the ardour of those of his subjects who have 
applauded the events that have taken place in North Italy, 
and who, inflamed by an equal love for their nationality, have 
gone to defend a cause common to all Italian peoples. If we 
would understand the torrent of indignation which the allocu- 
tion called forth, we must remember that something else had 
been hoped of Pio Nono than that he would stand aloof 
washing his hands while Italians were fighting out the battle 
of their national existence. For a year and more he had been 
‘honoured and loved as the saviour of Italy, and what fell to 
him now was the natural antithesis of that love and honour. 
Fifty thousand people walked through the streets of Rome 
almost speechl:ss under the first blow of the news. A priest, 
mingling with the crowd, broke the silence by exclaiming, 
‘He has deceived us!’ Ciceruacchio then said, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘ He has betrayed us.’ 

The effect of the allocution on the Bolognese was not to 
make them dumb; they cried aloud for vengeance. All the 
day Bassi had been out in the country districts, seeking after 
recruits and money; he had scarcely come back, worn out 
with fatigue, when he received a message from the Cardinal 
Legate (Amat) imploring him to exert himself to calm the 
people. He went, therefore, to the cathedral, and a large 
number of citizens quickly assembled in the dimly lighted 
aisles to hear what he would say. He exhorted them to ab- 
stain from excesses and to be patient, He could speak the 
more convincingly because his own individual faith in the 
Pope was nearly as strong as ever ; it was faith of a kind that 
is slow to yield even to the best of evidence. About this time 
the heads of the Barnabite order obtained from Rome a decree 
of secularization affecting both Bassi and Gavazzi; but Car- 
dinal Oppizzoni, to whom it was entrusted for delivery, re- 
turned it to those who sent it with the remark that he judged 
its publication ‘inopportune.’ Hence the religious status of 
the two monks remained unchanged. 

We see Bassi next at Treviso, on the 12th of May, when 
General Guidotti led the small garrison in a desperate sortie 
outside the gate of 8S. Tommaso. Bassi showed the same 
fearlessness under fire that characterized him in all danger. 
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He was hit in three places, but he refused to have his wounds 
dressed till he had given the last consolations of the Church 
to General Guidotti, who was carried dying out of the action. 
He was as joyful at having shed his blood in the Italian ranks 
as a schoolboy who wins his first prize. The chief wound 
was caused by a bullet which was only extracted a month 
later, after Bassi had been transported to Venice, where 
Daniel Manin welcomed him to his home and treated him 
with the greatest kindness. As soon as a tedious convalescence 
would let him, he went among the soldiers at Chioggia and 
Fort Malghera, encouraging the well and tending and com- 
forting the sick and wounded, whether friends or enemies. 
His influence with the soldiers was great, nor was it less with 
the Venetian people, who flocked to hear his addresses in the 
Piazza S. Marco, and responded as cheerfully as the Bolognese 
had done to his call for aid to the army and the state. By 
the end of October his recovery was complete. In the memor- 
able sortie of Mestre he marched at the head of the Roman 
legion; and when a house full of Austrians was taken by 
assault he was the first to enter it—jumping in through a 
window and waving an improvised flag to his companions. 
On the recall of the Roman troops (as forming part of Charles 
Albert’s forces) after the defeat of Custozza, he left Venice for 
Ravenna, where his spirit was refreshed by memories of that 
greatest of Italian poets whom he had passionately venerated 
from his youth up. In the city where Dante died he stayed 
some days before returning to Bologna. 

An Austrian bombardment in August and a reign of 
anarchy in September were among the miseries that had 
befallen the Bolognese since Bassi bade them good-bye. Of 
the first, General Welden said that it was the result of a 
mistake and quite unintentional ; which was small comfort to 
the bombarded population. As to the second, it was to be 
accounted for by the incapacity of the administration, and the 
lack of moral cohesion in the people. Miscreants of every 
class and condition profited by the prevailing absence of 
respect for constituted authority. ‘The arbitrary acts of the 
last Pope and the weakness of this have rendered the govern- 
ment of Rome odious to the Bolognese,’ wrote Sir G. Hamilton, 
our minister at Florence; ‘they would gladly embrace any 
government that would free them from it.” This was a truer 
View than that adopted by the papal administrators, who 
represented Bologna as beyond all human power of govern- 
ance. In the month of December the city was stated to be 
‘tranquil under the rule of the clubs ’—political societies 
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which for better or worse caught the reins of public control 
that had so signally escaped the grasp of the legate and his 
officials. Bassi became member of one of the clubs, and his 
constant appeals to concord and patriotism bore good fruits. 

At Rome the final crisis had come. It was precipitated by 
a crime that did as much harm to the Italian cause as it was 
possible for any one act to do. On November 15th Count 
Rossi was murdered. From the first Rossi had been doomed 
to failure, and, apart from moral considerations, it was pro- 
foundly to be regretted that his tragic end gave his failure in 
some sort the appearance of an accident. In a certain sense 
he was the Emile Ollivicr of the temporal popedom. Once a 
revolutionist and an exile, he had acquired so great a distaste 
for revolutions that he refused to ‘recognize’ the French 
republic after the fall of Louis Philippe. Still he did not 
cease to consider himself a liberal; and even his death hardly 
silenced the attacks made upon him by the Ultramontane 
party. He was by nature reserved, courageous, and full of a 
fatal contempt for all who disagreed with him. The chaos 
that he found in every department when in September, 1848, 
Pius IX. made him his minister, was repugnant to him as a 
man no less than as a politician. For the Pope’s person he 
had a touching regard ; and having brought his mind to think 
that the papal cause was the cause of God, he endeavoured to 
- give it an air of respectability in the eyes of the world. But, 
as has been said, he was doomed to failure. 

Unconvicted deeds of violence were then so common in 
Rome that the theory of private revenge would have been 
probably accepted as accounting for Rossi’s assassination, 
had not one or two hundred men belonging to the dregs of 
the people paraded the streets with cries of savage exultation 
over the minister's death. When the distinguished publicist, 
Farini, left the house where he had gone to take a last look 
at the lifeless body of his friend, he was received with insults 
that might mean menaces. Presently, in the Campo di Fiore, 
he met Ciceruacchio, who said to him, sadly, ‘Those are 
infamies that I should like to wash out with my blood, such 
shame and grief do they cause me. As for you, sir, fear 
nothing. Will you have one of us to escort you? We are 
honest popolani, and we would all rather die than that a hair 
of your head should be hurt.’ A large crowd assembled 
before the Quirinal on November 16th to demand the proclama- 
tion of Italian nationality, the convocation of a Constituent, 
and the execution of measures furthering the war of inde- 
pendence. While a parley was going on, several of the civic 
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ds in the crowd fired their muskets. These shots seem 
to have been intended for the Swiss, who by some accounts 
had fired once or twice out of the palace windows, and with 
whom the people were violently incensed. Be thatas it may, 
a prelate, Monsignor Palma, who was standing in one of the 
rooms of the Quirinal, was mortally wounded. No threats or 
offensive cries were raised against the Pope. Pius, however, 
lost all nerve. He spent a few days in acknowledging, dis- 
acknowledging, and re-acknowledging a new ministry, and 
then fled, under tke protection of the Countess Von Spaur, 
wife of the Bavarian plenipotentiary. 

‘ Dove é andato il Papa ?’ asked Bassi, his long cherished 
faith broken at last ; ‘ Where is the Pope gone?’ The Pope 
had craved the hospitality of a prince characterized by 
Cardinal Antonelli as ‘eminently Catholic,’ to wit, Ferdinand 
' of Naples, once again indisputably King of the Two Sicilies, 
thanks to the vigour of his troops, who burnt thirty cripples 
in one church, shot and outraged women and children in a 
second, killed a priest before the altar of a third, and in a 
fourth dashed the consecrated Elements to the ground.* It 
was to this effect that Bassi answered his own question at the 
People’s Club in Bologna on New Year’s Eve. 

For some three months after the Pope’s flight Rome re- 
mained under the authority of a phantom ministry which, 
though disowned by him, yet nominally acted in his name. 
On February 9, 1849, the Constituent Assembly proclaimed a 
republic, only eleven members out of the hundred and forty- 
four present voting against it. Bassi hastened to Rome, 
from whence in the beginning of March he started for Rieti, 
where Garibaldi was stationed. Shortly after reaching the 
latter plac» he wrote to his mother: ‘ The dear reception I 
have received from the hero, Garibaldi, I cannot describe, or 
rather, I could not have wished it better.’ All the legion 
loved him and rejoiced in his presence. Writing a month 
later from Anagini he said of the chief: ‘This is the hero my 
soul has ever sought for. Hardly had we met when our 
kindred spirits (if it be lawful for me to liken myself to such 
an Italian?) understood and loved one another. Kindnesses 
and courtesies. each day he showers upon me in equal 
measure.’ He preached before the legion, sometimes in 
church, sometimes in the open, always to the great gladness 
of all. Once, in the neighbourhood of Subiaco, a halt was 
made by a spot where a torrent washed down the sides of a 
precipice. From this Bassi drew his images, carrying his 

* Vide English Blue Books. 
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hearers away with him. Another day, when he had preached 
in the piazza at Anagini, the officers and people bore him in 
triumph on their shoulders. All the while he was still wear- 
ing the habit of a Barnabite monk, though it exposed him to 
some inconvenience in places where he was not known. It 
was inevitable that at that period the priestly robe in its every 
variation should be viewed as the uniform of the non-com- 
batant enemy who called in Frenchmen, Austrians, and 
Spaniards to fight Italians. Those who have seen how small 
is in Italy at the best of times the respect inspired by that 
robe, even where belief is firmest in the sacredness of the 
priest's office, may well wonder that the irritation then 
dominaut did not lead to more than the few recorded cases of 
deplorable but isolated crime. Bassi never thought of chang- 
ing his manner of dress. To Garibaldi, on the contrary, it 
appeared that his power for good would be increased by his 
relinquishing the monastic garb. How he brought about this 
end without wounding Bassi’s susceptibilities can be told in 
the latter’s enthusiastic words— 


Garibaldi, who holds me dearer than those who love me best could 
have dared hope (he says that I am sent to him by God to be a link of 
love between the soldiers and the people), Garibaldi, I say, suggested 
that I should be dressed like the staff officers in the red uniform, with 
some distinguishing sign to show that Iam chaplain; for instance, the 
_ silver chain with the cross suspended to it, which is usually worn beneath 
the religious habit. Thus I should the better command the affectionate 
hearing of the men should occasion arise for me to correct them, or 
remind them of their duty—for they hold the black gown in aversion. 
I answered that I would willingly fulfil this or any other of his desires, 
his wishes being to me as much law and necessity as if they came from 
God and the country. Well, at the time of my sermon in the piazza, he 
sent to the house where I lodge a uniform of his own which he had twice 
worn; handsome and most precious. So next day I went forth dressed 
in Garibaldi’s uniform! He wears no badge of generalship, such as gold 
lace, slashings, and other mockeries, but dresses hke the rest of the 
officers, content with being Garibaldi; not that he says this or hints it, 
for his modesty is as great as his glory. We have been making real 
military marches over hill and dale and rugged steep for nearly two 
hundred miles. We have often slept under the sky, or out in the rain. 
About Italy I will not speak; shame makes me silent. Italy is here in 
our camp—lItaly is Garibaldi and his followers. 


The last sentence reads almost as a prophecy. This man, 
who had then his European career unmade before him, was 
for the space of twenty years to have waiting his bidding an 
army ready for victory, or defeat, or death; blindly loyal 
without hope of reward, unmurmuringly obedient without fear 
of punishment; an army which existed just by reason of the 
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one fact that its chief had the ‘ genius to be loved.’ And if 
Garibaldi and his followers were not ‘ Italy’—if there were 
other minds than his and other swords than theirs which no 
less earned a title to the everlasting gratitude of the Italian 
people, still the further we move from the transactions of 
those twenty years, the more difficult does it become to see 
how, but for him and for them, Italy could have been raised 
from the company of nations that are dead. 

The government of the French republic decided that the 
Roman republic must not be let to live. ‘The Roman 
Assembly commented on the decision by a decree that ‘ force 
should be repelled by force.’ Frenchmen were astonished at 
so much temerity, and yet more astonished were they when 
the world knew that on April 30th Oudinot had been routed 
by Garibaldi. The French made one prisoner—Bassi, who 
was seated with a dying man’s head in his lap, during 
a momentary advance of the enemy, and who let himself 
be taken rather than quit his eharge. ‘Till then he had 
been seen everywhere—on horseback at first, and on foot after 
his horse was shot under him. The little horse, called by its 
rider, ‘Ferina,’ fell into a kneeling posture; Bassi quietly 
dismounted, and in distress at the loss of his favourite. he 
cut off a piece of its mane to preserve as a keepsake, builets 
meanwhile whistling round him. When surrounded by the 
French, he surrendered only on receiving the officer’s word 
that his wounded comrade would be attended to. The French 
soldiers recognized him as having ridden at the head of the 
victorious Romans, and treated him rudely; General Oudinot 
was himself more courteous, and next day he was sent into 
Rome bearing a letter to the government. He had promised 
to bring the answer back, which he did the same evening, 
having walked a good fifteen miles. The answer was a refusal 
to negotiate on the basis of the invader’s entering the city 
‘as friends ;’ but the French admired Bassi’s good faith in 
bringing it, and entertained him hospitably. Half the night 
he sat up talking to his hosts of his country, and in the 
morning he returned to Rome. ‘Here I am, safe and sound,’ 
he wrote, after narrating the adventure to his mother ; 
‘Garibaldi has given me a horse ten times handsomer than 
my poor “‘ Ferina.” Now we are to the front, and we live like 
real soldiers. Iam well. Adieu!’ 

Through the whole siege Bassi devoted all his energies to 
his cause. ‘For our wounded,’ writes Garibaldi, ‘ Ugo Bassi, 
young, handsome, and eloquent, was really the angel of 
death. He possessed at once the simplicity of a child, the faith 
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of a martyr, the knowledge of a scholar, and the calm courage 
of a hero.’ It is remarkable that all who saw him at this 
time were struck by his look of youth, though he had passed 
the midway of life. A word may be said here of his personal 
appearance. Bassi had brown hair which fell in waves on 
his shoulders ; his cyes were clear and calm, but capable of 
lighting up with extreme animation; his mouth most often 
wore a smile; his skin was fair and his figure well made and 
graceful. He rode exceptionally well, and perhaps to afford 
him an innocent gratification, Garibaldi gave his head chap- 
lain the most fiery and spirited horses. When he rode in 
the midst of the battle, often dragging a wounded man into 
the saddle, and galloping with him out of fire, his hair flowing 
to the winds, the crucifix lying on his breast, never hit 
though in the hottest of the fight, he appeared to the 
soldiers as one more than mortal. Had the Roman republic 
conferred Victoria crosses, he would assuredly have been the 
first recipient. In default of such, a scudo was presented to 
whoever buried a shell that fell without bursting, and Bassi 
having performed the act, received the coin, of which he kept 
one bajocco (1d.) The circumstance was put on record under 
the great seal of the republic. ; 

Bassi always went unarmed, but he acted on several occa- 
sions as orderly officer. Garibaldi remembers him saying, 
‘in his natural, ingenuous manner, and with a voice like an 
angel’s, ‘‘I have one favour to ask of you; send me on the 
most dangerous errand.”’ He often told others how glad he 
should be ‘ to die for Garibaldi.’ And the General said in his 
turn, ‘ That man saddens me; one can see that he is bent on © 
getting killed.’ As day by day he beheld the finest soldiers 
of the republic shot down, his heart, sensitive as a girl’s, 
almost gave way for grief, though his habitual coolness 
never forsook him in the face of the enemy. After the engage- 
ment of June 80th, when Dr. Bertani stood in the sacristy of 
8. Maria della Scala before the bodies of the Lombard lon, 
Manara, and Garibaldi’s faithful negro, he heard sobs inter- 
vening between the reverberations of the French shells; look- 
ing round, he saw that it was Bassi, weeping bitterly. 
Manara’s body was taken to the church of §. Lorenzo; all 
his legion were there, even the wounded from the hospitals. 
Bassi delivered the funeral discourse. 

This was the 2nd of July. The French flag hung on the 
castle of Sant’ Angelo. Mindful of the trust they held in the 
stones of Rome, threatened and injured already by French 
bombardment, the Roman Assembly decreed the cessation of 
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a hopeless defence. The capitulation was signed, and on the 
8rd the French were to make their entry. Garibaldi called 
his men together in the Place of the Vatican, and gave all 
who would have it, not the command, but the: permission to 
follow him. They would have no pay, no rest, no rations: 
only bread and water when by chance they could find any. 
They might stay where they were if they did not like the 
terms. Four thousand foot and nine hundred horse elected 
to go. Ciceruacchio came forward with his sons; neither he 
nor they would wait to witness the fall of Rome. He knew 
the country round, and he offered his services as guide. So 
the devoted band left the city by the Via Tiburtina. 

For a month Garibaldi eluded three armies — French, 
Austrian, and Neapolitan. When he had to give up his first 
plan of renewing the struggle in Tuscany, he made his way 
towards the republic of San Marino. _ The troops were en- 
gaged in some skirmishes in the vicinity of Arezzo, and in 
one of them Lorenzo Brunetti lost his life. Bassi had joined 
the retreating army at Tivoli; sorrow and exhaustion forced 
him to lag behind on the march, but he contrived each time 
to catch up the van. Arrived at the border of the little rock 
of freedom, Garibaldi was entreated by the Captain-Regent 
Belroppi to avoid exposing San Marino to the revenge of the 
Austrians. The petition was sent through Bassi. The 
General went to reply to it in person. He came, he said, as a 
refugee, and his men were prepared to jay down their arms. 
The position thus stated, the San Marinese authorities 
welcomed their illustrious though unbidden guest, in which 
welcome they showed a real magnanimity, if it be considered 
that the state was about to be hemmed round by an Austrian 
force largely outnumbering the population. During the night 
of July 31st Garibaldi and most of his officers escaped to the 
sea shore, to the unbounded chagrin of General Gorgowsky, 
who had made sure of their capture. Of the remaining Gari- 
baldians a part dispersed in the mountains and the rest were 
taken prisoners. 

Garibaldi hoped to place his sword at the disposal of the 
Venetian republic, which was still holding out. Thirteen 
fishing-smacks were on the shore at Cesenatico ; in these he 
embarked with his officers. The chief called Bassi into the 
boat that carried himself, Anita, Ciceruacchio, and Luigi 
Brunetti. At starting the day was cloudless and the wind 
favourable to the little fleet, but as evening approached a 
gale from the north set in, making progress difficult. When 
Venice was sighted, several Austrian cruisers gave chase. 
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The goal might still have been reached had Garibaldi’s orders 
been obeyed, but the fishermen lost their heads and made for 
the open sea. Sooner or later most of the boats were caught; 
four, including that which carried Garibaldi, ran ashore, 
driven before the wind, between the Punta della Maestra and 
the beginning of the pine forest of Ravenna. The Garibaldians 
landed, shook hands in silence, and separated. 

Ciceruacchio and his son went into the great pine wood. 
They were never seen again by any of the companions with 
whom they parted on the beach. The fate which befel them 
was long a mystery.: The Roman people would not believe 
their tribune dead ; they were confident that he would come 
back to them. During the Crimean war there was a report 
that Ciceruacchio had been seen dealing out wine to the 
Sardinian soldiers. Only after the liberation of Venetia did 
evidence come to light which seemed to show conclusively 
that the father and the son, a boy of thirteen, with six other 
Garibaldians, one of whom was a Genoese priest, were shot 
without trial by order of an Austrian lieutenant named Roka- 
vina, at Ca-Tiepoli, near Rovigo. The persons who gave 
this testimony pointed to the spot where the victims had 
been buried. 

Garibaldi took a different road. He was supporting his 
dying wife, and had not even a drop of fresh water to quench 
her thirst. Bassi walked by his side, when of a sudden a 
thought struck him: ‘I have red trousers,’ he said (he had 
borrowed them from a soldier, his own being worn out), ‘ per- 
haps I shall compromise you; I will go and see if I can 
change them.’ He went, and Garibaldi, crushed down as he 
was beneath the burden of misfortune, saw him go with 
indifference. 

Close to the lagunes of Comacchio, Signor Bonnet, a pro- 
prietor friendly to the Garibaldians, had estates. Thither 
Bassi turned his steps, in company with Count Livraghi, a 
wounded officer, whom he had met after he had left Garibaldi. 
On the 4th of August they entered a hostelry near the town 
and asked where they could find Signor Bonnet. The people 
answered that he was gone on a few hours’ journey. Two 
young countrymen said that the neighbourhood was swarm- 
ing with Austrians and papal carabineers. They had a boat 
ready and they proposed to row the fugitives over the lagune 
to a place of greater safety. There comes a time in the 
chase when the hunted animal can do no more, not even for 
life’s sake. Bassi told the youths to be without fear ; his 
companion was weary and he likewise; for the present they 
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would lie down to sleep. He spoke so calmly that the country- 
men thought they must have overrated the danger. While 
Bassi and Livraghi slept, a papal carabineer came to the 
hostelry, and hearing that there were two strangers, he had 
them roused, and took them before the governor of Comacchio. 
He had a notion that one might be Garibaldi. Bassi said, 
when questioned by the governor, ‘I am guilty of no crime 
save that of being an Italian, as you are yourself. I have 
risked my life for Italy, and your duty is to do good to those 
who have suffered for her.’ The governor would have been 
glad to let the prisoners go, but he dared not. He sent them 
therefore to an officer commanding the Croats, who sent them 
to.an inn, the Locanda della Luna. They undressed and 
went to sleep again. ‘l'owards noon Signor Bonnet returned 
to Comacchio, and on learning what had happened, he hurried 
to the Locanda della Luna with the resolution to save the two 
Garibaldians at all costs. Five minutes earlier he might 
have succceded ; as things were, he was followed almost at 
once by twelve Croats in the leading of the carabineer who 
made the first arrest. Bassi and Livraghi were driven off to 
prison with bayonets pointed at their breasts. 

The Austrians alleged afterwards that the prisoners were 
taken with arms in their hands. It is said that one of their 
officials admitted that the charge was fabricated, because 
without it Bassi, at least, could not have been shot. Asa 
matter of fact, Livraghi had lost his arms, and Bassi never 
carried any. ‘The only arms he possessed,’ says Signor 
Bonnet, ‘ consisted in his breviary and a leather case contain- 
ing the last cantos of his sacred poem, ‘ La Croce Vincitrice.’ 

Bassi was in the prison of Comacchio for two days. He 
drew on the wall a picture of Christ on the cross, writing 
underneath : ‘Ugo Bassi here suffered something, glad in 
spirit throngh the knowledge that he was innocent. Livraghi, 
a captain of Garibaldi, was present and shared in everything.’ 

On the third day the prisoners were chained and conveyed 
to Bologna in a cart under a guard of soldiers. There is a 
tradition that Garibaldi saw them passing through the 
Pineta. Along the way Bassi had to bear the scoffs and jeers 
of many—even of priests. Thus did the chances of fate lead 
him to die in the city he had ever looked upon as his beloved 
home: ‘la mia cara patria,’ he was wont to call it, singling 
it out as in a more special and personal sense the land of his 
fathers. He was taken to Austrian head-quarters, where his 
sister obtained the grace of a short interview with him. He 
told her not to grieve, for that his earthly mission was at an 
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end. His aged mother, Felicita Bassi, was kept in merciful 
ignorance of her son’s peril and of the closing scene. She 
lived yet a few months believing him to be in an Austrian 
fortress and hoping for his release. 

Count Livraghi was a Lombard and had once served in thé 
Austrian army. This was more than enough for the framers 
of the indictment. But against Bassi there was no case, 
Only the promptings of blind hate urged the Austrians to 
make him the scapegoat for all the damage that had been 
done them by Italian priests from the Pope Liberator down. 
wards. Pius IX. was much affected when he heard of the 
monk’s death, and he had good reason to be so. 

The thing can hardly be called a judicial murder: there 
was so little that was judicial about it. Bassi was briefly 
examined by an auditor ; then the sentence was drawn up, 
Still General Gorgowsky thought that as a priest was con- 
cerned it were as well to have his act approved by priests. 
Hence arose the most shocking incident of all. Twelve priests 
were fetched to countersign the death-warrant of their brother 
in Christ. Nine of these priests were Italians, and they 
signed. Three were Hungarians, military chaplains in the 
Austrian army. These three refused to take upon them the 
shedding of innocent blood. 

On August the 8th the condemned men were led outside 
the gate of Sant’ Isaia to a place where it was customary at 
that time to put criminals to death. Bassi tried to calm the 
indignation of his fellow-sufferer. Whatever words he was 
heard to speak were of peace and forgiveness. The grief and 
doubt and heart-sickness of defeat had passed him by, leaving 
the assurance by which he had been sustained through life, 
that, after all, ‘God had promised to save Italy.’ His own 
need was rest, and he was soon to have it. There was a 
great concourse of people and soldiers. By midday the place 
of execution was reached, and the firing party took up its 
position; but the young officer who was told off to give the 
word of command was too deeply moved to utter it. Another 
officer took his post. Bassi lifted his eyes in prayer towards 
the Monte della Guardia, where there is a sanctuary vene- 
rated by devout Catholics. Then he said, ‘I am ready ;’ and 
in a moment he fell dead. 

He was buried a few paces from where he fell. During 
the night unknown hands strewed the ground with flowers. 
Every night the same thing happened till the papal commis- 
sary had the body secretly dug up and laid in the cemetery of 
the Certosa, to which he could prevent access. He could not 
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prevent the feeling of horror evoked by the death of this 
patriot priest. Few executions have made an equal impres- 
sion. People whispered strange stories. Some one said that 
when walking after dark he had seen the monk robed in white 
with a shining light about his head. The fantasies of southern 
imaginations wound round the facts of a simple and heroic 
life. 

On the plain skirting the pine woods of Ravenna, where the 
last defenders of Rome wandered to death or exile, stands 
the vast church of S. Apollinaris in Classe. It is the only 
stone erect of what was once a populous city. The marsh 
water stagnates on a floor trodden by no congregation; but 
‘the church stands firm, bearing aloft in the wilderness the 
legend it has borne these thirteen centuries—Sanguis martyris 
semen fidei. The hunted Italians might have read a message 
of comfort in that inscription. Italy had been well sown; 
the fulness of time would bring the harvest. 

In just ten years Garibaldi visited Ugo Bassi’s grave—a 
‘grave honoured and cared for by a free people. 
~ Angelo Brunetti had to wait a little longer for the freedom 
of his birth-land, but now he too lies amongst his liberated 
fellow-citizens. The writer can speak as an eye-witness of 
the home-taking of Ciceruacchio’s dust. At Rovigo, October 
10, 1879, an urn holding what was left of the Roman popolano, 
his son, and his companions, was placed in the train running 
from Venice to Rome. Soon after Rovigo the line leaves 
Venetia and cuts through an angle of the Romagna before 
entering Tuscany. At each town, once bound to Rome, people 
were gathered to wish God-speed tothe convoy. There might 
have been 4000 men inside the station at Bologna; young 
men mostly, of the artizan class. It was noteworthy to see 
the forbearing gentleness of this crowd in the midst of its 
excitement—a woman could pass to and fro through the thick 
of it without having anything to fear. The flags and garlands 
were draped in crape, and as silence is the privilege of the 
dead, all was quiet except for the strains of a funeral march. 
Yet when the train moved off, the pent-up enthusiasm would 
break forth, and cheer after cheer followed us till we were out 
of hearing. We were in Rome early next morning. Under 
the charge of Menotti Garibaldi the urn was taken to a 
chapelle ardente, where also were deposited chests containing 
the remains of more than three hundred of those who at 
different dates had died for Rome. On the 12th six funeral 
‘ears left the Piazza dei Termini for the Janiculum. A long 
procession went before and after them—workmen’s and ma- 
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sonic societies, ministers to the Crown, troops of the regular 
army, Garibaldian veterans, and a company of the orphan 
children of Italian soldiers. The latter wore their fathers’ 
decorations ; one young boy with the face of a child Raffaele, 
had his breast hidden by medals and crosses. Next to the 
biers walked two fair-haired little girls, and two women ill able 
to conceal their emotion ; they were the surviving kindred of 
Angelo Brunetti. His name, or the name rather that had 
been given him, was the only one heard that day. Ciceruae. 
chio had come back, and who should say that he was entirely 
= ? This was the thought uppermost in the minds of 
all. 

The masses in the streets and public places defied counting, 
and everywhere the conduct of the people was ‘dignified and 
imposing :’ words which described it in ‘ The Times’ telegram, 
but which from their aptness will bear repeating. After many 
hours of a slow, triumphal progress the procession wound up 
the Janiculan Hill to the terrace opposite S. Pietro in Montorio. 
Below the terrace lies every foot of the city; beyond the city, 
the campagna ; beyond the campagna, the mountains. Here 
the dead were committed to the earth while the living multi- 
tude stood round in the freedom and sunshine of Rome. 

EVELYN CARRINGTON. 
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(8) The Doctrine of the Priesthood. London, 1857. The One 
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Ivan article in the last number of this Review the question 
was started as to the purport of the Lord’s Supper, and it was 
proposed to apply the criteria of history to facilitate the 
inquiry whether the great Christian feast was a sacrifice, a 
communion, or a memorial. The course pursued was as 
follows. Having premised some important general principles 
suggested by historical research, and of peculiar utility in a 
dispassionate and hopeful investigation into the great sacra- 
mentarian controversies, the attempt was made to photograph 
the several phases of the long and vehement struggle to give 
intellectual expression to the doctrine of the Holy Communion. 
Nor did rapidity of survey preclude some degree of accuracy. 
The intense realism of the Apostolic Fathers was sketched, 
the primitive doctrinal contributions of the leading Fathers 
of the second century were outlined, the growth of the Tri- 
dentine dogma was traced from the early aberrations of 
Cyprian and his successors on to the deplorab'e tractate of 
Radbert, to the warm contvoversialists of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, end to the appalling decree of the Fourth Lateran 
Council; and, finally, the eager and embittered antagonisms 
of the Reformation were described, which gave birth in due 
time to the theoretical statements of that master in experi- 
ence and culture, in Scripture and its harmonious present- 
ments-—John Calvin. With Calvin, as we said, the creative 
stage in the apprehension of the doctrine of the Supper came 
to an end, and the assim: lative stage commenced. ‘The publi- 
cation of the ‘ Institutio Christiana’ gave the final lead to the 
formulation of the doctrine with which we are concerned. All 
that was thenceforth left to subsequent thinkers for many 
generations was, to use the phraseology of Leibnitz, to pre- 
sent with more distinctness what Calvin had clearly seized ; 
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unless, indeed, they repeated or modified some previous phase 
of the doctrinal development. 

- It is now proposed to continue the examination, and, after 
comparing the doctrine of Calvin with the other formulas 
extant, and tracing its history in the several Protestant 
Churches, to throw the light thus gained upon the raging 
Anglican dispute. .So unusual a mode of illumination may 
well bring out into sharp relief a few obscure or overlooked 
features of the controversy. From the days, then, of the 
Reformers the doctrine of the Supper existed in four definitely 
contrasted forms, commonly known by the names of the Tri- 
dentine, the Reformed, the Lutheran, and the Zwinglian. 
These diverse solutions may be conveniently characterized by 
bearing in mind the three fundamental questions originated 
by the scriptural narratives of institution; firstly, as to the 
nature of the rite; secondly, as to the nature of the benefit 
received ; thirdly, as to the manner in which the rite produces 
the benefit. According to the Tridentine view, the rite con- 
sists in an actual transformation of the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ, the benefit received is a mystical 
but actual participation in the body and blood of Christ thus 
transformed (or in the whole Christ, as it is otherwise expressed, 
thus made present), whereas the rite produces the benefit in 


a purely mechanical manner so to speak, since to partake of. 


the bread and wine is to partake of Christ, quite irrespective 
of mental state. For all practical purposes the Lutheran 
doctrine is similar, the rite being a mysterious unification or 
association of the elements and the Lord Jesus, the benefit 
received being a participation in the combination of sub- 
stance thus resulting; the rite, therefore, producing the 
benefit in a perfectly natural manner, again quite irrespective 
of the spiritual state, as many Lutherans openly avow, 
although a few hesitate to carry their opinions to their logical 
conclusions. In these two forms of the doctrine, let it be 
noted, the theological problem at issue is really solved when 
the nature of the rite is solved. The Zwinglian doctrine 
strays by a parallel restriction of view to but one aspect of 
the complex problem. According to the view of Zwingli, the 
nature of the rite is a purely symbolic representation, namely, 
a representation of the body and blood of Jesus under the 
figures of bread and wine, whence the two further con- 
sequences immediately follow that, on the one hand, the 
nature of the benefit received is whatever spiritual results 
follow a quickening of memory concerning the atoning death 
of Christ, and, on the other hand, the rite produces the 
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benefit in a manner perfectly simple and intelligible, the act 
of reminiscence naturally producing the benefits accruing from 
reminiscence. All the three views stated err by limitation of 
vision. The Romanist solves all the difficulties inherent in 
our Lord’s words of institution by taking one fatal gulp of 
credulity, and by the supposition of an initial transubstantia- 
tion insures, he thinks, the one fact for which he feels himself 
bound to contend—the real presence of Christ in the sacred 
ceremony. The Lutheran likewise, with a keen sense for the 
same great fact, posits a stupendous alliance of the substance 
of the risen Christ with the substance of the bread and wine, 
and rests content. Yet, again, the Zwinglian, with an insur- 
mountable objection to so immense a leap of credulity, and 
with a strong feeling for the symbolism of Scripture, assumes 
nothing but the symbolic nature of the sacramental elements, 
and thus puts his intellect to repose. The Reformed doctrine 
is the true via media. It retains all the elements of truth 
which these several views contain, and at the same time 
neither places so insuperable a stumbling-block in the way as 
a theory of mysterious transmutation or mysterious associa- 
tion, nor levels the rough places of the doctrine by a theory of 
* simple symbolism. Calvin formulated a doctrine of the real 
» presence of Christ in His own memorial feast without assert- 
ing any transmutation of elements or addition thereto, and he 
formulated a doctrine of symbolism without denying an extra- 
symbolic significance. To Calvin—to repeat the result of our 
previous analysis—the nature of the rite was a symbolic 
representation of the body and blood of Christ under the figure 
of bread and wine, there being nothing in the bread and wine 
but bread and wine—the nature of the benefit received was a 
communion with the risen Redeemer Himself, the elements 
employed being the means of bringing the real presence into the 
souls of men, and the benefit being more than a mere recalling 
to mind of ideas of Christ and His work formerly conceived— 
whilst the rite wrought the benefit by the agency of the 
spiritual presence of the glorified Saviour in the hearts of His 
believing children; an agency, indeed, scarcely to be better 
described than by the much misused phrase of ‘the real pre- 
sence of Christ,’ a phrase which it is high time to employ, as 
we have already done several times, in the Evangelical in- 
terest. Heresy has as little right to the best phrases as the 
devil to the best tunes. 
A very little thought must render manifest the tremendous 
superiority of thisconception of Calvin’s to any of its predeces- 
sors. For example, it does not ignore any Of the conditions of 
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the problem presented by the scriptural narratives. This can 
scarcely be alleged concerning any other form of the doctrine 
extant. Rome denies in toto the symbolism Zwingli sees in 
the service, and thus denies in toto that figurative reference 
which all the laws of language hint at, and which the whole 
connection with the Jewish Passover and the Mosaic ritual 
substantiates. J’or sheer consistency, indeed, Romish theo- 
logians are compelled to deny the symbolic reference of the 
sacrifices of the Old Covenant and merely find therein types 
of the Mass, as may be seen exemplified in Thalhofer’s essay 
upon the Bloodless Sacrifices of Mosaism. Even the Lutheran 
view, with its tendency to inconsistent compromise, seems 
logically to give rise to the same negation of symbolism. Con- 
versely, Zwingli errs by minimizing the amazing significance 
of those parts of the gospel narratives, and especially of the 
Pauline narrative, which manifestly imply a real presence of 
some kind of the risen Saviour. Again, Calvin’s theory not 
only contains the whole truth of the scriptural narratives, but 
nothing but that truth. There are no extraneous additions. 
The theory is a congruous and rational summary of what the 
New Testament states, and of nothing but what the New 
Testament states, thus answering most accurately to the 
conditions of a true theory. It puts into consistent and 
orderly language the data provided by Scripture. It eluci- 
dates by exclusion, it co-ordinates by analysis, it explains by 
expression, it filiates by arrangement. Further, the doctrine 
of Calvin does not violate, as do the two metabolic views, the 
well-known and the commonly acknowledged canon as to the 
multiplication of miracles. It shows that all the necessities 
of the case can be fully met without any such staggering 
demand upon faith as is made both by the Romanist and the 
Lutheran. Yet again, as has been previously said, Calvin's 
formula preserves all those good points which endow the 
alternative doctrines with vitality, for to it the elements 
are bread and wine, and nothing but bread and wine, and to 
it the benefits are due to Christ, and to none but Christ. 
Lastly, so completely does the Calvinist statement answer all 
the conditions of the investigation, that no sooner is this 
reply apprehended than it seems to be nothing new. It appa- 
rently repeats in slightly different language what all the ages 
have been struggling to express; and not only does Calvin 
appear to give adequate expression and intellectual form 
to the unvoiced reflections of the illiterate but pious, and the 
unreasoning but saintly, but he seems to be repeating, in the 
language of his time, what thinkers like Ireneus and Ter- 
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tullian, Origen and Basil, Athanasius and Augustine, Chry- 
sostom and Bede, Berengar and Ratramnus, Wiclif and 
Huss, have been ever saying before him, and to be putting 
the finishing touches of lucidity to everything worthy that has 
emanated from the great men of the past, who were at once 
profound and good, acute and single minded, many-sided 
and spiritual. To be brief, the doctrine first clearly stated 
by Calvin is at once scriptural, consistent, reasonable, and 
complete. 

Nevertheless, there is one standing argument against the 
adequacy of Calvin’s doctrine of the Supper—it has not been 
universally received. Nor shall the force of this objection be 
in any degree depreciated. Rather would we augment its 
force by all the emphasis we can command. It is beyond a 
question that Calvin’s view has not met with a universal 
reception. But the reasons are not far to seek. History 
affords a very clear reply why this interpretation of the 
scriptural narratives has not become paramount, and truths 
of greater value can scarcely be found than are connected 
with the history of the fact why a doctrine so reasonable has 
not become everywhere victorious. Survivals in doctrine as 
well as in physical organization are eminently enlightening. 

Let the exact point, to which attention is now directed, be — 
restated. The point is this. Side by side with Calvin’s 
view of the Supper, every form of the doctrine extant in 
his days still exists. The question, therefore, is, whether this 
non-recoznition is due to the doctrine itself and the form of its 
presentation, or whether a satisfactory explanation of this 
non-success is afforded by the history cf the last three cen- 
turies. The question is one of considerable interest. It 
opens up the whole history of the sacramental doctrine in 
the Protestant Churches, and in fact presents that history 
abridged. 

That the Tridentine dogma survives all the determined and 
well-accoutred assaults made thereon goes without saying. 
Transubstantiation stands or falls with the Church of Rome. 
Of this the canons appended to the decree made at the 
thirteenth session of the Council of Trent, denouncing ana- 
thema upon any who disbelieve the minutest peculiarities of 
the Papist doctrine, are sufficient evidence. Rome does not 
acknowledge the distinctions between reveiation and theo- 
logy, faith and doctrine, to which allusion has been previously 
made, as the express declarations of historical research. 
Just as the self-styled Catholic Church, without whose borders 
there is no salvation, abjures the possibility of error in the 
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conciliar formulation of doctrine, so Rome abjures the possi- 
bility of progress in the intellectual apprehension of doctrine 
when once formulated. In a doctrine once formulated there 
is no room for aught but faith. Rome distinctly founds her 
demand to be believed not upon the scripturalness or the 
rationality of her creed, but upon its ecclesiastical authority. 
When Rome asserts, belief is imperative. Hermes, it is true, 
a Romish theologian, based the credibility of papal theology 
upon a form of rational proof, but with this result—Her- 
mesianism was banned by the Pope. The fundamental 
dogma of Rome is that whatever she teaches must be true, 
whether or not it be cognizable as true. Rome, then, being 
infallible in doctrine because she says she is, there is no 
opportunity left for further adjustment, proof, or persuasion 
when once a doctrine has been declared ex cathedré. How- 
ever unscriptural, however repugnant to sanctified thought 
or practice, the doctrine, be it that of transubstantiation, 
must remain as long as Rome remains. 

But however explicable the persistence of the Tridentine 
doctrine, it is at first sight somewhat perplexing, it must be 
confessed, that some tolerable unanimity has not been arrived 
at amongst the great Protestant Churches. All these Churches 
professedly base their doctrine of the Supper upon the Scrip- 
tures and the Scriptures only; all these Churches declare 
their theologies to be nothing but the consistent expression in 
the terms of the intellect of what the Gospels and the Epistles 
present in the terms of narrative and exhortation; and yet 
there certainly exists a lamentable diversity of opinion. If 
Calvin’s view is not merely a consistent and reasonable, but 
the only consistent and reasonable translation of Scripture, 
how is it that it has not become the ruling teaching? There 
is a catholic doctrine of the Trinity, how is it that there is 
not a catholic doctrine of the much simpler matter of the 
Supper? The history of the Churches which sprang from the 
Reformation affords a precise reply. 

Thus history definitely declares that there has always been 
a tendency towards Calvin’s view when the currents of reli- 
gious life have been full and deep. As surely as history 
shows that the Protestant Churches have always been agreed 
in their steadfast and unwavering opposition to the Romish 
dogma, it also shows to demonstration that an increase 
of Christian vitality has always been accompanied by an 
approximation to Calvin’s interpretation of the Supper. Days 
of more open vision have been days of the preponderant 
adherence to the more spiritual estimate of the great Chris- 
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tian feast. So true, for example, were the religious instincts 
of the Reformers themselves, that not only was there a time 
when both Luther and Zwingli harmonized in doctrine, but, 
at the hour when their strife raged most fiercely, it is difficult 
to repress a suspicion that the passionate quarrel was mere 
logomachy and misunderstanding. Indeed, to judge from the 
casual and least controversial statements of these two giants 
in combat, it might not be unintelligibly and too recklessly 
asserted that Luther was no Lutheran, nor was Zwingli a 
Zwinglian. To the last Luther shrank from the logical con- 
sequences of his own views, and forbade the ritual of the 
adoration of the elements, which was but the immediate 
consequence of his idea of the Saviour’s presence. So, too, it 
is needless to do more than mention, in this connection, how 
the Churches of Scotland, Geneva, and the Netherlands—the 
warmth of their sentiments rendering their spiritual appre- 
hension vivid—accepted Calvin’s estimate of the Supper, 
formulating it in their confessions, and advocating it in their 
eatechisms. It is true that neither Knox, nor Cranmer, nor 
Guido de Brés, nor the Westminster divines, nor the Hun- 
garian reformers, as may be said without detriment to their 
other exceptional endowments, had either the lucidity or the 
system of the calmer intellect of Calvin, and that therefore 
both confessions and catechisms fall short of the precision of. 
the ‘Institutes ;’ notwithstanding, in all kinds of difficulty, 
the ‘Institutes’ remained the great well of that theology 
which had its source in the Scriptures, and tendencies to 
contamination were speedily neutralized by recurrence to 
that source. Moreover, is not the Book of Common Prayer a 
witness in point ? Was not the compromise which tolerated 
its numerous contradictions the result of the half-heartedness 
and indifferent fervour of the English Reformation? And a 
similar testimony is borne by the later history of Protestant- 
ism. In the great scholastic age of the Lutheran Church, 
before the spell of rationalism had woven itself around the 
earnestness and conviction of the German nation, and when 
the teaching of its mighty founder was revivifying the popular 
life, filling the lands with schools, forming the strongest pos- 
sible basis for religious life and hope, and giving to a large 
band of theologians that regenerative experience which it was 
their task to translate into logical form and carry to ultimate 
conclusions—in those palmiest days of the orthodox schools of 
Wittenberg, Tiibingen, Strasburg, Greifswald, Dantzig, Lubeck, 
and Hamburg, and of the orthodox teaching of a Gerhard, 
a Hunn, a Calov, a Quenstedt, a Gerlach, a Reuchlin, a 
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Mosheim, and the two Osianders—instances many might be 
adduced, from exact professorial prelections, as well as from 
rhetorical pulpit address, of this predisposition towards the 
Calvinist conception. Certainly, when Hollatius was accused 
of Calvinizing the ‘ Formula of Concord’ by his notion of the 
Unio Sacramentalis, his one defence was the common accept- 
ance and inculeation of the Reformed tenet. Even Quenstedt 
himself is less Lutheran than Genevan as regards the Eucha- 
rist. In the intervals of the doctrinal decomposition of the 
eighteenth century, again, men like Spener and Zinzendorf 
afforded additional though solitary examples of the point we 
are illustrating. Besides, was it not abundantly evident in 
the great English revival of the last century, how Whitefield 
and Wesley, and their followers by their means, took new 
delight in the Lord's Supper, laying great store by the fact of 
the Saviour’s presence in the heart of the believing com- 
municants ? But we pause, although instances might be 
almost indefinitely augmented from the more remote fields of 
historical inquiry. Is it wonderful that he who consciously 
communes with Christ in the noisy ways of common life 
should also consciously commune with Him in the placid 
hour of the remembrance of His great sacrifice ? 

But the history of the Protestant Churches also makes it 
indubitable that, even when the tides of spiritual feeling 
have been flowing, the several distinctive confessions, at once 
monuments to be revered and standards to be obeyed, have 
been the great, the irremovable hindrance to the coalescence 
of Churches and the approximation of doctrine. Would that 
Melancthon and Calvin could but have forecast the lamentable 
influence of the creeds they made authoritative as well as 
formulated! The early articles of Protestantism have checked 
inquiry and prevented union. A little illustration of the 
latter point, capable though it is of endless enlargement, 
must suffice. Very brief was the duration of the fraternity 
between the two great divisions of Protestantism which was 
typified when at Marburg Luther gave the right hand of 
fellowship to Zwingli, in 1529. Yet so pleasant was the 
remembrance of that short-lived catholicity, that attempts 
have been made again and again in later times to restore the 
early union between the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, 
as at the conferences held at Leipzig, Thorn, and Cassel. . In 
every case the confessions of faith have proved themselves 
too rigid to be amended and too venerable to be contemned. 
Eve the sceptical eighteenth century, with its desire to 
regard all creeds as antiquated, had not temerity enough to 
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demolish these boundaries of the past, and, notwithstanding 
that conference after conference was held to endeavour to 
unite the two Evangelical Churches of the land, not Ursinus 
nor Winkler, Jablonski nor Leibnitz, Lutken nor Turretin, 
was man enough to ‘ pull down the crows’ nests,’ to use 
Knox’s phrase. So persistent a man as Frederick the Great 
confessed his inability, strong as was his desire, to remove 
these verbal barriers. Nor have the several attempts of the 
nineteenth century met with a better fate. The confessions 
have been the missiles before which such ardent workers for 
union as Sach and Schleiermacher have first grown weary 
and then withdrawn from the siege. How easy it would be 
to draw parallel examples from our own lands we do not 
delay to show, resting satisfied with the conclusive evidence 
afforded by continental efforts at union in belief or in practice, 
removed as they are from party feeling and sectarian jealousies. 
The fact is that, while no one has so acute a sense of the 
utility of creeds as the historical inquirer, no one has so 
inalienable a conviction of their danger. Useful as land- 
marks, they are seen to be deceitful as refuges. They are 
the medals of thought, but they must not be its moulds. 
When placed to regulate the flow of the stream of sanctified 
intellect, there is a momentous peril lest they act as dams. 
It is not the conflicts of opposing schools, themselves aids to 
advance, which the student of history learns to dread, but 
it is that abrogation of conflict, which is equivalent to the 
formulation of an authoritative confession. Even when the 
creed is true to its minutest detail, it is seen to be perilous to 
make it universally binding, for language changes and souls 
expand, and so magnificent a testimony to orthodoxy as the 
Athanasian defence of the Trinity, the admiration of the 
theologian and the guide of the novice, becomes in the lapse 
of time perplexing, if not ridiculous, to the majority, a 
stumbling-block and not a stepping-stone even to the literate 
and reverential, only to be understood after a laborious re- 
construction in the light of the age of its composition. If 
science has made her magnificent conquests during the last 
fifty years, it has not been because its votaries have succes- 
sively declared their results to be final, and to be believed 
under tremendous penalties, but by the gradual evolution of 
truth from the unfettered researches of the advocates of 
opposing theories. Had Hutton endowed a college upon the 
express condition that it should teach in perpetuity no geolo- 
gical doctrine but that associated with his name, he woul! 
have doomed all his beneficiaries to childish ignorance and 
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obsolete error—to say nothing of endangering morality by 
unreal subscription—and would have irretrievably arrested the 
progress of the science he loved so well. Has the influence 
upon theological science of the several distinctive confessions 
and articles been any less disastrous? At any rate, in the 
matter of the Lord’s Supper, history gives sufficient coun- 
tenance to the assertion that, were the bondage of standards 
removed, there would be practical unanimity on the basis of 
Calvin’s doctrine, when the current of spiritual life ran 
deeply. 

If, these hampering restrictions removed, the unanimity 
was not complete, it would arise from a third fact accen- 
tuated by the history of the Church. History also teaches 
that, as the tides of holy feeling have ebbed, there has always 
been a gravitation to a less spiritual view and a recurrence 
to the Zwinglian conception, or even to the Socinian, which 
is less spiritual still, the Supper being simply ‘a club supper,’ 
' as the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ puts it, a breaking and eating 

of bread in company, with silent remembrance of the Founder 
of the feast. That perception of the presence of the risen 
Lord, that ‘discerning of the Lord’s body,’ so hallowing, so 
reassuring, so stimulating to the believer, can only be attained 
_at a certain altitude of spiritual life. Lower levels are much 
more easy and frequent. Hence the gravitation to the 
Zwinglian view, which makes no further demand upon the 
spirit than the recognition of the emblematical nature of 
the bread and wine. Nor must we forget the force of recoil 
from views like the Romanist and Lutheran. From sheer 
repugnance to the idea of any change in the elements many 
have swung to the opposite error, and have by preference 
come to regard the Lord’s Supper as a simple act of memorial, 
which brings Christ to our minds precisely as a portrait may 
recall the dead. Rather than believe that their omnipotent 
Lord comes and goes at the words of a priest, they believe 
that He neither comes nor goes. Add to these two reasons 
the prevalence of teaching which has failed to indicate, because 
it has failed to perceive, the blessed fact of a communion 
with the present Master of the feast, more real because more 
comprehended than in the hour of its first institution, and 
the frequent recurrence and the widespread acceptance of the 
Zwinglian type of doctrines becomes explicable. Those who 
cannot see the Lord with the spirit can intellectually remember 
Him. It is such considerations—the force of recoil, inadequate 
teaching, the lack of deep religiousness, the absence of desire 
for close fellowship with Christ—which clear up the frequent 
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inculcation during the history of the Protestant Church of so 
eviscerated a doctrine as the Zwinglian. Instances in proof 
we have no space to quote, but refer to Dr. Hebert’s work, 
which is rather weak, however, in the Protestant ages, and 
to the works of Kahnis and Luthardt already quoted, which 
might be so largely supplemented from English writers ; for 
it was certainly the Zwinglian doctrine which was the pre- 
ponderant one amongst us in the last and in the early decades 
of this century. The seculum rationalisticum was scarcely a 
time for the raising of the ancient watchword, ‘The Ubiquity 
of Christ, the Ubiquity of Christ.’ 

Such, then, was the history of the doctrine of the Supper— 
a history first of formulation and then of assimilation—until 
the rise of the Tractarian movement, which, amongst other 
results, originated as bitter a sacramentarian controversy as 
the past had witnessed. Nor was this controversy confined 
to the study, the college, or the clique. From the mode 
adopted for its initiation it has penetrated the press, the 
pulpit, and the popular assembly. Newman had the convie- 
tion, he tells us, that ‘ living movements do not come of com- 
mittees, nor are great ideas worked out through the post, even 
though it had been the penny post.’ With the aim, therefore, 
as another of its leaders has expressed it, of ‘ attracting the 
attention of the well-educated, without affecting the dryness 
or the depti of theological learning,’ the Oxford movement 
was started by the publication of a series of twopenny tracts, 
and it has been maintained by a wholesale resort to printed 
sermons, letters in newspapers, and brief pamphlets. Thus 
it happens that, although few treatises of first-rate importance 
have emanated from this Anglican school, page after page in 
the British Museum catalogue has to be devoted to the fleet- 
ing productions associated with the names of Mr. Bennett, 
Archdeacon Denison, Canon Carter, Professor Pusey, and 
Bishop Wilberforce. By such means England has been stirred 
to its core by a conflict as severe as disruptive. : 

The day has gone by for speaking in the language of ‘ Th 
Edinburgh Review’ of the ‘ Oxford malignants,’ and the ‘ Ox- 
ford conspirators.’ Now that the first angry passions have 
subsided, it is possible to estimate with some justice the 
claims of the Tractarian party to respect. Assuredly, the 
ecclesiastical movement associated with such men as John 
Keble, John Henry Newman, Richard Hurrell Froude, Arthur 
Philip Perceval, and Hugh Rose, was no unmixed evil. 
‘Flagrant evils,’ one of them has said, ‘cure themselves by 
being flagrant.’ At least the movement had the merit of a 
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lofty aim and a devoted purpose. At least it must be cor. 
dially recognized that Newman and his friends at Oriel were 
actuated by a magnanimous, if a misdirected, desire for the 
good of the Church to which they belonged. So far also as 
the movement was a recoil from the icy deadness or the 
boneless sentimentality bequeathed by the previous century, 
it was of some advantage to religion. Alas! Keble had only 
too much reason to lament ‘ the Socinian leaven ;’ Froude to 
bewail ‘the current Rationalism ;’ and Newman to decry 
‘what we used to call Erastianism.’ Hence the soul of good 
in things evil which has proved so awakening to the English 
Establishment, so evocative of some of the least natural 
graces, so productive of spiritual energy. In the third decade 
of this century the Establishment had become eminently one- 
sided ; even the God-sent Methodist revival, which had 
kindled a new life in the several Nonconformist bodies, had 
become distorted into a most astonishing compound of large- 
ness in word and limitation in heart. ‘There was need of 
a second Reformation,’ as Newman expressed it; it was high 
time that some revulsion should take place, be it even a re- 
instatement of a little truth and much error. In certain 
neglected phrases of the English formularies a hopeful germ 
was seen as of some depurative Eucalyptus. 

Taking their stand, for example, upon certain phrases in 
the Communion Service and the Catechism, the Tractarians 
promulgated a very different doctrine of the Lord’s Supper to 
that Zwinglian doctrine which was uppermost in their day. 
Of course, the Book of Common Prayer, born as it was in 
compromise, lent itself to their purpose. ‘‘‘ Two can play at 
that,’ was often in my mouth,’ Newman confesses, ‘ when 
men of Protestant sentiments appealed to the Articles, Homi- 
lies, or Reformers; in the sense that, if they had a right 
to speak loud, I had the liberty to speak as well as they, and 
had the means by the same or parallel appeals to give them 
tit for tat.’ Well may the royal declaration prefixed to thie 
Thirty-nine Articles, state that his Majesty of England took 
comfort, because ‘men of all sorts take the Articles of the 
Church of England to be for them.’ It was no difficult task, 
therefore, that the Tractarian party set itself when it deter- 
mined to formulate, on the basis of the Book of Common 
Prayer, a new doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, or, rather, as 
they fondly imagined, to resuscitate the ancient doctrine of 
the Bible, the Fathers, and the great Anglican divines. 

What, then, is the eucharistic doctrine of the Tractarians ? 
Is it ‘ one and indivisible, to adopt the phrase of one of the 
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school ? Can we truly speak of a single Tractarian doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper? A minute examination of their asser- 
tions makes a considerable unanimity of teaching manifest. 
They all advocate the real presence of Christ in the Supper. 
They all declare that presence to be in the bread and wine. 
They all attribute that presence in the elements to the act of 
consecration ; as the words of the famous Protest of 1856 has 
it: ‘Christ is present after consecration and before commu- 
nicating.’ ‘They all assert the validity of consecration to 
depend upon the apostolical succession. It is their common 
opinion that participation is the great means of being justi- 
fed. They are agreed in maintaining what Archdeacon 
Denison has called ‘the great test of the right understand- 
ing of the Real Presence,’ viz., that ‘the wicked do in the 
sacrament not only take, but eat and drink unworthily to 
their own condemnation, the Lody and blood of Christ, which 
they do not discern.’ They are also agreed in maintaining 
that Christ being present in the consecrated elements, there 
should be an adoration of them, or of the Christ in them, to 
take such forms as the seclusion of the chancel, the decora- 
tion of the altar, the elevation of the elements, the adorn- 
ment and the attitudinization of the officiating priests, the 
eastward position. Upon the question as to the exact nature 
of what is technically called the wnio sacramentalis, they 
widely differ, although most are content to speak of a mys- 
terious union of Christ with the elements not to be further 
defined. Extracts innumerable might be cited in proof of 
this unanimity and difference. Let one collateral testimony 
suffice. In the famous Ditcher case, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury decided against the Archdeacon of Taunton, a 
a letter of protest was immediately published, containing, 
amongst other signatures, those of Bennett of Frome, Carter 
of Clewer, John Keble, and Edward Bouverie Pusey, expressly 
declaring their agreement-—and their belief of the agreement 
of the English Articles, Liturgy, and great divines—with the 
several points mentioned above. This protest, which we 
should like to quote as a whole, has been snatched from the 
oblivion of the newspaper, and reprinted in Denison’s ‘ Notes 
of my Life.’ 

It is manifest, therefore, that the Tractarian doctrine is not 
the Tridentine, but the Lutheran, carried, however, to logical 
conclusions, such as adoration, from which Luther and 
Melancthon shrank, and with additions, such as sacramental 
justification and priestly consecration, which Luther, true in 
instinct if false in logic, could never bring himself to make. 

NO. CXLY. 4 
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The Tractarians, too, are unanimous in denying that they 
teach the Romish doctrine, and justly so, seeing that they 
unanimously deny, what no adherent to the Articles could 
believe, the dogma of transubstantiation. They would sym- 
pathize with the sentiments, if not with the language, of Froude 
when he designates Roman Catholics ‘ wretched Tridentines,’ 


and speaks of Trent as ‘the atrocious council.’ To classify 


the Tractarian doctrine exactly: it holds the Lutheran view 
of the association of Christ with the bread and wine, and the 
Tridentine view of the priest who effects the association. And 
here a lucid series of contrasts from a German writer may 
be translated and inserted, who says— 


As the Evangelical Churches lay down two main principles, justification 
by faith alone, and the sole authority of Holy Writ, so there are two lead- 


ing principles in Tractarianism, justification by the sacraments alone, and — 


the sole authority of the Church. In the Evangelical Churches the 
supreme importance is attached to the subjective grasp of the objective 
salvation by means of faith; in Tractarianism, the supreme importance 
is attached to the objective communication of salvation by means of the 
sacraments. In the former case, the assurance of salvation rests upon 
the inward testimony of the Spirit; in the latter upon the external 
witness of the Church as to the due administration of the sacraments. 
There, the seal is the Holy Ghost, here, the apostolical succession. 


By way of criticism of this new theory—for it is new what- 
ever its advocates may say, and as a whole finds no parallel, 
to say nothing of support, in the numerous extracts from 
Anglican divines given in Tract LXXXI.—our purpose will be 
served by stating a few corollaries upon the line of inquiry 
we have been pursuing. 

In the first place, the Tractarian theory embodies features 
which are non-scriptural. As compared with the New Testa- 
ment it errs in a double respect. The theory contains what 
is not in the Scriptures, and the Scriptures contain what is 
not in the theory. On the one hand, that is to say, the 
doctrinal generalization presented is not, nor does it profess 
to be, a iin 4 from none but scriptural data. The 
Scripture narratives afford no countenance whatever to the 
prominence accorded to consecration, to the priestly assump- 
tions made, to tlie tenet of justification by communicating. 
For the arrogant assumption of a priestly caste—the lineal 
descendants of the Apostles, endowed with the stupendous 
ability to compel the presence of an absent Redeemer—where 
is there a single vestige of authority in the New Testament? 
The Apostles claimed no such pre-eminent position. Accord- 
ing to the New Testament, bold entrance into the Holiest is 
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°Y | the prerogative of the whole brotherhood in Christ, and Peter 
‘Y | does not hesitate to call the converted Jews of the dispersion 
‘a holy priesthood.’ As for the tenet of sacramental justifi- 
cation, it belies the entire current of the Gospels and Epistles. 
In this connection, it is noteworthy that two of the leading 
r, | exponents of the Tractarian view, Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Y | Carter, both profess to give, in a reasoned exposition, scrip- 
tural grounds for the doctrine they avow. But what are 
these Scripture grounds? Mr. Bennett, be it noted, rests 
content with giving a harmony of the relative narratives of 
Y | the Gospels, and of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
says not one word by way of showing how these narratives 
involve the Tractarian theory. As for Mr. Carter, who, in his 
1. | letter to his parishioners, pretends to give the scriptural 
da | authorities for the faith that is in him, he uses words which 
e | any Calvinist might employ. We quote the ipsissima verba of 
@ | the summary he gives of his- conclusions from Scripture. 
‘Looking, then,’ he says, ‘at what we can gather out of the 
n | Scriptures, it appears that the Holy Eucharist is not a mere 
il | remembrance of One who once died for us, not a mere sign of 
» | Oneabsent from us; but that the outward and visible signs veil 
the very presence of the Lord—that we are to contemplate in 
_ »\,the sacrament not merely the visible creatures of bread and 
: ( wine, but a presence of Christ brought near to us, most pro- 
foundly invisible and inconceivable, most ineffably heavenly 
and spiritual, but yet a presence of our Lord in His very 
body and His very blood, alive and life-giving, divinely real, 
divinely saving to all those who are duly prepared to receive 
Him.’ But what has all this to do with the presence of 
Christ in and with the elements, with the adoration of the 
elements, with the potent priestly consecration, with justifica- 
tion by participating ? With the exception of a single phrase, 
the same language might be employed by any adherent to 
Calvin’s view; and as for that phrase, ‘the outward and 
visible signs veil the presence of the Lord,’ it has been 
slipped in without calling previous attention to any scriptural 
authority for it. Besides, the theory omits. one great scrip- 
tural feature of the Supper, its connection with the Jewish 
ritual: any doctrine of consubstantiation ignores the entire 
teaching of Scripture as to how rites become spiritually useful, 
the entire teaching as to how, to use the technical terms, 
symbols become sacraments. Until Tractarians themselves 
advance more reliable and cogent scriptural authority for 
their doctrine, it is not irrational to assert their inability so 
to do. 
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Secondly, the Tractarian theory has no support in the early 
Christian centuries. Anglicans of all schools are ever appeal. 
ing to what they call the catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, 
There is no catholic doctrine. There is no doctrine which fulfils 
the requirements of the oft-quoted canon of Vincentius of 
Lerins, ‘quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.’ And 
this doctrine is very far removed from being catholic. There 
is no single writer in the first four centuries concerning whom 
it may be asserted with truth that the Tractarian theory 
summarizes and does nothing but summarize the direct and 
indirect testimony he bears to this sacred ordinance. It is 
not said that individual points of the Anglican doctrine do not 
find some recoguition in that primitive age, and that there are 
not some phrases to be found which argue a real presence 
of Christ of some kind, and which favour some species of 
metabolism; but it is distinctly alleged that neither the 
peculiar features of the view in question, nor any sentiments 
which imply that view, are to be discovered from Polycarp 
to Augustine. Not all the excerpts of Dr. Pusey and his 
numerous followers in the same field, who have ransacked the 
early Fathers with eyes for one class of facts, it must be 
confessed, and no eyes for facts of an opposite class, have 
rucceeded in demonstrating the existence of the characteristics 
of the view they maintain, which briefly stated are (1) a 
presence of Christ in the elements; (2) of a saving nature; 
(3) effected by a priesthood lineally descended by episcopal 
ordination from the Apestles. After the analysis of the 
historical course of the doctrine previously sketched, it is 
needless to reiterate the results there stated. Let one test be 
applied. Let any reader compare a ritualistic celebration of 
the Eucharist with Justin Martyr’s description of the early 
ceremonial employed, and some slight sense will be acquired 
of the immeasurable distance which separates Oxford from 
Flavia Neapolis. ‘ Whose are the Fathers?’ many have asked, 
and will ask again, with varying and partial replies, until the 
patristic records are approached in the true spirit of historical 
research. 

And this brings us, in the third place, to the objection that 
this Anglican theory ignores the instructive testimony of 
history. And it does so in two ways: it refuses to see the 
practical effects of the priestly assumptions it fosters, and it 
fails to observe the historical course of theological develop- 
ment. Theories may be not unfairly judged by their practical 
effects ; and thus regarded, the priestly view has not been for 
the general advance of a manly and strong piety. It is not, of 
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course, meant that ere and there conspicuous instances have 
not appeared of unaffected godliness, eminent charity, and 
saintly devotion ; indeed, the very trampling upon reason which 
the initial difficulty of exclusive priestly power demands, the 
childlike submissiveness to authority, the patient crucifixion of 
the intellect as well as the flesh, are as calculated to produce in 
exalted minds a profound humility as to produce a thoughtless 
superstition in weaker natures; nevertheless, broadly re- 
garded, the predominance of an exceptionally revered ecclesi- 
astical order has not approved itself advantageous cither to 
political liberty or spiritual advance. It was in the days 
before the separation into such religious classes that the zeal, 
the learning, and the faith of the Church burnt brightest ; it 
was of those days only that the words of Newman express sober 
and welcome truth when he speaks of ‘ the self-conquest of her 
ascetics, the patience of her martyrs, the irresistible deter- 
mination of her bishops, the joyous swing of her advance.’ 
It was in the centuries when the see of Rome was steadily 
carving its way to the supreme power, by diplomacy, by set 
purpose, by admirable discipline, and by tue potent weapon of 
excommunication, that the moral baseness of the fifteenth 
century was bred in its midst. It was incipient rebellion 
against this tyranny of ecclesiastics in school and church, in 
home and state, which fanned the embers of Greek lore into 
the Renaissance; and if Britain and America are the homes 
of liberty, prosperity, commerce, and research, as no Roman 
Catholic.country can pretend to be in any similar sense, how 
large a measure of these privileges has been due to the popular 
disbelief in the exceptional power arrogated in the consecra- 
tion of the eucharistic elements, the corollary of which is the 
exceptional position of the priest? On the one hand, then, 
history has its definite testimony to bear to the expansion of 
body, soul, and spirit, as the Tridentine dogma of priest- 
hood becomes incredible. And, on the other hand, this 
Anglican theory fails to learn from the long and troubled 
course of theological development. History declares that just 
as Paschasius improved upon the principles of Cyril, and 
Lanfrane upon those of Paschasius, so Calvin improved upon 
Luther and Zwiugli. The principles of Cyril must ulti- 
mately, consistently, lead to the teaching of Lanfranc ; and 
the principles of Luther must inevitably conduct to the 
doctrine of Calvin. ‘I'ractarians too largely ignore the de- 
clarations of historical fact as to the ultimate consequences 
of their principles. Notwithstanding, the great question must 
be faced, and they must ask, what is the great authority in 
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doctrine ? What is the criterion of truth in doctrine? Is it 
Scripture or councils? It cannot be both, for they do not agree, 
It may help their decision, if it be steadily borne in mind that 
history presents them with these issues—if they believe in 
councils as the supreme authority in religion, they must come 
to believe in transubstantiation, whereas if they regard Scrip. 
ture as the one fons et judex, they must ultimately, as they 
progress towards thoroughness, accept Calvin’s doctrine of the 
Supper. 

Lastly, the one element of truth which has given life and 
force to the Tractarian doctrine is better expressed in Calvin’s 
formula than in any other. The one watchword of the Trae- 
tarians has been the Real Presence of Christ. It is upon this 
theme their appeals have been eloquent and their insistence 
continuous. Zwinglianism has been the great object of attack. 
Indeed, in the whole range of Tractarian writings very little 
is said either by way of argument or authorization upon the 
distinctive position claimed for the episcopally ordained 
priest, very little is said upon the real presence in the bread 
and wine, very little is said upon the potency of consecration; 
the whole immense armoury of ready and skilled weapons 
has been almost entirely directed against those who deny the 
real presence of Christ in the Supper, without defining that 
presence in any way. All the distinctive doctrines of the 
school are assumed to be proved when this one point is proved. 
Now the contention of the present writer is that the grand 
and consoling fact of the real presence is more consistently 
declared in Calvin’s doctrine than in the Tractarian; more 
consistently, that is, with the teaching of the Old Testament as 
well as the New, with the common sentiment of the Church 
in all ages as it may be gathered from the extant records, 
with the expressed opinions of the more spiritually minded 
Fathers and Church teachers, with chastened Christian con- 
sciousness, and with sanctified Christian reason. These 
several varieties of evidence, too, seem to the present writer to 
contradict such logical consequences of the Tractarian doctrine 
as these: the exceptional position of the priestly ministrant, 
the adoration of the elements, the exceptional sanctity of the 
altar, the definition of saving faith as the believing reception 
of the Christ in the sacrament, the assertion that even the 
wicked partake of the body and blood of Christ. 

In conclusion, the great Oxford movement of 1833 has 
called attention to three prominent doctrines only too apt to 
be overlooked—the doctrine of the Church, of the Christian 
Priesthood, and of the Lord’s Supper. In each case, however, 
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the advocacy falls under the ban of narrowness. In each case 
the form of the doctrine promulgated is narrower than the 
New Testament. There is a momentous truth respecting the 
Church which should not be allowed to fall into disregard, so 
inspiring is it and so blessed, and every Nonconformist, how- 
ever separatist be his peculiar views, confesses with a whole 
and a glad heart his belief in the Catholic Church, the apple 
of the Father’s eye, the bride of Christ, the offspring of the 
Holy Ghost; but that Church—the Catholic Chureh—in 
whose practical unanimity of belief he rejoices, and whose 
accumulated labours of thought and zeal he inherits, is to him, 
as it was to the Apostles, the innumerable company of be- 
lievers of all ages ‘who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ It does not exclusively 
consist, in his esteem, as it does with the Tractarian, of those 
who have been admitted into fellowship with a visible Churey 
by sacraments correctly administered, correctness lying in the 
seal of apostolic succession. Again, every Nonconformist 
believes in the refreshing doctrine of the Christian priest- 
hood; but that priesthood is not an exclusive class of the 
Christian community, admitted to their exalted functions by 
the agency of episcopal ordination, it is the priesthood of the 
New Testament, wide as the Church and free as the gospel. 
Similarly there is a narrowness in the Tractarian view of the 
Lord’s Supper. It rightly advocates the real presence of 
Christ at the feast; it narrowly interprets that presence to be 
confined to the consecrated bread and wine. The New Testa- 
ment doctrine is that, asin the first institution Christ himself 
was present, and distributed bread and wine to His disciples 
to their good, so in every subsequent celebration the present 
Saviour distributes the simple elements to his believing 
people who are remembering His death, and makes His body 
their bread, and His blood their wine. In short, to repeat our 
previous words, the New Testament teaches, in our belief, 
first, the symbolic nature of the bread and wine, which repre- 
sents by emblems the body and blood of Christ—a compre- 
hensive term for the life given by the Saviour for sinful man ; 
secondly, the spiritual nature of the benefit received, namely, 
a participation in the blessings conferred by the atoning 
Saviour; and thirdly, the production by the rite of the benefit 
by means of the actual presence of the risen Christ in the 
midst of, or, things being where they act, in the hearts of His 
expectant disciples. ALFRED CAVE. 
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Art. IV.—The Constitutional Monarchy in Belgium. 


(1) Leopold I. et Leopold II., Rois des Belyes: leur Vie et leur 
Regne. Par Tatopore Juste. Brussels, 1879. 

(2) Essai Historique et Critique sur la Revolution Belye. Par 
le Baron Notnoms. Quatriéme Edition. Brussels, 1876, 

(3) Des Intéréts Catholiques au XTXme Siecle. Par le Comte 
de Montatemperr. Paris, 1852. 

(4) Loti du ler Juillet, 1879, sur U Instruction Primaire, comparée 
@ la Loi de 1842. Par Victor Luerquix, Attaché au 
Ministére de 1 Instruction Publique. Ghent, 1879. 

(5) Diplomatic Correspondence relating to the Cessation of Ojficiat 
Relations between the Belgian Government and the Holy See. 


Tue biographer of Lord Palmerston relates how, amongst 
the souvenirs which the aged statesman recalled on the 
evening before his death, none seemed more vivid than those 
which clustered around the Conference of London, and the 
efforts of that assembly to promote the consolidation of the 
kingdom of Belgium. In a semi-delirious interval he was 
heard to whisper: ‘ The treaty with Belgium! Yes; read the 
sixth clause over again.’ And then, when the request had 


been complied with, the dying man, still living in a past to 
whose records he might well recur with satisfaction, began to 
expound the policy embodied in the text. But he did not 


proceed far with his exposition. ‘France acknowledges 
he murmured ; and after that his words became unintelligible. 
The incident is singularly pathetic, but it is also singularly 
instructive, and the recollection of it is appropriate to this 
particular time. Palmerston’s interest in Belgium was the 
interest of a conscientious godfather in a child, for the con- 
duct of whose early life he had assumed a responsibility. 
But how little have Englishmen in general been disposed to 
acknowledge their share in the sponsorship of which he was 
so conscious! The events of 1870 did, indeed, remind us 
that there are grave reasons of expediency as well as of public 
right for preserving intact the state which had been founded 
forty years before. ‘The small states of Europe, we are 
being told now and again, are doomed to final extinction, and 
there is a fate marked out for Belgium on the one side, and 
for Holland on the other, which it would be folly to resist. 
Is it because we are disposed thus to meet destiny half-way ? 
or is it because of our insular indifference that, except on 
rare occasions during the last half-century, the English public 
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have Been as little troubled about the affairs of a kingdom in 
whose establishment Palmerston, Melbourne, and Grey par- 
ticipated, as about the affairs of a Central Asian khanate or 
of a Central American republic ? Whatever the cause may be, 
the fact is conspicuous enough. Belgium, nevertheless, has 
lately asserted in a very pronounced way her claim to the 
attention of people who read the newspapers. Her statesmen 
and politicians think it rather hard that because she has 
passed through half a century without a revolution, without 
a change of dynasty, and without a war cither amongst her 
own people or with her neighbours, her name should be so 
seldom heard in the highways of Europe. The national 
festivities which were lately held in celebration of the jubilee 
of Belgian independence have re-awakened in the minds of 
Englishmen an interest in a country which is something more 
than one of the picture galleries, as we hope it has ceased to 
be the ‘ cockpit,’ of Europe. 

The history of the kingdom dates farther back than 
Leopold’s accession in 1831, farther back even than the three 
fighting days of September, 1830. We cannot well appreciate 
the work of those who founded it unless we take into account 
the nature of the political system which it superseded. For 
that system, with all its grievances and inconveniences, the 
Belgians had to thank the Congress of Vienna. ‘The Con- 
gress, we know, aimed at thoroughness in its work, and to 
each of the states whose future it marked out with an 
assurance that destiny itself could not surpass it gave the 
injunction to rest and be thankful. ‘The best of all possible 
worlds had been put in the best of all possible order for them, 
and contentment was thenceforth to be the first duty of nations. 
An apologist for the Congress declared, nearly thirty years 
ago, that— 


Never did political arrangements, made under circumstances at all similar, 
betray less of selfish and narrow views. The plans of consolidation which 
it attempted were conceived with a view to connect sympathizing and 
kindred races, and to advance material prosperity. Stability was pre- 
ferred to aggrandizement. 


How little stability the arrangement of 1815 contained 
within it they may know now who did not know it while 
Austria still held Lombardy and Venetia, and Italy remained 
the mere geographical expression that Cavour said it was. 
The events of 1830 severely tested it, and, so far as its pro- 
visions for the Low Countries were concerned, it proved alto- 
gether too weak to pass through the ordeal. It was a strange 
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consolidation this, which placed a population of feat ‘millions 
under the rule of a neighbour prince, himself lord over barely 
half as many subjects. The greater was added to the lesser 
by way of accroissement de territoire, as the Treaty of Paris of 
1814 had phrased it; and herein, of course, was the initial 
error, the influence of which was destined to grow stronger year 
by year. An excuse for the arrangement may be found in cer- 
tain traditions of a pedantic diplomacy, but nowhere else. The 
Congress sought to revive the old barrier system, which had 
been consecrated by at least three treaties in the eighteenth 
century, and the fundamental principle of which was that 
the southern provinces of the Low Countries should serve for 
what the treaty of the Grand Alliance of 1701 terms a ‘ digue, 
rempart, et barriére’ against France. It is, perhaps, not 
astonishing that diplomatists who had in their recent recol- 
lection the enterprises of republic and empire in that part of 
Europe should have laid down defences similar to those which 
had been planned there nearly a century before. Napoleon’s 
proceedings in the Low Countries made the same kind of 
impression upon his contemporaries that Louis XIV.’s 
campaigns in that region had made upon the minds of seven- 
teenth century statesmen. They were persuaded that a new 
barrier must be set up against France, and, pace the ‘Quarterly 
Reviewer’ of 1851, it cannot be said that they were scrupulous 
in their choice of the material out of which they made it. 
There was little care for national sympathy or kinship in 
the consignment of four million Belgians to the rule of a 
Dutch king, and to the supremacy of a Dutch population 
scarcely half as numerous. The consequences of this un- 
natural arrangement were soon apparent. The inhabitants of 
the provinces which King William had received ‘in augmenta- 
tion of territory’ were day by day reminded that the kingdom 
of the Netherlands was nothing but an enlarged kingdom of 
Holland. The minority from the first endeavoured in every 
way to dominate over the majority. The administrative, 
political, and judicial centre of the kingdom was placed in 
Holland. Dutch was made the official language. The Dutch 
system of jurisprudence superseded the code to which the 
Belgians had been accustomed since 1804. In the distribution 
of honours and emoluments the Dutch were always first 
thought of. Of fifteen ministers and secretaries of state who 
were in cffice in 1829, only three were Belgians; the rest 
were Dutch. A similar inequality was found in the lower 
grades of the public service. In several ministries there were 
only two or three Belgian employés; in the Ministry of 
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Justice there was one; in the Ministry of Marine there was 
not one. More remarkable still was the supremacy which 
the Dutch claimed for themselves in the army. Of 2,377 
officers of all grades who were -on the list in 1829, only 417 
were Belgians. 

Nations, however, are not less ardent in their attachment 
to ideas than they are in their concern for material interests. 
It was hard that the Belgians should find the public services 
thus barred against them; but vexations of this sort were but 
the symptoms of a greater, because sentimental grievance. 
The hardest thing of all was not that official careers were 
closed against them in order that they might be reserved for 
Dutchmen; that was an inconvenience only incidental to the 
political situation in which they were placed by the Treaty of 
Vienna. The prime grievance which held all the others within 
its gloomy folds was this: that a race inferior in numbers, and 
not superior in capacity and intelligence, was seeking to ob- 
literate the marks of Belgian nationality. Spaniards, Austrians, 
and French had in turn held possession of these southern 
provinces of the Low Countries, so that the rule of the 
foreigner was not a new experience to the men who for 
fifteen years chafed under the not more onerous discipline 
of Dutch supremacy. Under the older dominions the Belgians 
were conscious of a certain dignity which arose out of the 
association. Under the Treaty of Vienna they were called upon 
to concur in an arrangement which, as they imagined, con- 
ferred all the dignity upon other people, and at their expense. 
The Dutch certainly got at least their share of advantage and 
prestige out of the bargain. It was something to convert 
their stadtholder into a king, and William the First was not 
slow to let the world know that he took a large estimate of 
the dignity that had accrued to him and his house through 
the cheap generosity which the Powers had displayed towards 
him at Vienna. It was something more to decree that not 
only should he have a crown of his own, but that his territory 
should be doubled, and the number of his subjects trebled. 
The bargain was not only onesided, but it was upon the wrong 
side that the favours of the Congress fell. The injustice, as it 
happened, was done to a people who were strong enough quickly 
to escape from it. In this respect the lot of the Belgians has 
been singular. It is not often that the aggrieved party, in a 
transaction of this kind, has, at starting, the right of the 
stronger on his side. 

It has become the wiser fashion, in the years that have 
passed since the Congress of Vienna, to take some account of 
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populations as well as of territories whenever the Great Powers 
have had to agree to some new distribution of political forces 
upon the continent of Europe. The world, we have lately 
been told, is governed by sovereigns and statesmen, but it is 
well understood by this time that when the sovereigns and 
statesmen of Europe make arrangements in which popular 
sentiment and interests are made subservient to diplomatic 
and strategic necessities, so-called, their schemes are likely 
to undergo a rough revision at no distant time. The kingdom 
of the Netherlands was rent asunder fifteen years after iis 
creation because this truth was forgotten. The transactions 
at Paris and Vienna were almost entirely territorial. There 
was a cynical indifference to the four million people who 
inhabited the provinces which the Congress handed over to 
the newly made King of the Netherlands. It never occurred 
to Metternich and his associates that they were proposing a 
union of incompatible elements, and that a divorce must come 
in time. Yet if we speak of divorce, it must be with strong 
misgivings as to whether a union between Holland and 
Belgium was ever accomplished in any other than a formal 
sense. The Powers, it is true, had directed that there should 
be ‘an intimate and complete fusion’ between the two 
countries, an instruction which was as easy to give as the 
Sultan’s occasional instruction to his ministers to ‘ restore the 
financial equilibrium,’ and as impossible to have carried out. 
The fusion was never effected, partly because of inherent 
antagonisms in the nature of the two races, and partly 
because of the high and heavy hand with which the Dutch 
endeavoured to bring it about. It was not a happy impulse 
which led them, at starting, to force upon the kingdom a 
fundamental law which a large majority of the Belgians had 
rejected ; still less of wisdom was there in that strange manipu- 
lation of votes by which the king’s ministers endeavoured 
to prove that the majority was really in favour of the project. 
The incident contained within itself the promise of that 
searching after supremacy by the northern half of the kingdom 
over the southern which was the guiding and, as it proved, 
fatal principle of King William’s policy. The promise was 
repeated in the provision which was made for the parlia- 
mentary representation of the two peoples. Unequal popula- 
tions were provided with equal representation in the 
Chambers. The same, it is true, may be said of certain 
electoral systems which it is thought ba: manners to speak 
of as other than perfect, but there was nevertheless an 
anomaly in the arrangement which was quite singular. 
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There were fifty-five Dutchmen and fifty-five Belgians in the 
Lower Chamber, and the two nations were sometimes found 
yoting en masse one against the other. More frequently two 
or three Belgian deputies would cross over to the Dutch side, 
as, for instance, when a general system of taxation for the 
new kingdom was voted by a majority made up of all the 
Dutch representatives and two Belgians, against a minority 
comprising the remaining fifty-three deputies from the 
southern province. The parliamentary records of the new 
kingdom bear on every page very convincing testimony to the 
incompatibility that there was between the temper of the two 
nations. There were few party struggles in the ordinary 
sense of the term. ‘he struggles were rather between nations 
than between parties—between Dutch and Belgian rather 
than between conservative and liberal. 

King William, indeed, had to contend against forces which 
were at once conservative and liberal. It was not merely 
with a people whom incorporation with revolutionary France 
had impregnated with liberal tendencies that he had to 
reckon. They were alien in race, they were alien in political 
tendencies, and they were alien in faith. The Dutch failed 
to effect that intimate fusion with their neighbours which the 
Powers had recommended, because the whole course of their 
policy was anti-Belgian, anti-Liberal, and anti-Catholic. The 
Church of Rome, conservative though her permanent 
tendencies are, has a marvellous faculty for adapting herself 
to the changing courses of secular policy. The French priests 
who hailed the revolution of 1848 as marking ‘the entry of 
Christian thought into the government of society,’ might 
have found precedents for their short-lived liberalism in the 
conduct of the Belgian clergy twenty years before. It must 


~ be admitted, however, that the peculiar action of the Belgian 


Catholies was provoked by peculiar conditions. The nation was 
asked to endure, in its religious life, precisely the same kind 
of treatment that was being offered to it in its secular life. 
Anti-Belgian in its civil policy, the government became anti- 
Catholic in its ecclesiastical policy. It repeated the errors of 
the Josephine Jaws, and it reaped an even richer harvest of 
discontent than the Austrian governnient had gathered in 
after that ill-considered legislation. On one day in the 
summer of 1825 King William signed two decrees, either of 
which was objectionable enough to have earned for him the 
illwill of every priest in Belgium. Thenceforward no college, 
Latin school, or other institution whatever, destined to pre- 
pare pupils for the ecclesiastical career, was to be opened 
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without the authorization of the Minister of the Interior—a 
Dutchman and a Protestant. The Philosophic College, whose 
establishment was decreed the same day, and entrance to 
which was made compulsory upon candidates for the priest- 
hood, gave even greater offence, and the climax was reached 
when, two months later, the king—again without legislative 
authorization—decreed that Belgians who had studied abroad 
could not be admitted into the national universities, into the 
civil service, or to the exercise of any ecclesiastical function. 
The importance of these decrees is not the less because, in 
obedience to the outcries that were made against them, they 
were modified, and in the end revoked. They illustrate so 
clearly the tendencies of the Dutch administration that in 
them, if we have not found it elsewhere, we may discover a 
key to the situation which had come into existence in 1830. 
They help us to understand how it came to pass that in 1828 
a formal alliance was made between the two parties who are 
to-day inveterate enemies. Difficult as it seems to realize the 
fact while the sounds of strife between clericals and liberals 
reach us from Belgium, there was established fifty-two years 
ago at Brussels an association known as ‘ L’Union des Catho- 
liques et des Liberaux,’ and it was this association which more 
than any other agency contributed to the overthrowing of 
Dutch supremacy in Holland. 

We have spoken thus fully of the character of the régime 
which was in existence for the fifteen years that preceded the 
revolution of 1880, because it is a too prevalent belief that 


- the revolt against the House of Nassau in the Low Countries 


was but the breaking of the wave which, a month before, 
had swept the House of Bourbon from power in France. 
The revolution of July may have been the signal for the 
revolution of August, but assuredly it was not its cause. 
Eighteen years later the Belgians remained proof against 


_ the fever of revolt, while Germans, Italians, and Hungarians 


were being smitten with the irresistible influences of a 
new revolution in France. They obeyed the signal in 1830, 
not from a capricious desire to follow the latest French 
fashion, but because of their ever increasing cons¢iousness 


- ‘that no good was to be got from a prolongation of the union 


with Holland. The riot at the Theatre de la Monnaie on the 
25th of August, coming as an unrehearsed but very realistic 
interlude in the opera La Muette de Portici, was the only 
theatrical incident in the great popular movement which won 
for the Belgians their independence. For the movement was 
serious, it was widespread, and it was persistent. However 
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much the leaders may have been inspired by the example of 
the French liberals, the work was, in some essential respects, 
very different from theirs. Charles the Tenth was overthrown 
by the people of Paris ; all Belgium had to take its part in the 
overthrow of William the First. The French Revolution of 
1830 was a Parisian revolution; the Belgian Revolution was 
a national act, participated in at all points of the territory, 
though Brussels had peculiar duties during the three September 
days scarcely less sanguinary than the three July days of the 
French Democrats’ calendar. It was pre-eminently the work 
of Young Belgium, as some even greater achievements on 
another scene, and in later times, were the work of Young 
Italy. There was the still surviving Charles Rogier, the 
Brussels journalist, with his battalion of three hundred volun- 
teers ; Chazal, the young officer who had barely reached man- 
hood, and whose military services in the revolution earned him 
a general's commission a year later, that is to say, in his 
25th year; Van de Weyer, the journalist, who afterwards 
became Minister of State, and for many years honourably 
represented Belgium at the English court; Nothomb, the 
young law student and journalist, who was the Abbé Siéyés 
of the Belgian Revolution, as well as its historian. Young 
as they were, these men gave the world no occasion for de- 
spising their youth. There were Cavours amongst them as 
well as Garibaldis—constructors as well as destroyers. 

The end of September found the Belgians in possession of 
the whole of the national territory, with the exception of 
Luxembourg, Maestricht, and the citadel of Antwerp. But the 
responsibilities of success were only less onerous than the 
disappointments of failure would have been. The impulses 
which had worked for victory must now be held in restraint, 
or everything that had been accomplished by the revolution 
would be undone. Holland had been vanquished, but the 
five greater Powers of Europe remained to be reckoned with. 
Thus the first lesson which the Belgian patriots had to learn 
was that their work had an international as well as a national 
character. This might, perhaps, mean that the Belgians 
would have to forego the absolute right to decide how or by 
whom they should be governed; and herein, of course, a 
sacrifice of very appreciable costliness would be involved. 
But the future would be to the wisest ; and to the fidelity with 
which the men of 1830 embraced this great dogma of the 
gospel of opportunism was due the ultimate success of their 
work. It is difficult, indeed, to overestimate the merits 
of that sagacious policy which, in the very beginning of her 
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existence as an independent state, won for Belgium the favour. 
able regard of at least the greatest of the Great Powers, 
Europe could not be conquered as Holland had been; it must 
be conciliated, and this could only be done by giving prompt 
assurance that the triumph of the national party carried with 
it no menace to European order. The almost unanimous 
declaration of the Constitutional Commission in favour of a 
monarchical form of government disarmed many suspicions 
abroad. At home the impression which this declaration 
made was for a time less favourable. It was looked upon as 
reactionary. ‘Ce n’était pas la peine de verser tant de sang 
pour si peu de chose,’ said the one member of the Commis. 
sion who voted against it. Nevertheless, the republican 
tendencies which showed themselves in the political society of 
Brussels and the larger cities soon exhausted their energies. 
The National Congress which met in November, after having 
proclaimed the independence of Belgium, reaffirmed the 
monarchical declaration which had been made by the Con- 
stitutional Commission with an even greater approach to 
unanimity than it showed in affirming a few days later the 
perpetual exclusion of the members of the House of Orange 
from the government of the country. Anything short of this 
unreserved choice of the monarchy would have been fatal to 
the new state. Even in Belgium there were many accommo- 
dating minds, whose fidelity to the national cause was 
momentarily weakened when the Prince of Orange, issuing 
from Antwerp a proclamation which recognized the principle 
of national independence, thereby opened the way for a tran- 
saction between the victors and the vanquished. Still more 
important was it for the leaders in the Congress to take account 
of the influence that a rash policy on their part might have 
upon the disposition of the Powers. We know, from a statement 
which Lord Aberdeen made in the House of Lords a year 
later, that at the time the Wellington administration agreed 
to the assembling of a conference in London to discuss the 
Belgian question, they had in view no more radical change in 
the relationship of that country to Holland than a provision 
for its administrative independence. 

It says much for the political wisdom, no less than for 
the diplomatic skill of the creators of Belgian indepenience, 
that though the Powers began by offering the country a political 
existence as restrained as that which the Congress of Berlin 
two years ago provided for Eastern Roumelia, they ended by ac- 
knowledging its right to complete independence. ‘The secret 
of the patriot’s success was that they never strayed far from the 
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inciple of solidarity of interest between Belgium and the 

uropean system. One error they did indeed make, when 
in February, 1831, they concurred in the abortive candidature | 
of the Duc de Nemours for the throne. ‘The new kingdom, if 
it were to endure, would have to be neither French nor 
German, Austrian nor English. Louis Philippe, flattered as 
he was by the selection of his son as King of the Belgians, was 
too wise to imitate Louis the Fourteenth’s famous project for 
the levelling of the Pyrenees. He took a fortnight, it is true, 
to make up his mind upon the subject, but his rejection of 
the offer which the Belgian Congress had made to the Due de 
Nemours was explicit enough. It saved France from war, and 
Belgium from the loss of her independence. Henceforward 
the intimate and essential connection between the dynastic 
and the diplomatic question was steadily kept in view at 
Brussels. In their search for a king, the ministers of the 
regency—for Baron Surlet de Chokier had been proclaimed 
regent in February—sought for one who should be persona 
grata to the European monarchies at large, instead of being 
open to the suspicion of representing the interests of any one 
of them in particular. The names of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, who had already declined the throne of Greece, and 
of Prince Otho of Bavaria, who was destined a year later to 
accept it, had already been ‘mentioned.’ Prince Leopold’s 
candidature was favoured by M. Van de Weyer and by M. 
Lebeau, the young journalists who were at this time trying 
their ’prentice hands at diplomacy and statecraft. But it was 
looked upon with something worse than disfavour by the 
ministers of Louis Philippe. The suggestion of the Belgian 
envoy that Leopold be proclaimed on the understanding that 
he should choose a French princess for his consort, made 
Count Sebastiani, Louis Philippe’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, lose his temper. ‘If Saxe-Coburg,’ he said, ‘sets foot 
in Belgium, we will point our cannon at him.’ ‘Very well,’ 
replied the envoy, ‘we shall then ask England to point her 
cannon at you.’ Time and necessity, however, worked on 
Leopold’s side. Before three months had passed, his candida- 
ture was nowhere confronted with open hostility. The English 
government declared that they would recognize any prince 
whose election would not be equivalent to a reunion with France. 
Count Sebastiani, abandoning the cannon-ball diplomacy 
which he had previously employed, expressed the willingness 
of France to accept any prince, whether Leopold or any other, 
whose election would not be hostile to her. At the end of 
April the obstacles that stood in the way of Leopold’s election 
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were obstacles which could be removed only in the conference 
room in London. 

It is not necessary, in order to indicate the difficulties 
which at this stage confronted Prince Leopold on the one 
hand and the regent’s ministers on the other, to refer at any 
length to the proceedings of the Conference which had 
assembled in London in the autumn of 1830. The Dutch 
had claimed the intervention of the Powers in a spirit of 
humility which contrasted very noticeably with their subse- 
quent proceedings. At the end of December the Conference 
had admitted in principle the dissolution of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, thereby making an important advance upon 
the concessions contemplated by the Wellington administra- 
tion, who had left office a month before. The King of 
Holland protested against this act in terms which must have 
been intended to fall upon the éars of the parties to the Holy 
Alliance as an argumentum ad homines. It would ‘ compro- 
mise the stability of every throne and the social order of 
every state in Europe.’ The next act of the Conference 
reversed the position of the two nations who were suitors 
in this High Court of Europe. The question of territorial 
limits and that of the distribution of debts had to be decided, 
and the decisions of the Conference on these matters, which are 
contained in the protocols of January 20 and January 27, put 
the Dutch in an acquiescent and the Belgians in a protestant 
attitude. This time of conflict in the Conference was a time 
of danger to the new state. The failure of the Nemours pro- 
ject had discouraged the liberals as much as it had en- 
couraged the reactionary party. The refusal of the Powers to 
satisfy the territorial demands that the Belgians had made 
filled the more impulsive section of the nation with hostility 
towards the Conference, which meant hostility towards 
Europe, and a cry for war was heard amid a population 
who had no army. The external situation was as perilous 
as the internal. Of the five great Powers, three were still 
exhibiting a lingering affection for the Orange cause, while 
England, through Lord Palmerston, was daily admonishing 
the ministers of the regency for their want of what in our day 
would be called ‘ sweet reasonableness.’ Projects of partition 
were being revolved in the brains of Talleyrand and of others 
in France. Holland, it was conceived, might recover South 
Brabant and Limburg, and to France the southern provinces 
might revert: Luxembourg could go to Prussia. Thus there 
was no time to be lost if the independence of the country was 
to be preserved. It became clear to Belgian statesman that 
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there must be a new departure, and the line upon which it 
was taken was this—that the dynastic question should be 
settled promptly, and in such a manner as to divest the 
diplomatic situation of the dangers which enveloped it. The 
Leopold candidature was reverted to in all seriousness. A 
deputation of Belgian notables waited upon the prince in 
London at the end of April, and they learnt from him that 
his acceptance of the crown would be dependent upon a pre- 
cedent agreement by the ministers of the regent in the bases 
of separation laid down by the Conference three months 
before. The condition was complied with by the Belgian 
government. On the 4th of June Leopold was proclaimed King 
of the Belgians, and the cause of national independence was 
thenceforward secure. The intimate interdependence that 
existed between the dynastic and the diplomatic questions 
was soon made apparent. Before the month had ended, the 
Conference of London had materially modified the terms of 
separation which pressed hardly upon Belgium. Provisional 
possession of Luxembourg was given to the new state, its 
ultimate disposition being left for future negotiation between 
the two Netherland kingdoms; and, by a system of territorial 
exchange, the whole or greater part of Limburg was to be pre- 
served to Belgium. When it is remembered that the Con- 
ference had expressly declared that every one of the obnoxious 
provisions in the January protocols was irrevocable, it will be 
understood what Leopold meant when he affirmed in after 
years that from the first he had been a mediator between the 
European Powers and the country of his adoption. 

The Dutch invasion—an act singularly in contrast with 
King William’s intimation to the Conference a few months 
before, that a suspension of hostilities would be ‘ received with 
gratitude’ by the government of the Netherlands — gave 
the new kingdom son baptéme de feu. King Leopold’s in- 
auguration at Brussels on the 21st of July, 1831, was 
followed within a fortnight by an advance of the Dutch, 
which the Belgians, despite their self-confidence, were alto- 
gether unable to resist. French help saved them, as at the 
end of 1882 it recovered for them the citadel of Antwerp; and 
the perils through which the kingdom passed in the first 
month of its existence left behind them lessons as well as 
regrets. Upon the king the incidents of August made very 
painful impressions. ‘ Cette malheureuse campagne,’ he wrote 
many years afterwards, ‘me fait journellement une peine 
affreuse.’ But the army profited by it. Before the year 
was out the effective was raised from 25,000 men to nearly 
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90,000, and twenty years later, when King Leopold endea. 
voured to impress upon his ministers the necessity of jealously 
maintaining the national defences, he significantly wrote that 
‘a country cannot twice expose itself to the same danger 
without perishing.’ 

With the spring of 1832 the Belgian question, so far as it 
was a question between the new state and the signatories of 
the Treaty of Vienna, was at anend. Holland, having pro- 
claimed her intention not to sacrifice her interests to a revo- 
lutionary phantom, and having prophesied ‘the destruction 
of the European system and of the peace of the world’ as 
the certain accompaniment of the events she was endeavour- 
ing to ward off, was unable to settle her differences with the 
new kingdom until seven years later. By the Treaty of 
London, of April 19, 1839, King William formally concurred 
in the destiny which the House of Orange had so courageously 
withstood, and thenceforward the work of Belgian diplomatists 
was lightened. By this time the new kingdom had won for 
itself a status which some of the older monarchies might have 
envied. The coldness with which King Leopold’s representatives 
had at first been received at the courts of some of the absolutist 
princes had long since disappeared. Belgium was no longer 
regarded as an irresponsible and dangerous ally of revolu- 
tionary France, as she was at Turin in 1832, when Charies 
Albert could trust himself to speak with her representative on 
no other topic than the Flemish school and the paintings of 
Quentin Matsys; when at Naples the king stammered outa 
few formal compliments, and the envoy in return ventured 
upon some vague generalities concerning the museum, Vesuvius, 
and the pretty uniforms of the Neapolitan army; and when at 
the Austrian court Leopold’s minister had to listen to the em- 
peror bitterly upbraiding the liberals for ‘despoiling Holland, 
and reproaching himself for having ‘consecrated injustice’ by 
recognizing Belgian independence. These incidents are worth 
recalling, because we are able to contrast them with the frank 
expressions of goodwill which the conduct of the Belgians 
evoked in the same quarters in 1848, when almost every 
throne in Europe save that of King Leopold was shaken. In 
Berlin, where the governing classes were at the time sorely in 
need of some reassuring spectacle, ‘all forms of admiration 
were exhausted’ in doing justice to the attitude of the king 
and his people. The compliments of Metternich upon this 
occasion must be regarded as conveying with them the com- 
pliments of every upholder of absolutism in Europe. The 
old chancellor, alighting at Brussels after his ungracious ex- 
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pulsion from the country for which he had done so much of 
good and of evil, confessed that, after all, he had misjudged 
the Belgians. ‘If we had known you better in 1831,’ he said, 
‘we should have done better by you; but we looked upon you 
as an ungovernable set of fellows.’ And so did many others, 
amongst others our own Coleridge, whose sneer at the men 
whom King Leopo!d undertook to reign over had better be 
forgotten. 

The truth is that the Belgians had from the first shown 
that they were a very governable set of people indeed. ‘They 
had the good fortune to solve in a year problems which it 
has taken the French nearly a century to dispose of. For, let 
it be remembered, even in the presence of those controversies 
which have ranged the nation into two opposing ranks, that 
no party in Belgium has shown a serious disposition to ques- 
tion the fundamental principles upon which the system in- 
augurated in 1831 was based. There are ardent liberals in 
Belgium—republicans even—but they are wise enough to 
concern themselves little with those first principles which 
Frenchmen have such a fatal tendency to bring without cere- 
mony into the too fierce glare of political controversy. It is 
not many years since an eminent republican—one of the 
deputies for Brussels, we believe—gave an unintended exposi- 
tion of that spirit of opportunism which so powerfully contri- 
buted to the consolidation of the monarchy in its early days, 
and which has resisted all the efforts that intemperate parti- 
zans have made to entirely extinguish it in later times. ‘ It 
requires a very small effort,’ this gentleman said, ‘for a repub- 
lican with sincere convictions to say that he does not regret 
the republic when he has the happiness to live under a 
monarchy at the head of which is placed a monarch who, 
like Leopold II., observes sincerely and loyally the constitu- 
tion. The king himself has too lofty a spirit to believe that 
there is in Belgium a single republican who can wish for his 
overthrow.’ We do not know that any form of eulogy which 
could be passed upon the two Leopolds, and upon the consti- 
tution under which they have governed the Belgians, would 
be more impressive than this. 

When Leopold the First, on the day of his inauguration, 
told his subjects that he had no other ambition in coming 
amongst them than that of making them happy, he laid down 
for himself a programme which few people thought he would 
be able to realize. It was not altogether con amore that he 
accepted the part which the constitution assigned him. His 
own belief, which he had not hesitated to express to the depu- 
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tation who waited upon him in London in April, 1831, was 
that it gave the lion’s share to the legislative power. Never- 
theless he loyally accepted the part which the constitution 
assigned to him, taking care, however, that the first example 
of kingship which was to be given to the Belgians should be 
something very different from that of a roi fainéant. The 
constitutional monarchy was, in his hands, something dif- 
ferent from the best of republics. Without for a moment 
infringing upon the prerogatives of his parliament, Leopold 
exercised a very palpable personal influence upon the external 
and the internal policy of his country. If he appeared at 
times to have the portfolio of foreign affairs in his own care, 
it was well understood both at home and abroad that the 
king was the one man in Belgium who had a complete grasp 
of the facts and principles which went to make up the 
European polity of his day. And not by knowledge and 
judgment alone was he qualified for the task which he thus 
assumed. There was no unreal boasting in the remark which 
he made to some of the survivors of 1830: ‘ You have made 
Belgium, but I have introduced her to her neighbours.’ His 
position, indeed, in regard to the sovereigns and statesmen of 
Europe was unique. Connected by his first marriage with 
the royal family of England, and by his second with the house 
which during half his reign ruled in France, his influence at 
the two Western courts was of the closest and most personal 
kind. In Germany and in Russia he was remembered as the 
first of the German princes who had joined the army of 
liberation in 1813. In his youth he had been the companion 
of Alexander the First. He had been in as close relationship 
with Greek revolutionists as with the great and small auto- 
crats of the Holy Alliance period. He had known Castlereagh 
as intimately as in later years he knew Palmerston, and if 
Metternich was among his acquaintances, so was Melbourne. 
Had not destiny called him to a throne, his vocation might 
fitly have been that of amicus curie in the High Court of 
Europe. 

We should add little to the common stock of knowledge 
concerning Belgian politics were we to give anything like a 
detailed account of the working of parliamentary institutions 
in that country during the past forty-nine years. All that we 
propose to do is to explain the position in which the two 
parties stood to each other in the early days of the constitu- 
tional monarchy, and the conditions under which they have 
been in controversy ever since. The revolution, it will be 
remembered, had been made by a combination between 
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the clericals and the liberals. The two parties, urged by 
very different motives, had worked together for a common 
end. When that end had been attained, they parted company, 
and the allies of 1830 became in a few years two opponent 
parties, very evenly balanced, and each ‘hating the other for 
the love of God.’ It seems a pity that political controversy 
in Belgium for well-nigh half a century has been so largely 
mingled with theological passion. The clerical question 
crops up in every argument as persistently as the head of 
King Charles the Martyr claimed attention in every memorial 
that Dickens’s madman attempted to write. No matter what 
the subject may be that is under review—whether it relate 
to education, to the administration of charity, to municipal or 
. provincial administration, to the construction of roads, bridges, 
and canals, the clericals must take one view of it, and the 
liberals must take another, and railing accusations are ex- 
changed between the parties in a spirit little in accord with 
the national motto—L’union fait la force. The late king 
made many efforts to moderate the antagonism that showed 
itself between the two parties as soon as the external problems 
which he and the parliament had to solve had been disposed 
of. Coalition cabinets had served until 1840; for while the 
question in dispute with Holland remained unsettled, there 
were powerful reasons for clericals and liberals to observe a 
truce. The fall of the De Theux administration in 1840 
marked the termination of the armistice ; and the conflict be- 
came severe when the Lebeau cabinet, which was altogether 
liberal, found itself at issue with a clerical majority in the 
senate. Once more the old spirit of compromise which had 
done so much for the country was invoked, and a mixed 
cabinet, with M. Nothomb at its head, came into power, sig- 
nalizing its term of office by passing the education law of 
1842, the law which gave place to the measure so fiercely 
debated in 1879. The more permanent tendencies of political 
society at this time were on the side of the clericals. The 
influence of that party, both in the cabinet and in the 
chambers, was sufficiently strong to fix a decidedly clerical 
character upon the education law of 1842, thereby winning 
for it the unreserved approval of Pope Gregory XVI. The 
conciliatory policy which M. Nothomb endeavoured to sustain, - 
and after him M. Van de Weyer, had to be abandoned in 
1846 when the clericals obtained exclusive control of the ad- 
ministration. But M. de Theux’s re-accession to office released 
the more moderate of the liberals from the restraints under 
which they had been held for the past five years. The 
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clerical ministry had from the first to contend against a very 
determined opposition in the chambers, and to be something 
more than watchful spectators of a liberal movement out of 
doors which some amongst the conservative classes regarded 
with dismay. Scarcely had M. de Theux been in office a 
month before the principal electoral association of Brussels 
convoked a congress of delegates from all the liberal associa- 
tions in the country. What was the impression produced 
upon timid minds by this step may be gathered from the 
letter which Louis Philippe wrote to his son-in-law on the 
mere announcement that the meeting was to be held. ‘ C’est 
sur la table du conseil que je vous écris,’ he hurriedly begins, 
and then, recalling his old experience and the revolutionary 
storms through which he had passed, he says that the liberal 
congress convoked for the 14th of June reminds him of nothing 
less than the Commune of Paris in 1792, dictating from the 
Hotel de Ville to the National Conventionat the Tuileries (‘apres 
la disparition de la royauté,’ he ominously interposes) every- 
thing that it was pleased to decree. His ministers, it appears, 
were as panic-stricken as himself, for there was a Guizot 
amongst them, and we need not be surprised that Louis 
Philippe should have been able to confirm his own terrors by 
theirs. He had referred the case to them, and there was but 
one opinion in that august circle of councillors who were even 
then leading the constitutional monarchy in France to ruin. 
The liberal movement was ‘ altogether incompatible with the 
legal government of the country.’ Happily the good sense of 
Leopold was proof against the counsels of unwisdom, and 
even of violence, that came to him from Paris. To the one 
prudent suggestion that Louis Philippe had offered him he 
scrupulously paid heed. He kept in close accord with his 
ministers. For the rest he relied upon the good sense of the 
nation, and upon the efficacy of a constitution which had 
already been proved to be a no less sufficient guarantee 
for public order than for public liberty. Perhaps if Louis 
Philippe had been as trustful of his subjects we should have 
had no ‘Mr. Smith’ landing at Newhaven two years later. 
The most serious result of the liberal congress in June, 1846, 
was the defeat which the clericals sustained next year, when 
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‘the liberals entered into the electoral contests strengthened 


by this new organization. Serious, indeed, the event appeared 
to Louis Philippe, who again sent evil monitions to his son- 
in-law, counselling resistance to movements which he affected 
to regard as vicious, and, in fact, giving him advice which 
may here be summed up in the words, ‘Do as I do.’ Leopold 
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entrusted the liberal leader, M. Rogier, with the formation 
of a new ministry, albeit that that statesman had announced 
as his programme ‘une nouvelle politique ;’ and he repaid 
Louis Philippe’s attentions by expressing his own concern at 
the danger which that monarch was courting by making 
resistance the master principle of his policy. We know the 
answer he got. ‘I am too firm in my saddle to be unhorsed 
either by the Bonapartists or by banquets of cold veal.’ And 
we know which of the two kings was at this time the more in 
need of advice, and which was the less competent to give it. 

Belgium, in 1848, was the one bright spot in a continent 
darkened by conspiracies and tumults, by the discontent of 
peoples, and the distrust of their rulers. Her neighbours had 
cast out the king who had too long maintained the vicious policy 
of resistance ; her own king was in his capital, confiding in 
his people, and almost the only sovereign in Europe whose 
throne and person were removed from danger of attack. An 
incident which occurred early in the year will suffice to show 
how cordial were the relations that subsisted between Leopold 
and his subjects. On leaving the palace one day the king 
was the object of a demonstration which was described in the 
newspapers next morning as ‘vraiment émouvante. An 
officer who was in personal attendance upon the king declares 
that the people crowded around his Majesty and one by one 
shook him by the hand, and that at least two hours passed 
before he could liberate himself from this almost too affec- 
tionate demonstration of popular loyalty. And thus, at peace 
with the world and with herself, the young kingdom passed 
through the year of revolution influenced in no way, except 
for good, by the commotion which was taking place across 
her borders. When, indeed, a few years later the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the king’s accession was celebrated by a 
magnificent series of fétes, Leopold was able to compliment 
the nation upon the steadfastness with which it had pursued 
the path of constitutional progress, without being turned 
aside by either the revolutionary or the reactionary influences 
which had been so potent in Europe since 1830. In twenty- 
five years, he told a deputation from the Chambers, ‘ Belgium 
had accomplished the work of a whole century, in moral as 
well as in material order.’ And yet the ‘ model state’ had to 
pass through its moments of folly. The elements of strife 
were always present so long as there remained a pretext for 
raising the old anti-clerical cry in political warfare, and on 
no occasion—not even in the fierce fights of later times—were 
these elements more angrily made use of than in 1857, when 
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the De Decker ministry introduced a bill for regulating the 
administration of public charity. The ministry, which was 
formed of moderate Catholics, had to withstand the opposi- 
tion of the ultras of both parties. There were strange 
spectacles in the Chambers and in the streets. The Prime 
Minister accused the ultra-Catholics of intolerance, and of 
forgetfulness of the first principles of the constitution. Out- 
side the legislative building impatient and excited crowds 
assembled, and when, after a debate extending over twenty- 
seven sittings, the papal nuncio and the Catholic leaders were 
hooted as they left the Chambers, the passions of the contend- 
ing parties were aroused to a dangerous pitch. On the next 
day the agitation extended to the provinces, and the king, in 

consultation with his ministers, declared that order must be 
maintained, even if recourse were had to a state of siege, 
‘ Understand, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ the parliamentary régime 
has been brought to an end, for the constitution has been 
violated—yes, violated. I have kept my oath for twenty-six 


years, and now I am released from it.’ The constitution, . 


however, survived the perils of those days. The Chambers 
were prorogued, and the agitation subsided, but it was so 
evident that the Charity Bill was exceedingly ‘unpopular, that 
the Prime Minister, M. de Decker, declining, as he said, to be 
‘the Guizot of the Belgian monarchy,’ resigned before the 
opening of the session of 1857, 58. 

For the remainder of his reign Leopold the First was 
associated with liberal ministers. The annals of the king- 
dom during these years are brief, for the few sounds of strife 
that were heard were little more than the lingering echoes of 
an old quarrel. It was a calm eventide into which the old 
king’s life now entered—an eventide checred by the retrospect 
of a well-spent day. When in April, 1865, he wrote to one of 
his ministers, ‘I have been a happy king,’ he summed up a 
national as well as a personal experience, for the happiness 
of kings and that of kingdoms go together. For nearly fifteen 
_ years another Leopold has reigned in Brussels, following 
faithfully in the ways of the first. Thus far he, too, has been 

a ‘happy king.’ His task has been less arduous than was 
that of his father, and perhaps the highest praise that can be 
conferred upon him is that he has been content with the in- 
heritance upon which he has entered. The character which 
was impressed upon the monarchy during Leopold the First’s 
long reign has been maintained under his successor. If the 
present king has lived somewhat below Mr. Carlyle’s standard 
of kingship, he has at least lived up to a standard of which his 
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subjects heartily approve. And this is by no means because 
opportunities for asserting a personal influence upon the 
course of public policy have been wanting. The Belgians 
have learnt many things since 1830, but they have not found 
out a way to moderate their party hatreds. Go into the 
Chamber of Representatives at Brussels, and you will in vain 
search for the ‘ Centre.’ A Belgian politician is a man either 
of the Right or of the Left; he is clerical or liberal; and the 
warfare of the two parties is one in which no quarter is given. 
Considering the distribution of party forces in the country and 
the spirit in which they are arrayed one against the other, it 
is as surprising as it is creditable to the good sense and tact 
of Leopold the Second that he has kept out of all the quarrels 
of the past few years. Not even an autograph letter from the 
Pope, in which Leo the Thirteenth recalled the personal 
friendship that subsisted between Leopold the First and him- 
self during the time of his nunciate in Brussels, has sufticed 
to make the present king a party to the never ending conflict 
between the clericals and the liberals in Belgium. 

In the present state of society in Europe it would be rash 
to declare that any provision whatever would have effectually 
guarded the neutrality of the soil of Belgium in the war 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical power. The consti- 
tution of 1830 cannot be said to have contributed to the 
dissensions which for the past forty years have disturbed 
Belgian society. Complete liberty of worship, and of educa- 
tion, the abstinence of the state from all interference in 
ecclesiastical administration, and the equality of all creeds 
before the law—these provisions of the constitution may well 
have appeared to its authors to be guarantees against dis- 
turbances on the score of religious rights and grievances. 
Into the ‘ might-have-beens’ of history and of politics it is 
always rash to enter ; but it may fairly be asked whether much 
trouble would not have been spared if a consistent develop- 
ment had been given to these enlightened principles. Looking 
back upon the course of events in Belgium, it seems to us that 
the articles of the constitution which deal with religion were 
widely departed from, firstly, in the education law of 1842, 
whereby a privileged and even a controlling position in the 
public schools was assigned to the Roman Catholic clergy ; 
and secondly, in the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the government and the Vatican, whereby the Belgian 
parliament ignored, if it did not contradict, the spirit of the 
constitutional direction that the state shall interfere neither 
with the nomination of the clergy nor with their correspond- 
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ence with their superiors. If these errors have been in any 
great degree the causes of subsequent difficulty, the legislation 
of 1879 and the more recent diplomatic rupture with the 
Vatican have abundantly expiated the offence. 

These events may be taken as practically one episode ina 
conflict which began in the earliest days of the monarchy. 
The war broke out afresh in the summer of 1878, when a 
defeat of the Catholic party under M. Malou opened the way 
to a return of the liberals to office. Scarcely: had M. Frére- 
Orban been installed at the head of the liberal government 
than a measure was brought in for the amendment of the 
electoral law in the rural communes, where the priests were 
almost supreme —a measure conceived with an intention 
avowedly hostile to the clericals. Amongst other indications 
of its purpose may be cited the clause which disfranchised 
about two thousand curés who lived rent free. The head and 
front of the liberal offending, however, was to be presented 
a few months later. In the speech from the throne, in which 
King Leopold opened the session of 1878, 79, mention was 
made of the determination of the ministry to introduce a 
measure for the amendment of the education law of 1842, 
the main principle of which was to be that ‘the instruction 
given at the expense of the state should be placed under the 
exclusive direction of the civil authority.’ This was not so 
much a new departure in the system of public education in 
Belgium as a return to the course marked out in the consti- 
tution. That the liberal contention to this effect was sound 
and reasonable is proved by a very plain implication. No 
sooner had the debates on the education law begun than the 
clericals in the Chamber of Representatives and in the press 
set about denouncing those articles of the constitution which 
define the relations of the State with the Church, notwithstand- 


ing that their fathers were amongst its authors. The attitude - 


of the clerical party in these days, in fact, makes us doubt 
whether they can fittingly inscribe semper eadem upon their 
banners. At anyrate, we may put in contrast with recent de- 
nunciations of the constitution the eulogy which Montalem- 
bert passed upon it in 1852. 


Belgium (he says in his eloquent work, ‘Des Intéréts Catholiques au 
XIXme Siécle’) has preserved more faithfully than any other country 
the manners and institutions of the old Catholic world. Thus she has 
been called upon to be the first to apply the conditions and to gather the 
fruits of Catholic action in modern society. Her nationality, nobly re- 
conquered, rests upon a constitution which her Catholic children have had 
the glory to give her and to defend faithfully until now. She has conse- 
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crated all the aspirations and all the conquests of Catholicism in modern 
times—the absolute independence of the Church, the free choice of 
bishops by the Vicar of Christ, and complete liberty of instruction and 
of association. 


We have not space to inquire into the reasons why the 
Belgian constitution meets with an appreciation from the 
Catholics of to-day so different from that which it invited 
from their predecessors. But it is plain that having begun 
with the maxim of a ‘free church in a free state,’ they have 
at length adopted the more ambitious principle of an absolute 
church in a state deprived of the means of resisting its pre- 
tensions. 

There were, it must be admitted, some very cogent reasons 
for the determination with which the education law of last 
year was resisted by the clerical party, though it may be 
doubted whether they were justified in pouring upon it the 
shower of wrathful epithets through which it had to pass. 
For, after all, what is the fundamental provision in this ‘loi 
de malheur,’ as it is named? The article in dispute—the 
fourth—is not too long to quote, and we think that English 
readers, even those who are most attracted to the principle of 
denominational education, will fail to see in it the evidences 
of an essentially irreligious origin or of a necessarily anti- 
Catholic tendency. 


Religious instruction (it is enacted) is left to the care of families and of 
the ministers of various creeds. In each school accommodation shall be 
put at the disposition of ministers of religion, where they may impart 
religious instruction to the children of their communion who frequent the 
school, either before or after class time. 


From this enactment, according to the clerical party, there 
must result a system of godless education. ‘ L’école sans 
Dieu’ was the phrase which they chose in order to represent 


-to their people the character of M. Van Humbéeck’s bill, 


and the ‘banishment of God’ from the schools of the state 
was the theme of sermons and speeches, of episcopal letters 
and newspaper articles. The clerical argument was summed 
up by the Minister of Public Instruction in a speech which he 
delivered in the Chamber of Representatives on the 19th of 
May, 1879, in which, with great sarcasm, but no unfairness, 
he observed— 


To open a school where the teacher shall be strictly enjoined to wound 
no belief, to scrupulously respect the convictions of all, to avoid troubling 
the most delicate conscience—that is called opening irreligious schools ! 
To preserve liberty of conscience, to leave to all, teachers as well as pupils, 
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every facility for performing the duties of their religion—that is called 
undermining Catholicism! To encourage and assist religious instruction 
by providing accommodation for pastors in every school—that is called a 
fraud ! 


It would be too much to expect that experience of the new 
system of state education will for some time to come mode- 
rate the antipathy which the Belgian clergy have shown 
to it. This antipathy received formal and official embodi- 
ment in the instructions to the parish priests drawn up 
at a meeting of bishops at Malines in the autumn of 1879, 
according to which parents who without sanction send their 
children to the public schools, masters and mistresses of 
such schools, professors and pupils at the normal colleges, 
and members of the school committees, are deprived of the 
sacraments of the Church. A more audacious defiance of 
a government within its own domains could scarcely be 
offered, and its audacity is not the less because it was only 
by accident that these extraordinary instructions were 
made public. For a time, indeed, it was hoped that the 
bishops were acting alone. Cismontanism and Ultramon- 
tanism appeared to have exchanged cloaks. All the violence 
seemed to be on this side of the Alps, all the moderation on 
the other. Had not Leo Senza Dente succeeded Pio Nono? 
Was it likely that the mild and prudent pontiff who had 
already censured the attacks which certain of the faithful had 
made upon a constitution by whose liberties they daily 
profited would approve of so plain a declaration of war 
against the government of King Leopold? There was, as- 
suredly, a pretext for the confidence which people put in the 
moderation and good sense of the Pope. ‘The Holy See, so 
Cardinal Nina informed the Belgian minister at the Vatican, 
had proved its good disposition, not only by abstaining from 
associating itself with the manifestations of the clergy against 
the new law, but by giving counsels of calmness and modera- 
tion. These counsels were offered at a time when, as M. 
Frére-Orban declares, the clergy were making the churches 
resound with the seditious invocation: ‘ From schools without 
God, and from masters without faith, deliver us, O Lord.’ 
The scant attention that was paid to the admonitions of the 
Vatican seemed to us at the time to be a strange manifesta- 
tion of obedience to an authority claiming the submission of 
the faithful, ‘Non solum in rebus, que ad fidem et mores, 
sed etiam in iis, que ad disciplinam et regimen Ecclesiz per 
totum orbem diffuse pertinent.’ A local hierarchy seemed 
in its violence to be in conflict with a pontiff ineffectually 
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pleading for peace and moderation in a matter essentially 
belonging to the ‘ discipline and governance of the Church.’ 
No wonder that in November, 1879, the newspapers published 
a telegram from Brussels announcing that the clerical party 
were in consternation at the proof furnished by the papers 
laid before the Chamber of the Pope’s disapproval of the 
bishops’ procedure in regard to the new education law. 
But the consternation of the clericals, where it had a real 
existence, was but short-lived. A secret diplomacy, it began 
to be affirmed, had been carried on side by side with the 
regular communications between Belgium and the Vatican. 
If the affirmation insinuates a charge of duplicity against the 
Vatican and the hierarchy, the clerical party have no ground 
for complaining of it, since it was in their own newspapers 
that it was confidently and repeatedly made. We have no 
actual proof of the existence of this secret correspondence. 
What is very clear, however, is that the attitude of the Vatican 
ostensibly changed: at some period subsequent to the passing 
of the education law in June, 1879. A week before M. Frére- 
Orban made his remarkable statement in the Chamber the 
pontifical secretary of state had written to the nuncio at 
Brussels, declaring that there never had been nor ever could 
be any difference of opinion or disagreement between the 
bishops and the Pope. And a few months later there was 
read in all churches in Belgium a letter from the Pope to the 
Archbishop of Malines, commending the faithful of Belgium 
and their bishops for the efforts they had »made ‘to prevent, 
or at least to attenuate, the disastrous consequences of the 
scholastic law, which is completely opposed to the principles 
and provisions of the Catholic Church.’ The withdrawal of 
the Belgian minister from the Vatican was the mildest measure 
of retaliation to which a government thus assailed could 
resort. It has, moreover, given legitimate satisfaction to a 
long-standing claim of the Belgian liberals. 

In the conflict between sacerdotalism and democracy which 
still rages, for the moment silently, but not the less persis- 
tently, we are liable to forget that in Belgium there is, above 
and beyond the party spirit, a national spirit, strong, healthy, 
and abiding, under the impulse of which Catholics and 
Liberals, Flemings and Walloons, are welded into one nation. 
More than once during the present reign the safety of the 
kingdom has been menaced by the arms or the policy of her 
neighbours, and each time she has passed through the ordeal 
strong in her own unity and in the guarantees with which 
Liberal and English statesmen of a past generation had 
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been mainly instrumental in surrounding her. When, in 
1869, Napoleon III. endeavoured to acquire possession of the 
Luxembourg railway (obviously for strategical purposes), and 
people in Paris were talking about an imminent occupation of 
certain points of Belgian territory, all parties rallied round 
M. Frére-Orban, and sustained him in his successful appeal 
to the guarantors of the kingdom’s neutrality. So too in the 
following year, when the outbreak of war between France and 
Prussia awakened fears that Belgium might have to serve its 
old function of cockpit of Europe, the Belgians learnt then 
how precarious their position had been since 1867—how Louis 
Napoleon had conspired in that year against the independence 
of a neighbour the neutrality of whose territory he had in 
terms promised to respect, and how necessary it still was to 
adhere to the spirit of the national motto. The incident has 
as important a place in our history as it has in theirs. If the 
Belgians are satisfied with the course that their own statesmen 
took in that anxious time, we English have at least equal right 
to look back with contentment upon the co-operation which our 
own government offered them—a co-operation which was in 
keeping with the best traditions of British statesmanship. 
The events of 1870 will most usefully remain in the memory 
of the Belgians if they serve as reminders that, in her maturity 
as in her childhood, their country has interests and relation- 
ships which are not confined within her own borders. Concord 
at home, and a careful surveillance of events on the other side 
of her frontiers, should be the cardinal points of her policy. 
For the Benedetti project is one of the events of history which 
is not impossible of repetition, even though its author has 
disappeared from the scene. THOMAS J. BENNETT. 


Art. V.—The Christian Church and War. 


In the course of the recent debates regarding the wars which 
this country had been carrying on in Asia and in South 
Africa, frequent allusion was made by the opponents of 
the wars to the attitude of the Christian Church. They 
complained that the Church maintained an unworthy silence 
in a crisis when it ought to have lifted up its voice in 
emphatic protest against a policy by which every principle 
of Christian morality was outraged. The complaint was 
sometimes made in unfair and exaggerated terms. When, 
for example, Mr. Frederic Harrison—whose services we do 
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not wish to undervalue — declared in the pages of ‘The 
Fortnightly Review’ that no help was to be looked for from 
the Christian Churches in the conflict in behalf of oppressed 
races, for that the Churches were abandoned to an immoral 
view of war, he forgot that some of the earliest and most 
earnest protests against the policy which he detested pro- 
ceeded from the organs or representatives of the various 
sections of English Christians. Not to speak of the almost 
unanimous disapproval of the warlike policy of the late 
Government by the organs of Nonconformity, the columns 
of ‘The Guardian’ contained every week remonstrances 
against it, which even Mr. Harrison himself could hardly 
have expressed with greater force. But although it was stated 
with exaggeration, there was enough of justice in the com- 
plaint to make those hear it with uneasiness to whom the 
honour of the Church is precious. We were sometimes un- 
willingly reminded of the priest and Levite in the great 
parable — as ministers of Christ maintained a cold silence 
at a time when sceptics and heretics were pleading with 
passionate earnestness for the oppressed peoples. It is an 
error to imagine that the Church has been more indif- 
ferent than its wont during the late wars. The contrary 
is the case. Those who have compared the state of opinion 
during the last two years with that of former periods, cannot 
have failed to observe a marked progress of a sentiment 
antagonistic to war in all sections of the Christian Church. 
But a good deal of neutral feeling, and even of positive ap- 
proval of warlike enterprises, is still to be found within the 
Church. 

Were we not accustomed to its existence we should reckon 
it an extraordinary paradox that a sentiment in open contra- 
diction to the teaching of Christ should continue to exist in 
His Church. The avowed object of war—the destruction of 
men’s lives, as well as the consequences which flow from it ; 
the sufferings of the non-combatants; the secular feuds be- 
tween races and nations which it leaves behind it as an evil 
heritage, all render it an offence alike against the Christian 
conscience and the commands of Christ. Voltaire, in his 
mocking fashion, once asked the clergy of his day why they 
were at so much trouble to preach against single vices and 
crimes while they left war untouched, which embraced all 
crimes within itself. The reasons for their silence are not, 
we believe, altogether so discreditable as Voltaire supposed ; 
nor are they to be dealt with merely by means of sarcasm and 


invective. Fully to understand the causes of the neutral atti- 
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tude of the modern Church towards war, it is needful to go 
back to the Middle Ages, and beyond them, and to mark the 
gradual formation of a Church tradition on the subject of war 
under the influence of special circumstances. We must un- 
derstand this tradition, for tradition is always a potent factor 
in the Church, even in those sections of it who suppose them- 
selves most untraditional, and this medieval tradition seals 
the lips of many who, if they followed their own better im. 
pulses, would plead frankly and earnestly against a warlike 
policy being pursued by a Christian nation. 

The subject of the relation of the Christian Church to war 
is not only of great practical importance, it has a speculative 
interest for the student of the history of morals. The history 
of the relationship is a curious example of a great society 
completely, or almost completely, abandoning one of the lead- 
ing moral ideas of which it was the representative, and be- 
coming so hostile to it that it persecuted those who ventured 
to maintain it. It is a prerogative of the Church, however, 
to recover its lost ideas by means of fresh inspirations, and 
there are some signs of such a recovery by it at the present 
time of its long-lost spirit of peace. 

It is scarcely needful to show that the mission of the 
Church was to promote peace among mankind. Christ com- 
manded His disciples to love their enemies, and thereby 
show their kinship to the Heavenly Father; and He also 
urged upon them to make it their special work to re-establish 
peace among those who were at variance. It was in this 
sense that its mission was understood by the primitive 
Church, by which war and bloodshed were regarded with 
utter abhorrence. Tertullian boasts that although the Chris- 
tians were a vast host, who could have raised a formidable 
revolt against the empire, they had chosen rather to endure 
persecution patiently. He aiso considered it a subject of 
congratulation that no Christian had ever been concerned in 
the assassination even of -evil emperors. The reluctance of 
the Christians to serve in the army was made the foundation 
of a charge against them that they were a people hostile to 
the empire. Origen answered the charge not by denying that 
the reluctance to serve in the army existed, but by saying 
that as a host lifting up praying hands to Almighty God, 
they served the empire better than by fighting its battles in 
the field. 

On the conversion of Constantine the attitude of the Church 
towards the State was considerably altered. But the senti- 
ment regarding war, although it changed, did not change 
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suddenly or completely. If we except Eusebius, who cer- 
tainly spoke of the wars and victories of Constantine in terms 
of almost profane admiration, the fathers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, although they did not wholly condemn war, 
yet gave to it but a hesitating and timid approval. Chry- 
sostom aud Ambrose perceived that the use of the sword was 
necessary to preserve society from anarchy, but they evidently 
felt it difficult to reconcile it with the theory of Christian life 
which they found in the New Testament. The boldest 
apologist for war among the Church fathers was St. 
Augustine. 


What is the evil in war? (he writes in his reply to Faustus). Is it the 
death of some who will soon die in any case that others may live in 
peaceful subjection? This is mere cowardly dislike, not any religious 
feeling. ‘The real evils in war are love of violence, revengeful cruelty, - 
fierce and implacable enmity, wild resistance, and the lust of power and 
such like; and it is generally to punish these things, when force is 
required to inflict the punishment, that in obedience to God or some 
lawful authority good men undertake wars. ... A great deal depends 
on the causes for which men undertake wars, and on the authority they 
have for doing so; for the natural order which seeks the peace of man- 
kind ordains that the monarch should have the power of undertaking war 
if he thinks it advisable, and that soldiers should perform their military 
duties in behalf of the peace and safety of the community. 


Several reasons led St. Augustine to express a more decided 
approval of war than the other fathers of the Church. In 
the first place, he found himself under the necessity of defend- 
ing the wars of Moses against Faustus and other Manicheans. 
Secondly, he had himself sanctioned war, and even religious 
persecution, in the case of the Montanists in Africa, against 
whom the Catholic party invoked the aid of the civil power. 
Besides those reasons which had their origin in his outward 
circumstances, there were tendencies in his profoundly medi- 
tative and speculative mind which led him to look at all events 
with the eye of a religious philosopher rather than asa practical 
moralist. The thought was ever present to him that all things 
were ordained by God, and that out of all God was bringing 
good. His faith could discern good even in the darkest events 
of human life and history. This tendency of St. Augustine 
to view all things from the high standpoint of religious philo- 
sophy frequently exercised an unwholesome influence upon 
his judgments on ethical questions. By his anxiety to vin- 
dicate the ways of God, he was sometimes led to vindicate 
what had its origin in the wickedness of man. The result is 
that the authority of the tenderest, most devout, and in all 
respects most noble-minded, of the Christian fathers, is ap- 
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pealed to, and not without justice, as having encouraged 
and used persecution and other barbarous and unchristian 
customs. 

The painful perplexity with which the fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries generally speak of war shows how deeply 
they had been impressed with the words of Christ on the 
subject. They felt that the use of the sword was needful, but 
were oppressed by the feeling that when a man who had 
himself received God’s forgiveness unsheathed the sword of 
vengeance against even a guilty fellow-man, he was in some 
danger of falling under the same condemnation as the un- 
merciful servant in the parable. Hence their dislike of war, 
and their shrinking from all personal responsibility regarding 
it. A curious illustration of this is to be found in one of the 
letters of Gregory Nazianzen, who records the shrinking with 
which he touched the hand of the Emperor, when invited to 
his table, because it was a hand that had shed so much human 
blood. It was expressly forbidden to the clergy to use the 
sword. St. Ambrose, who vindicated the lawfulness of war 
in certain circumstances, writes, that for him as a priest of 
God it was not lawful to oppose force to force; and on one 
occasion he refused to encourage the people to resist what he 
considered a wrong that had been done them. Christians 
engaged in military service were considered to occupy a 
lower place in the Church than those engaged in peaceful 
occupations. According to one of the canons of the Council 
of Nice, those Christians who after abandoning the profession 
of arms afterwards returned to it, ‘as a dog to its vomit,’ were 
for some years to occupy in the Church the place of penitents. 
An additional proof of the strong sense entertained by the 
Church fathers of the unchristian character of war is to be 
found in the frequent assertions that Christianity had 
diminished war, and had lessened its horrors. Athanasius 
finds a proof of the Divine power of Christianity in the cir- 
cumstance that the Goths, who before lived a life of constant 
warfare, settled down to the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, 
after embracing Christianity. Christian apologists often 
referred to the alleged clemency shown by Alaric to captured 
Rome—the clemency of that ‘ mildest and most Christian of 
kings’ being attributed by them to the reverence felt by him 
for the chief seat of the Christian faith. 

So long as the Church was confined to the old empire it 
showed no disposition to encourage the practice of bloodshed 
—a practice from which it had itself suffered much. It was 
among the Teutonic races of the north that it first manifested 
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warlike propensities. The conversion of these races was in 
many respects the grandest achievement of the Christian 
Church. They possessed the faculty of reverence, the 
charisma of young races which is the foundation of all 
religion, and they bowed before the ‘ white Christ’ of whom 
the missionaries spoke in the spirit of genuine devotion. 
They were truthful and courageous, and their morals were 
better than those of the effete inhabitants of the dying empire. 
But they were emphatically men of blood. Their religion, 
which was an apotheosis of war, their traditions, and their 
habits all combined to render them the most warlike people of 
the earth. The chief difficulty, therefore, of the Church was 
to teach them to love peace. There is no reason to doubt 
that the early missionaries sincerely deplored the warlike 
spirit of their converts, and strove most earnestly to abate it. 
According to a well-known story, the Gothic Bishop, Ulfilas, 
showed his sense of the special weakness of his Teuton converts 
by refraining from translating the books of Samuel and Kings 
into their language, as he did the rest of the scripture. His 
reason, we are told, was that they contained ‘the history of 
wars; and his nation was already very fond of war, and 
needed the bit rather than the spur, so far as fighting was 
concerned.’ If the missionaries who first laboured among the 
northern nations did show a certain toleration to the warlike 
habits of their converts, it was only in the spirit in which 
Moses bore with ‘the hardness of heart’ of the children of 
Israel; and they did not cease to cherish the hope that 
wars and feuds would presently disappear before the gentle 
influences of Christian teaching. 

Most unfortunately for the future of European morals a 
change took place in the views of the Church. The clergy under 
Chlodwig and Charles the Great occupied a different position 
from what they had when they were wandering mendicants, 
with no property but a copy of the Psalter and of the Gospels, 
and no home but heaven. They became an important cor- 
poration, possessed of property which had to be preserved and 
increased, and they had moreover theological enemies whose 
mouths they desired to stop. Wars brought to the Church 
material gains. ‘The services of its ministers were much in 
request to bless banners and weapons of war, and to offer up 
prayers for victory. And when the war was over rich spoils 
were sent to the churches by the victorious kings, partly to 
manifest their thankfulness to Almighty God for the victories 
granted to them, partly to make atonement for the excesses 
they had committed in war. The desire to destroy the power 
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of heresy was another reason which led the clergy to coun- 
tenance war. This hatred of heresy exercised an influence 
upon those who were above the vulgar love of spoils. They 
regarded heretics as equally beyond the pale of salvation as 
the heathen. And a bloody war was not considered too great 
a price to pay for the destruction of the power of Arian 
bishops and clergy who were destroying men’s souls by their 
teaching. Wars against Arian peoples were represented in 
the light of holy wars, for which the combatants would be 
rewarded by Heaven. The ‘nursing fathers’ of the Church 
entirély acquiesced in a way of thinking which enabled them 
to acquire merit in heaven, and at the same time to gratify 
their own ambitious wishes. The most Catholic, but most 
sanguinary king of the Franks, Chlodwig, made the Arianism 
of the Visigoths a pretext for declaring war upon them. The 
war which followed has been thus described by a modern 
historian— 


It is too little to say that this war was undertaken with the approval 
of the clergy; it was properly their war, and Chlodwig undertook it in 
the capacity of a religious champion in all things but the disinterestedness 
which ought to distinguish that character. After engaging his selfish 
ambition in their cause, the clergy had carefully inculeated that his 
success must depend upon the favour of the God of the Christians and 
the support of His ministers. Remigius of Rheims assisted him by his 
countenance and advice, and the Catholic priesthood set every engine of 
their craft in motion to second and encourage him. In the passage 
through the patrimony of St. Martin of Tours, a few stragglers had 
robbed a poor peasant of a little hay. When the offence was reported to 
the king, he furiously drew his sword to punish the delinquents on the 
spot, exclaiming aloud, ‘What hope have we of victory if St. Martin be 
offended!’ Emissaries were dispatched to the shrine of the saint with 
many ric!) presents, and among them the king’s best charger, to obtain 
from him some certain token of his favour. The messengers had scarcely 
stepped across the threshold of the church, when the precentor, seemingly 
by accitent, chaunted forth a verse from the eighteenth Psalm: ‘ Thou 
hast girded me, O Lord, with strength unto the battle ; thou hast subdued 
under me those that rose up against me.’ The men returned to the king 
with this encouraging response. Chlodwig pressed forward in full reliance 
upon the protection of the saint.* 


In the crusades of Charles the Great against the heathen 
Saxons the clergy acted the same part as in the wars of 
of Chlodwig. ‘They encouraged ‘the apostle by the sword’ 
when he forced Christianity upon a reluctant people, and 
offered them the aiternative of baptism or death. 

Throughout the entire Middle Ages a close alliance existed 


* ‘The First Book of the History of the Germans.’ By Thomas Greenwood. 
London. 1836. 
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between the soldier and the priest. Instead of being divided, 
as they had been in the Church of the fathers, by an almost 
impassable gulf, they generally appear in the Middle Ages as 
close confederates. The great evil of this alliance was that 
war was elevated into a sacrament, and its issues represented 
as a sign of the special favour of God towards the victorious 
party. Indirectly another evil consequence resulted from 
this alliance. The clergy, as we learn from Gregory of Tours, 
represented the kings as responsible to God alone, and not to 
their peoples. This increased their own power over both ; 
for as representatives of God they demanded the obedience of 
the kings, and could through them command the people. 
This innovation on the wholesome traditions of the Teutonic 
races bore evil fruit in the after history of Europe. ‘The 
right divine to govern wrong’ may be said to be an invention 
of medizval bishops. 

The Church of the Middle Ages never entirely lost an evil 
conscience in its encouragement of war. The clergy were 
forbidden by many councils to engage in it; but the prohibi- 
tions were not always sufficient to prevent the ecclesiastical 
princes from appearing at the head of their retainers, and 
even from mingling in the fight.“ There were times at which 
the Church woke up to the evils of war, and preached against 
it. This was sometimes due to a revival of Christian feeling, 
but it was as often caused by dislike of particular wars which 
were disadvantageous to the Church. For instance, when 
Philip the Fair desired to levy contributions for his wars from 
the clergy, he met with a determined opposition from Boniface 
VIII., who dwelt with much unction upon the evil of war, 
its dangers to the souls of men, to good government, and the 
ruin it brought upon the finances of the country. But such 
protests could not have much weight when on other occasions 
the clergy were found preaching crusades, stirring up reliictant 
kings to lead their people to the distant battle-fields, and even 
parting with their hoarded treasures to furnish men with arms 
to slay the infidel. The spread of more enlightened and 
humane views on ethical and social questions was one of the 
best fruits of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Un- 
fortunately it did little to lead the nations of Europe to take 
a graver view of the evils of war. One of the Reformers, and 
he by no means the most zealous, Erasmus, clearly perceived 
the evil effects which wars were calculated to exercise on the 


_ * We read of an Archbishop of Mainz who once slew nine focmen with his 
own hand, but not with the sword ; for ‘ that would have been contrary to Christ’s 
word to Peter,’ but with a club. 
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life of nations. He declared that almost all the wars of 
Christendom had arisen either from folly or wickedness, and 
he pointed out, with his usual clearsightedness, the various 
evils which are indirectly caused by war. But circumstances 
arose which diverted the thoughts of the Reformed Churches 
from this subject. The attempts made by Catholic princes to 
repress the Reformation drove most of the Protestant nations 
to arms. Religious wars of the fiercest character raged 
throughout Europe, and the ministers of the Reformed Churches 


~ naturally sympathized with those who were fighting for civil 


and religious liberty, and for the Protestant faith. They 
could scarcely have been expected to preach a doctrine of 
non-resistance when the ruthless liegemen of the Papacy 
were combining their forces to destroy the Protestant religion, 
and free institutions. Many of the best of the Protestant 
leaders were possessed by the thought, and it gave dignity 
and elevation to their lives, that they were fighting the battles 
of God in resisting the Spaniard and the Pope. Gustavus 
Adolphus, William of Orange, and Cromwell are examples of 
that combination of religious faith with military ardour which 
the religious wars produced. The ministers of the Protestant 
religion did not commonly themselves fight; but they gave 
their warm sympathy to those who fought for their faith; and 


‘they may be said in spirit to have mingled in the fray. The 


prayer for the Queen’s Majesty in the Book of Common 
Prayer contains a petition that she may be strengthened by 


God ‘to vanquish and overcome all her enemies.’ Modern 


critics have sometimes questioned whether such a prayer, 
however natural and patriotic, is quite in its place in a 


‘book of Christian and Catholic devotion. But those who 


dislike it should be thankful that they did not live in other 
days. The present prayer is but a faint and feeble echo of 


‘the hatred to the enemies of England and of Protestantism, 


which were to be heard in the churches of England during 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. The spirit of the maledictory 
Psalms seven times heated breathes in the following inter- 
cession for the realm of England, which we extract from a 
book of ‘ Liturgies set forth in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
which was published some years ago by the Parker Society. 


Forasmuch, O Lord, as this discord abroad reacheth almost to the 
throat of our Church and common weal, and that the enemies, O Lord, 
especially those that have the mark of Antichrist, seek to build like the 
moth in another man’s possession and garment, and seek to swallow up thy 
people as a grave; make, O Lord, we pray thee, a hedge about us and thy 

ouse, and let thy Church be like Salomon’s bed, about the which there 
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was always a watch, and let the fruit of the English Church be meat unto 
others, and the leaf thereof medicinable unto thy afflicted and scattered 
people. Break, O Lord, the Hydra his heads, or strangle him within his 
cave, that he do no more hurt. And forsomuch as thy cause is now taken 
in hand by our gracious Sovereign, we beseech thee that thou wilt go 
before her and her wise counsellor, the honourable Earl of Leicester, her 
highness’ lieutenant in those countries, and grant unto him so good and 
honourable victories, as Josua had against the five kings, which sought to 
destroy the Gabaonites: fight for him, sweet Saviour, as thou didst for 
Abraham; and grant that as Josua overcame Amalek, that sought to 
hinder the children of Israel, by the prayer of Moses, that our noble 
counsellor, valiant soldier, and faithful servant of her Majesty may pre- 
vail and vanquish thy enemies, which disturb thy peace, and afflict our 
poor neighbours of tho Low Countries. 


In another prayer from the same collection, the Christians 
of England pour out their hearts in this fashion to the 
Majesty of Heaven to implore His help, against enemies with- 
out and within the realm. 


They determining to deliver us over to the tyranny of that shameless 
sinful Man of Rome, and the bloody sword, conspire against thee, O 
God, like hypocrites, against our Queen like traitors, against our common 
country like spoilers, against us, even as Cain did against Abel. But thy 
great goodness hath devised better fcr us, than they do: thou hast 
spared us, whom they would have spoiled. Thy wisdom hath unfolded 
their wickedness . . . work out the good work which thou hast begun 
among us. Confound and bring to naught the attempts of these and the 
like enemies, as thou didst at Babel. Infold them in the folly of their 
own counsels, as thou didst Achitophel. By thine Angel smite their 
force, as thou didest to Sennacherib. In their desperate attempts let 
them be drowned as was Pharaoh. In their treasons overtake them, as 
thou didest Absalom. If any of them are to be converted, turn them as 
thou didst turn Manasseh. Otherwise let them feel their due punish- 
ment as did Dathan with his conspirators ; that of these also may be left 
an example of thy justice to the posterity. 


Without passing a sentence of rash blame on those who 
fought the grim battle of Protestantism in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, or on the ministers of religion whose 
counsels and prayers were their real encouragement, we may 
regret that the Protestant churches were cradled in war. 
In Germany and in France, in Holland and in England, the 
early history of Protestantism was a martial history. The 
saints of the early Church had been patient sufferers whose 
lives read the lesson to those who came after, that the duty 
of Christians was to ‘take it patiently,’ when they suffered 
wrongfully. The memory of the saints of Protestantism was 
associated certainly with great sufferings and with noble 
sacrifices, but also, let us frankly say, with great exertions to 
inflict sufferings on their enemies. The Je d'oro, as Italians 
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called called him—Gustavus Adolphus—with the Bible in one 
hand and the sword in the other, is a typical representation 
of the sainthood and heroism of early Protestantism. The 
Confessions of Faith drawn up in the Reformation and in 
post-Reformation eras, also show the bellicose spirit of early 
Protestantism, by explicitly claiming for the State the right of 
waging wars ‘under the New Testament ;’ while the exhorta- 
tions to peace, and to the cherishing of a peaceful spirit, are 
less conspicuous than we might have expected in documents 
which were essentially of religious import, and designed for 
the guidance of Christian communities.* 

It was unquestionably a misfortune that the Protestant 
Churches of Europe began their existence with so feeble a 
sense of the duty of a Church to endeavour to repress warlike 
instincts in its members. The histories which they had 
behind them made it difficult for the Protestant Churches to 
speak the truth on this subject without blaming, or seeming 
to blame, those who were regarded with almost idolatrous 
veneration. Nor was the Church of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, and of the eighteenth century, much 
disposed to take up any cause, the championship of which 
required moral courage and moral enthusiasm. The ministers 
in the various countries considered themselves as in the ser- 
vice of the State; and were its thoroughly loyal and patriotic 
servants. They championed in ghostly fashion whatever wars 
the states in which they lived undertook. The Protestant 
minister, it must be admitted, was as ready with his Thanks- 
giving Sermon for the victories of a profligate war, as the 
Catholic priest was with his T’e Deum. Indeed, the latter was 
probably the more independent of the two, because of his 
allegiance to Rome. 

Certain bodies of Christians, especially the Quakers, con- 
tinued to protest against war, even addressing remonstrances 
to parliaments and ambassadors amid much laughter; but 
the larger Protestant Churches remained indifferent, or if 
not wholly indifferent, too hopeless to lift up their voices. 
The most powerful protests against war during this period did 
not proceed from the Church but from the philosophers. 
It was an age of reason, and was easily offended by the 


* Doceant igitur, quod Christianis jure bellarc, militare, lege contrahere, tenere 
proprium. Damnant Anabaptistas, que interdicunt hee civilia officia Chris- 
tianis. Damnant et illos qui evangelicam perfectionem collocarunt in desertione 
civilium officiorum.-- Confessio Augustana. Quid si necesse sit etiam bello 
populi conservare salutem, bellum, in nomine Domini, suscipiat, modo primus 
pacem modis omnibus quesierit, nec alitor nisi bello suos servare possit. 
Damnamus Anabaptistas, ete.—Confessio Helvetica. 
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unreasonable. Its philosophers exclaimed against war be- 
cause of its unreason. They despised it as one of the follies 
of humanity. They perceived with their illumined eyes how 
frivolous were the pretexts under which unfortunate peoples 
were dragged into hostilities which carried desolation to 
thousands of homes, and injured in every department, the 
higher national life. Bayle in his Dictionary often dwells 
upon war and its fruits. The latter are such, he says in 
one place, as should lead them to tremble who undertake to 
advise war to prevent evils which perhaps may never happen, 
and which, at the worst, would often be less than those which 
necessary follow a rupture. Voltaire also often satirizes war, 
ascribing it to the ambitions and jealousies of princes and 
their ministers. He is very merry over the part played by 
the Church in the ‘ infernal enterprise.’ 


Every chief of these ruffians (he writes) has his colours consecrated ; 
and solemnly prays to God before he goes to destroy his neighbour. If 
the slain in a battle do not exceed two or three thousand, the fortunate 
commander does not think it worth while to thank God for it; but if, 
besides killing ten or twelve thousand men, he has been so far favoured 
by Heaven as totally to destroy some remarkable place, then a verbose 
hymn is sung in four parts, composed in a language unknown to the 
combatants. 


It is not a matter for surprise that neither philosopher nor 
satirist produced much effect upon the warlike propensities of 
men. Neither have ever been very successful in subduing the 
tempestuous passions of mankind. Men admit the justice of 
the philosopher’s condemnation, and they laugh with the 
satirist at their own crimes and follies, but they go on in the 
the old course. The philosophers of the eighteenth century 
cherished the mistaken opinion that war was exclusively the 
work of a few princes and ministers, who dragged unwilling 
peoples into them to gratify their own ambitions.* 

It is certainly a gain for the cause of peace that those who 
suffer most in the war—the people—should be able to control 
it. But we must not arrive too hastily at the conclusion that 
the democracies of the future will be peaceful, and that all the 
wars of the past were only the work of kings and their minis- 
ters. The wars could not have continued so long had not the 
people sympathized with them. An enthusiasm for war has 
often taken possession of nations, and they have voluntarily 
made tremendous sacrifices in order to fight to the bitter end. 


* Cowper gave expression to the same thought when he wrote— 


But War’s a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at? 
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Democracies are often as passionate and ambitious as mon- 
archies, especially when inflamed by the harangues of their 
orators. The calm, philosophic reasoner may demonstrate the 
folly of war and the advantages of peace, and yet, finding him- 
self silenced by the angry storm of popular passion, he may 
have to exclaim with the poet— 


Unsinn, du siegst, und ich muss untergehn ! 

Mit der Dummheit kimpfen Gétter selbst vergebens. 
Erhabene Vernunft, lichthelle Tochter 

Des gittlichen Hauptes, weise Griinderin 

Des Weltgebiiudes, Fiihrerin der Sterne, 

Wer bist du denn, wenn du, dem tollen Ross 

Des Aberwitzes an den Schweif gebunden, 
Ohnimiichtig rufend, mit dem Trunkenen 

Dich sehend in der Abgrund stiirzen musst ! 


Gehort die Welt. 


More may be expected from the Church, for the Church 
does not appeal simply to man’s reason, but likewise to 
his fears and his hopes, to his reverence and his love, and 
has proved itself stronger than philosophy in subduing human 
passions. It is often said that in our age the influence 
of the Church has greatly declined. It is true that the 


dogmas of the Church are no longer received with the same 
implicit but often unthinking faith which formerly was given 
to them. But that the Church has less influence over the 
spirits of men now than formerly is not so certain. It may be 
doubted if there ever was a time when it was so likely to be 
successful in a great moral crusade; for whatever be the 
faults of our time, there is abundance of humanity and quick 
sympathy among us. Success in such crusades would be the 
best answer to those who question the Church’s doctrinal 
‘authority. 

It has been denied by some whose judgment it is impossible 
not to respect, that the Church has a right to speak on the 
subject of peace or war, because it belongs to the sphere 
of the State, not of the Church. One of the ablest theo- 
logical writers of our time—the late Canon Mozley of Oxford 
—held this view and defended it with his usual fearlessness 
of statement in one of his ‘ University Sermons.’ He admits 
that at first sight the relations of Christianity to war present 
an extraordinary enigma; for it presents the spectacle of 
brethren in Christ killing each other deliberately, on an 
immense scale, by weapons and engines which have been long 
and systematically improved with a view to the highest 
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success in destruction. Notwithstanding this obviously un- 
christian character of war, Canon Mozley will not allow that 
the Church has a right to interpose its authority, even by way 
of remonstrance. Christians must be allowed ‘ to fight each 
other in full spiritual communion.’ The reason for the 
Church’s neutrality is that, although by means of the Church 
mankind was formed into one spiritual society, national di- 
visions were left untouched. 


The Christian Church recognized and adopted nations with their in- 
herent rights ; took them into her inclosure. But war is one of these 
rights, because under the division of mankind into distinct nations it 
becomes a necessity. Each of these is a centre to itself, without any 
amenableness to a common centre. Questions of right and justice must 
arise between these independent centres ; these cannot be decided except 
by mutual agreement or force, and when one fails the other only remains. 
... And, inasmuch as the Church has no authority to decide which is 
the right side—is no judge of national questions or of national motives— 
not having been made by her Divine founder a judge or divider in this 
sphere, the Church cannot in her ignorance exclude the other side either. 
The Church, therefore, stands neutral, and takes in both sides; that is to 
say, both sides fight within the bond of Christian unity. 


Granting—-and we do not question it—that nations have a 
right in certain circumstances to draw the sword, if the 


Christian Church is a teacher of morality, and a judge also 
in the moral sphere, it cannot forego its claim to decide 
whether a particular nation is exercising a right or perpetra- 
ting awrong. Self-defence and the preservation of one’s own 
property is as much an inherent right of the individual as 
war is an inherent right of nations. The Church is not the 
tribunal which settles the questions affecting life and property 
which arise between individuals. In this sphere it is not the 
‘judge and divider,’ nevertheless, in order to exercise aright 
its special duty as moral teacher and moral judge, it must 
come to some conclusion regarding the actions of men accused, 
say, of murder or of theft, but who allege that they were 
merely exercising their right of self-defence, or reclaiming 
property that was their own. If. this were not the case, 
thieves and murderers would be allowed to go on their way 
‘in full spiritual communion,’ the Church having no power to 
remonstrate with them or to excommunicate them. <A school 
of earnest Evangelical Christians, who have little in common 
in other matters, with the profound Oxford High Churchman, 
agree with him in maintaining that the Christian Church 
should have nothing to say on the question of peace or war, 
or on any national question, except, perhaps, to pass a vague 
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sentence of condemnation on the nation as part of the world, 
and all its ways. This way of thinking is often associated 
with so much beautiful and self-denying Christian life that it 
is difficult to speak of it with severity. But we may be par- 
doned for saying that those who hold this theory are not 
usually very severe thinkers, and scarcely carry it to its 
legitimate conclusions. The truth is, that it is less possible 
than ever it was for men to escape the responsibility of 
national actions. The responsibility begins when we pay our 
taxes, and it is not lessened by our refusal to use our influence 
that the taxes we have paid be applied to just and righteous 
objects. If we receive the advantages of civilization, we are 
bound also to accept its duties and responsibilities. A refusal 
to pay any taxes at all would be the truly logical consequence 
of this theory. To pay taxes, and then on Christian grounds 
to refuse to perform the other duties of a citizen, resembles 
the conduct of a merchant content to place his capital ina 
business, and to draw dividends, but declining on the ground 
of Christian principle to take any interest in the management 
of the business. ‘The same remark applies to the objections 
made to service in the army. Christians may not unnaturally 
shrink from the actual business of slaughter; but as regards 
the moral responsibility, that of the tax-payer is the same as 
that of the soldier. 

If the Church has the right and duty of speaking on the 
subject of war, especially on those wars in which its own 
members are directly or indirectly concerned, there only re- 
mains the question, What is the Church to say on the subject. 
Should the Church condemn war at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances ? This is the attitude taken up by some, and a 
good deal can be said in behalf of it which looks very plaus- 
ible. Unquestionably many passages of the New Testament 
appear to sanction it. We are unable, however, to adopt a 
position which in its extreme form would lead to the dissolu- 
tion of human society. Against the brigand who takes his 
station on a high road to rob travellers the magistrate em- 
ploys that sword which St. Paul says is committed to him. 
And one nation may in a spirit of pure brigandage assail 
another, and to yield would merely strengthen it for a similar 
act in future. A nation bent on brigandage must be met with 
armed force. But it is one thing to concede that sometimes 
force is necessary to repel persistent aggression, and quite 
another to fly to arms when a neighbouring nation shows 
itself to be in an aggressive mood, or even commits an act of 
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ageression.* Dr. Wayland, an American writer, who takes up, 
however, we think too extreme a position in opposition to war, 
has said with much force of hostile aggression—‘ I believe the 
aggression from a foreign nation to be an intimation from 
God that we are disobeying the law of benevolence, and that 
is His mode of teaching nations their duty in this respect to 
each other. So that aggression seems to me in no manner ta 
call for retaliation and injury, but rather for special kindness 
and goodwill.’ 

This aspect of the question is worthy of consideration, 
although the author may have pressed it too far. Not all 
acts of aggression—we may say, not many acts of aggression— 
are originally prompted by deliberate designs to spoil or ruin 
the nations against which they are directed. A quarrel be- 
tween two jealous courts, a feud between rival ministers, may 
readily lead to an insolent, defiant act; or the popular senti- 
ment may have been worked up by foolish speakers or writers 
into a state of angry jealousy against a neighbouring people. 
Aggression met in a conciliatory spirit often disappears as 
suddenly as it arose. And a power which always sought to 
meet aggression in a spirit of magnanimous conciliation would 
probably never be obliged to engage in war. The public 
opinion of Europe would render war against it almost impos- 
sible. A Quaker writer, in answering the statement that war 
is unavoidable, has asked the pertinent question: ‘Has any 
nation fairly made the experiment and failed? Where is the 
country that has regulated its conduct by that justice, that 
liberality, that love, that humility, and that meekness which 
Christianity requires, and has yet found war unavoidable ?’ 

When civilized and powerful nations like England come 
into close proximity with barbarous or half-civilized races, 
there is a special need to exercise a lofty forbearance as well 
as an indulgent gentleness. Those whom we have to do with 
have much of the child nature in them—are foolish, capri- 
cious, jealous. It is easy for an ambitious soldier or a crafty 
governor who desires war to construe their acts into aggres- 
sive designs, and to attack them; and unless there be wise 
and firm statesmen at home to keep a close watch on their re- 
presentatives and check them, a nation like England will 
always be at war with the weak races which swarm on her 


* We have not thought it needful to say anything in condemnation of purely 
aggressive wars, which are condemned by all moralists and jurists. ‘ Every 
just war is a defensive war, inasmuch as every just war supposes an injury per- 
petrated, attempted, or feared.’ Paley and Grotius expressly condemn an attack 
on a neighbouring power made ‘through a fear of our neighbour's increasing 
strength.’ 
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distant frontiers. But if, instead of putting an evil interpreta. 
tion upon every childlike movement of the savage, we exercise 
forbearance and kindness, the natural jealousy which these 
races feel for the intruding stranger may yield to better feel- 
ings, and we should give to the world a great example of a 
wise, merciful, and yet successful exercise of that great tutel- 
age of races which has been committed to us. The English 
have been often called the Romans of the modern world. 
They resemble the old masters of the world in their matchless 
capacity for governing half-civilized races. By a policy in 
which prudence and audacity are curiously mingled they can 
keep millions of men in subjection. They resemble the 
Romans also, it is to be feared, in their scorn for the people 
whom they govern, and in want of sympathy with them. In 
reading the history of the early conflicts of Rome with the 
Teutonic barbarians, it is manifest with what scorn and 
cruelty the Romans treated them. The open-eyed men of 
the north were disposed to admire the all-conquering Empire, 
but the Empire knew of only one policy, and that was always 
and everywhere to assert its own ascendency. And before the 
races whom they had caused to hate them, they finally fell. A 
treatment of other races in which our own superiority is con- 
stantly asserted cannot fail to leave feelings of rankling dis- 
like in the minds of those subjected to it, and will not be 
compensated for either by the bestowal of the advantages of 
good government or by lavish almsgiving. The offended 
manhood of a nation will not be conciliated either by a plenti- 
ful supply of capable civil servants, or by numerous relief 
works in time of famine. 

The Christians of England could perform no higher service 
to their own country and mankind than to endeavour to 
introduce something of the forbearing spirit of which their 
religion speaks into the relations of their country with the 
numerous barbarous races with which it has to do. But 
some are frightened by the idea of a political Church, if it 
spoke on national questions. We believe that if the sense of 
its moral vocation were stronger in the Church than it is now 
it would be less, and not more political. Men and Churches 
which profess to be non-political do often nevertheless support 
parties because they receive from them certain pecuniary or 
ecclesiastical advantages. It would be more seemly if 
Churches, filled with a sense of their moral vocation, kept 
themselves from all indissoluble alliances with political 
parties, and if all political parties knew that in the pursuit 
of an unchristian policy at home or abroad they would 
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have opposed to them the entire Christian sentiment of the 
country. And there is no part of the national policy so 
much as its wars which requires close watching and anxious 
scrutiny by those who wish England to lead the van of moral 
civilization of the world. And this is especially the case 
when the wars are with ‘inferior races;’ for, as we have 


-already said, unless public opinion exercises a strict scrutiny 


of the initiation as well as of the conduct of such wars, they 
are apt to be left in the hands of soldiers burning for active 
service, or of civilians anxious to distinguish themselves by 
acts of annexation. 

The present moment seems favourable to a step forward 
being made in opposition to war, especially against wars 
waged against the weak. The English people are suffering 
at present from a fit of nausea. Like all Teutons, they 
are a jfighting people; but they are not mean and unge- 
nerous. ‘They were fooled into the belief that in invading 
Afghanistan they were encountering Russia; but when the 
fooling was over, and the real state of the case was dis- 
closed, it became evident that the shooting of fugitive 
Afghans, and the burning their villages and stores of winter 
food, was the task to which the Government of England had 
sent its soldiers. Then came the revulsion of feeling. And 
when the still more miserable war against the Zulus followed, 
and English soldiers were sent out with an abundant store of 
the deadliest and most scientific weapons of modern warfare 
to mow down a gallant tribe of naked barbarians, then, for 
the first time in their lives, many Englishmen felt unable to 
hear of the victories of the forces of England without any 
feeling but sorrow and shame, not to say regret. Another 


‘reason why the opponents of war should take a step forward 


at present is that some of its advocates have done the same. 
In older and ruder days, when education and information 
were less diffused, men really believed that in ail wars their 


own country was in the right. The average Englishman in 


the days of George III., believing all foreigners to be rascals, 
and Frenchmen particularly, found no difficulty in praying 


and fighting for the success of England. This indiscrimi- 


nate backing of one’s own country is no longer possible, 


unless on principles which imply a cynical contempt of 


political morality. And this has been the tone of those who 
lately defended the wars of England. A strong empire must 


erush surrounding barbaric weakness. England has the 


strength of a giant, and it must use it like a giant. This 
was the political morality to which we had often to listen 
NO. CXLV. 7 
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‘Dundas. The downfall of the late Government was a subject 
-of congratulation to all who take a serious view of national 


during the ‘imperial epoch’ which has suddenly come to af ¢ 


close. In such morality there is a deeper wickedness than} , 


in the insensate English patriotism of the days of Pitt and 


t 
affairs. Those who were interested in the material prosperity 
of the country, as well as those who desired to sce an im-| g 
provement in its political morality, rejoiced together when} ¢ 
the greatest and most just statesman of modern times took} ¢ 
the place of Lord Beaconsfield. None had greater cause to} ¢ 
rejoice than the opponents of war; for no prominent Euro-| y 
pean statesman cherishes a deeper dislike of wars than Mr} yp 
Gladstone. They derange his budgets, and they grieve his} ¢ 
conscientious and noble spirit. The course of the present} q 
Government since its accession to power has shown the pacific} p 
spirit of its chief. Offended Austria was pacified by a few} F 
words of graceful apology, which Mr. Gladstone had the} 
courage to make. We are no longer in Cabul, and it is to be} h 
hoped that our evacuation of Candahar is not far distant. The} g 
firm insistence on the part of the present Government on the] ¢ 
carrying nee the terms of the Berlin Treaty is another} 1, 
evidence of a desire for peace, as well as of a sagacious com-} y 
prehension of the only means to which peace can be main- 
tained in South-Eastern Europe. Our policy in South Africa 
has been less satisfactory; and the Colonial Legislature has 
been permitted to plunge us into hostilities for which there is 
no justification ; and from which we shall reap no advantage. 
This, as well as the hesitation regarding the evacuation 0 
Candahar, are a proof of how difficult it is for the most 
powerful and just-minded minister to reverse at once th 
domineering traditions of Indian and English statesmanship. 
But the mere presence of Mr. Gladstone at the head of the 
Government is calculated to encourage those who are labour 
ing to educate public opinion to a juster view of the responsi 
bilities of war. No one can doubt that he will rejoice to fin 
a pacific public opinion pressing with irresistible force upo 
his ministry. 

The difficulty of successfully resisting the spirit of warfare 
in a race so warlike as our own need not discourage thos 
who have watched the progress of moral reformation. A 
the follies and brutalities of the past, when they could n 
longer be defended as legitimate, were excused on the groun 
of necessity. Slavery, duelling, and such like, were so ex 
cused. Mankind, we were told, could not get on without them 
But by the heroic efforts of a few, a public opinion wa 
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developed which rendered them discreditable, and they have 
vanished, or are vanishing, from the face of civilized Europe. 

An argument is sometimes used to reconcile Christian men 
to war and to its horrors, of which it is difficult to speak with 
patience and courtesy. Wars have frequently been the means, 
we are told, of effecting much good. Divine Providence, it is 
said, has frequently made war the means of disseminating 
civilization, as was the case with the wars of Alexander the 
Great, whose invasion of the East forms a civilizing epoch in 
the history of the world. It is even added sometimes that 


-} war has proved a pioneer for the Christian missionary, and 
‘| missionaries have in some ill-considered utterances accepted 


the camp-follower’s position thus assigned to them. The 
answer to this is that war is certainly sometimes God’s 
minister of vengeance, and even of mercy, to mankind. 
Plague and famine are also His ministers ‘fulfilling his word,’ 
and with them war is classed in Holy Scripture. If we would 
hold fast our faith in a Divine government of the world, we must 
sometimes dwell upon the manner in which good comes out of 
evil. But it is not to abate our zeal against evil that such 
revelations of the Divine procedure have been made. It 


‘| would be wiser if, instead of speaking of God bringing good 
‘| out of evil, we rather spoke of Him as producing good in 


spite of antecedent evil. It has been so in many of the 
instances cited of war having produced a new and more fruit- 
ful civilization. The latter was the result of the contact of. 


races. The wars with which the contact begun were no 


necessary part of the process, but an evil and ill-omened intro- 
duction which shed unwholesome influences upon much of 
what followed. It is not necessary that men should always 


4 fight when they meet for the first time; and the nations 


which lead the civilization of the world may be naturall7 ex- 


'¥ pected to encourage that policy which their wisdom and 
‘experience have taught them to approve. ‘There are two 


ways of disputing,’ says Cicero, ‘the one way is by argument, 
the other by force; and the former being peculiar to man, 
and the other to beasts, we must have recourse to the last 
when the first cannot prevail.’ We do not deny the necessity 
for the occasional employment of the ‘brutal’ method, but let 
it be only when the ‘human’ method has really been tried 
and has failed. JOHN GIBB. 
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Art. VI.—Materialism, Pessimism, and Pantheism : 
Final Causes. 


Or all self-contradictory teachers, surely the apostles of our 
new materialistic gospel are the most self-contradictory, 
They tell us in one breath that we can know nothing, that we 

must not dogmatize on the nature of things, because that is 

metaphysics; and in the next breath they contradict themselves 

flatly by telling us that there is nothing but matter and force, 

which between them explain everything. Moleschott tells us 

that the ‘affinities of matter’ are the schaffende Allmacht, the 

creative Allmightiness, and that therefore final causes are use- 

jess and absurd. Yet the ‘ affinities of matter’ are pure ideas, 

and can be nothing else; and these are absurd out of a mind. 

It is only a choice between ideas then. Are the purposes we 

see answered—the elaborate contrivances, such as the ferti- 
lization of plants by insects—causes, or are they the preferences 
and dislikes of forces inter se? And what are forces but ideas? 
What are general laws but ideas of the common conceiving mind, 
or spirits of men? How odd that one should have to toss that 
ball back to Germany, Germany having tossed it over to us! 
But these ideas are inadequate to explain the facts. They are 
means to ends, and must be so regarded. They minister to 
higher ideas beyond\them. Moleschott says that the organic 
and inorganic worlds are but a series of mathematically 
arranged results, a pure theorem in mechanics; nay, the 
whole history of the cosmos (men included) could be deduced 
a priori from the mathematical laws of the universal mechan- 
ism, if we had all the elements of the problem. What are 
mathematical theorems, if they are not ideas? All could 
be deduced a priori by a mind from mathematical ideas! and 
yet the whole (including the deducing mind!) is brute matter 
and blind force! chance! fortuitous concourse of atoms! 
entirely devoid of intelligence! Is not this the very flattest of 
all conceivable self-contradictions? Then how areweto draw out 
emotions, sensations, volitions, designs, aspirations after the 
infinite and ideal, conscience, the conceptions of Raphael and 
Shakspeare, out of one little box containing only mathematical 
theorems? Verily the inexhaustible bottle, the magic hat of 
the conjuror are nothing to this! and the blood of St. Jan- 
uarius pales before the miracles of our new hierarchy! Talk 
of the incredible wonders of modern spiritualism, which no 
orthodox scientist or sober man of common sense, who values 
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his reputation for sanity, dares believe in. At least, if this 
‘matter’ makes us, and if we could deduce it from our own 
ideas, itself must surely be or possess a priori ideas; for we 
have them, and could make it out of them. Whence did we 
get them ? From matter? Then must it not be like us—a 
thinker, a spirit, or many such? Personal? No! it is a 
blind, blundering brate! at one and the same moment this, © 
and yet also entirely subject to the necessary laws of thought. 
Strange monster, indeed! This god ‘matter’ reminds one of 
nothing so much as of the raree-showman’s ‘ lesser wiffle-woffle,’ 
that could not live in the water, and died when it came 
on shore. ‘These be thy gods, O Israel!’ But this comes 
of crooking one’s back over one small heap of dust—grubbing 
there, and then swearing that there can and shall be nothing 
in the universe beside, because one has grown bent and short- 
sighted one’s self. Let Science keep to her own province, she 
will be honoured and thanked as heretofore; but let her not 
intrude into the inner shrine of our temple to desecrate it. Or 
let her worship there, as we all do, with lowly eyes and 
bended knee. Science in her own province is a glorious and 
welcome revealer of God’s truths, nor can we dispense with 
her wonderful revelations. Let her only be rightly, cautiously, 
and reverently interpreted. 

Then Moleschott says, we must choose between God and 
His laws. If there be a God, He deesn‘t want Jaws, and-if 
there be laws, they don’t want’ Him. That is « sim'pie 
dilemma, indeed! But why God want 1's, daws? 
And how do there come to be Jaws without-Him ? + How can 
there be an order without an orderer ? And what if we do not 
seem to be the orderers? or at least, we may ask, who, or what 
orders the order of our thoughts? And if there be God, how 
should He be known to us but by His laws, His order? But 
then it may be asked, and fairly—atheists do ask—who or what 
orders His thoughts? The reply is, that His thoughts are not 
as our thoughts. They transcend our thoughts. They are the 
spiritual essence, or reason of our thoughts, which we cannot as 
yet fathom. But spirit is self-moving. There is a certain 
unreason in nature, and in us, I believe. That, however, is 
not in God, as God; it is in the creature, as out of God, as 
‘ free,’ spontaneously active, in the lower creaturely time-life. 
Indeed, the laws of the phenomena of matter are the laws of 
the self-government of spirit in creaturely time-life. But 
in order to get at the root and essence of these, we need to go 
beyond finite spirit, to the root and essence of spirit, that is, 
to infinite, universal Spirit. Biichner, in ‘Science and Nature,’ 
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actually speaks of a ‘ pre-existing impelling form’ in nature, 
Where does it pre-exist? In Kraft or Stof'? How does the 
Beauty and Reason to be realized exist in blind unconscious 
forces beforehand? There is no chance then? But what is 
this ‘form,’ or ‘ type,’ if not an idea? And how can ideas 
exist out of a conscious spirit? Man must deify nature, 
recognize her mystic divinity, whether he like it or no. The 
whole structure of his thoughts and language testifies to God, 
is impregnate with divinity. For he is a spirit, and God is 
Spirit. The language of final causes, nay, the employment: of 
the ice. of design or use to discover laws by, plays a greater 
part in modern atheistic science than in all the Bridgewater 
Treatises. Read Darwin on Fertilization, for instance. Only 
they say now that the perpetual uses we observe in nature are 
all systematically accidental and irrational—a contradiction 
in terms. ‘Ah! but we impose our own ideas on nature!’ 
Very well; then cease to talk of her as a blind mechanical 
god, for that is your idea too—and she evidently has no exist- 
ence. For all you can know of her is your own idea of her. 
That all science proves. So cither abandon your science, 
or admit that you are only amusing yourself among your own 
thoughts: and then we prefer ours, as more adequate to 
human nature and its practical needs, and therefore to 
nature-as a whole; fer man-is a somewhat important part of 
nature. *< “Wenever get on detter,’ admits Kant, ‘ than when 


has ideas, is but the great symbol of God. But whence the 
‘ideas’ that you amuse yourself in ‘imposing on’ poor nature ? 
From the blind brute herself? How very odd! Moleschott, 
however, is so bold as actually to attribute to nature, in so 
many words, ‘an end and design, a teAos’ and yet to tell 
us in the next breath that she is blind force, and no more! 
Would it be believed? What next shall we be requested to 
swallow, metaphysical and religious absurdities being ex- 
ploded ? If all is chance—very well ; think it who can. But if 
allis neccessity, how can that be otherwise than ideal, spiritual, 


an order, reasonable ? And there is (by fhe avowal of our 
' Opponents) so much more than mere mechanical necessity in 
nature. Besides, there is the awkward fact of man and all. 
his powers, moral or other, speculating, discovering. Whence 
is he? ‘A product of nature,’ we are told, ‘and nothing 
else.’ Very well; then nature must be God, only imper- 


fectly comprehended by us. But in presence of nature, none 
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», f save the most arid, prosaic, stunted, narrow mind can be 
ie | materialistic. I do not mince phrases. Upon all that we 
is | Christians hold sacred cheap ridicule and scorn is cast. I 
is | do not believe in the oily indifference, which means want of 
3 — earnestness, and of which we have enough and to spare. Let 
3, | both sides now throw away the scabbard, and gird themselves 
e — to battle. All is at stake—God, humanity, justice, mercy, 
l, | purity, affection, honour. And cannot we all see and feel 
is | nature for ourselves? Why should specialists have a mono- 
of — poly of her secrets? She is not their mistress; they have not 
x — her confidence at all. They who love her know her best; to 
x | them she whispers ; not to the irreverents and vivisectionists, 
y — who stare at her with brazen face, who would indecently 
e — expose her, and blab, and calumniate. 

n Then we are told that there is no vital force, only mechani- 
cal and chemical forces. Why is a vital force a more heretical 
1 | metaphysical entity than a chemical or mechanical one ? 
- — It is after all but a different application of the same 
. energy ; nobody ever supposed that it was a bogey, or any- 
, | thing else except that. We poor innocent metaphysicians are 
n — accused falsely of multiplying metaphysical entia. But 
o — spirits, selves, persons we know; and notliing else do we, or 
o — canwe possibly know. What is the good of saying that ‘ naught 
f — is everything, and everything is naught,’ that everything is 
1 — identical with everything else, and that the highest can pro- 
’ — ceed from and come out of the lowest; and that causality 
r — is nonsense, or means something else, when all men’s common 
, | sense rises in revolt at the strange sophistry that now passes 
e — itself off as a philosophy? If this is ‘science,’ ‘science’ is 
? — but a passing craze that, with all its airs and pretensions, 
mankind will soon enough relegate to the limbo of fools and 
0 — folly, whereto it professes to have sent theology. We shall 
1 — all go on believing that the lower must proceed from the 
! | higher, the less from the more, and not vice versdé ; we shall 
o f all go on believing that two and two make four, however un- 
fortunate it may be that ‘priests and tyrants’ herein agree 
f — with us. No doubt Goethe’s objection to teleology has some 
, | teasonable foundation. The sole end of cork-trees is not to 
: | stop ginger-beer bottles—yet why not an end? Final causes, 
1 | in other words, are the interpretation our intellect puts upon 
1.}, the intelligible phenomena of nature; yet, though there is a 
» — higher end than these, though the final and most real end 
may be hidden, yet there are many ends, one within and by 
the other ; and it seems quite unreasonable to deny that the 
ends actually answered are an integral part of the whole idea 
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of nature. God indeed does not work as we fancy, and as we 
should work. But still purpose, contrivance are the truest 
interpretation we are able to put upon the phenomena; 
these put us in possession of the actual truth according to the 
measure of our ability to know it, much more than if we stop 
at ‘ affinities,’ and so on, which are but instruments subor- 
dinate to the idea, though themselves a part of it. There is 
not less reason, but more reason than we can discern in 
nature. Yet the less purpose we see is also included in the 
Divine intuition. The ‘ conditions and results’ (the so-called 
‘facts’) of positivism are also laws of thought, and can be 
nothing else, so it is perfectly arbitrary to stop at these ; and 
if the higher idea that seems revealed in nature be a chimera, 
why should the ‘ conditions and results’ be less of a chimera? 
If the spirit be untrustworthy at all, it may be untrustworthy 
in all. ‘Trust me notat all, or all in all.’ ‘ Happy dispatch,’ 
or idiotcy and silence, are then the only logical attitudes for 
man. Let us grant Dr. Moleschott the present normal con- 
nection between phosphorus and thought, though Licbig does 
not grant it so readily. But we would urge that other forms 
of ‘matter’ may be, for all he knows, equally valuable in this 
connection. Besides, the real truth is, No thought, no phos- 
phorus. 

It is urged, indeed, that in some cases there is no design 
manifest at all, and in others that there is an evil or a foolish 
one. But in all cases there is the same evidence of design in 
this sense; that means are manifestly adapted to produce the 
ends they do. So far there is reason everywhere. Look at 
the adaptation of the organism to its environment, and of 
the environment to the organism. Look at the ‘ law of natural 
selection.’ Why are there ‘ variations’ in organization, and 
the preservation of those favourable to an organism, by the 
‘law of heredity’ 2? How do not all these arrangements exhibit 
purpose ? It may be said, ‘ But what of the organisms that 
are not favoured, and perish?’ ‘What of germs that never 
flower?’ How do you know, I answer, that they do not 
fulfil their purpose? You mistake by fancying that they 
were meant to survive ; you mistook their purpose. But they 
exhibit an order also; they live and die according to intel- 
ligible law, even as do those that survive, only the purpose is 
in their case less clear and manifest ; that is because we do 
not know enough concerning them. Besides, the whole of the 
inorganic world, exhibiting law and constant order, causes and 
effects, seems to my mind to exhibit adaptation of means to 
ends,idea, purpose. We rely upon it, calculate what will happen, 
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and act accordingly ; and the organic is entirely founded on 
and nourished by it. It is merely that the idea or final cause 
of the inorganic is less clear to us because we are organisms, 
and chiefly concerned with the organic. But without the 
inorganic, how could the organic be? Atheists do not explain 
how the human mind comes to be so related to the external 
world, that purpose is irresistibly suggested by the latter to 
the former, if there is no purpose or, at least, nothing intelligent 
corresponding, which in the human mind and action would 
be purpose. 

Fate (or mechanical necessity), it has been said, causes all 
combinations, having infinite time to work in, and among 
them those that appear purposive. I answer, Mechanical 
necessity, atoms, and their constitution—these are ideas of 
ours; hypotheses, which are illegitimately assumed to be vere 
cause, if purpose is no vera causa; they are equally our con- 
ception. Again, unless you fall back upon chance, a conception 
expressly repudiated as absurd by Lange, one of the most philo- 
sophic of materialists, all these combinations imply causes 
adequate to produce them—say, the constitution of atoms. 
But to say that this atomic constitution has a tendency to 
produce purposive combinations as well as others, is merely 
to reaffirm what we deny. We argue that atoms have no such 
tendency taken by themselves, yet they are constantly, or very 
often, suggesting purpose. Witness the law of heredity. 
And this very imagined constitution implies an ideal order, a 
systematic arrangement. If it be said that they are so once 
for all, from everlasting, then I ask, What makes them move 
from one state of combination to another? Whence the 
change? There is nothing in the hypothetical constitution 
you point us to capable of taking them into an infinitude of 
new combinations one after the other. And why is this 
motion a harmony, an order, a system capable of being 
thought intelligibly 2? How is it reducible under reason if it 
have no principle of reason in itself? How have the atoms 
this appearance of concerted action if they are mere atoms, 
each acting on its own impulse ? But an atom, a centre of force, 
with spontaneity, acting in a myriad different ways, and in 
concert with others, so as to produce a harmony, a system, 
an order, is surely either under intelligent guidance from 
without, or is itself a spiritual Ego, and highly intelligent. 
Does the original atomic constitution occasionally produce 
chaos, and not order? Nay, must not a constitution that 
can be thought as an ordered system always produce order ? 
« Necessity’ means rule, order, subordination of effect to 
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cause, and nothing else ean be thought, because to think is 
to submit the object thought to the law and rule of thinking; 
nothing else can be aftirmed intelligently. No thought corre- 
sponds to the mere word ‘chance.’ And how could the same 
original constitution produce now chaos, now order? It 
could only be, relatively speaking, chaos, a lesser order, or an 
order not to us fully intelligible—yet still potentially intel- 
ligible—therefore order. But there is indeed a necessity of 
self-existence ; only that cannot be an hypothetic phenomenal 
thing like those shifting atoms. That is unchanging, real, 
right, good, with a reality, rightness, and goodness above our 
thought, as we are now, though the source and substance of 
ours. That the purpose in nature sometimes seems to us evil or 
foolish is also true, as likewise that the purpose seems some: 
times frustrated, as in germs that perish. But then I have ad- 
mitted that all ends are but partially understood by us, and 
prove themselves means to further ends which we can often see 
to be good; and these, again, are means to ends out of our 
view. Often the end is not what we have supposed. Nay, 
there are many ends being answered even at the moment, 
besides the one we see. 

Need we then limit, as Mill suggests, God's goodness, or 
His power ? Now, Divine goodness is doubtless not cxactly like 
ours ; but must it not transcend, instead of falling below our 
ideal? It must include that, as being the inspirer and reality 
and source of ours. But are we judges of the ultimately best? 
Divine power in one sense may be limited. God cannot do 
otherwise than the best; and that best is what is, if we saw 
the end. He wills what is, and can will no otherwise ; for 
what is is Himself, the Possible, the Real; and is real and right 
and true in itself; it flows from the eternal and perfect One. 
Though it may be truly evil in its present imperfect state, in 
its transition, as we know it now, relatively evil, God, willing 
and seeing it as part of the whole, which is its true essential 
state, wills always good and not evil. Whatever is is right; 
but that maxim may be abused by being misunderstood, for 
the evil is not; it is only as the illusive appearance of the 
reality to us. ‘This St. Augustine excellently explains in his 
‘Confessions.’ Yetit is false to say that God’s power is limited, 
because absurdities and wrong are impossibilities, not objects 
of power; all that can be is. Do we really believe, with 
Alphonso of Castille and certain recent writers of verse, that 
we could give God some good advice ? 

Some profound pantheistic philosophers like Spinoza have 
not seen their way to admitting a personal immortality 
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ora personal God. I apprehend that is because they have 
not grasped the idea of personality. Spinoza believes in one 
substance with infinite attributes, and infinite modes of those 
attributes. ‘ The only attributes we know of, however,’ he says, 
‘are thought and extension.’ What fundamentally vitiates his 
philosophy is putting these side by side—whereas extension is 
but a mode of thought. These individual men he regards as 
modes of those attributes; and the modes pass, arise, and 
vanish, he says, while the substance remains. Yet if the 
modes all vanish which constitute the attributes, if these are 
unreal and illusory, must not the attributes be so likewise ? 
And if the attributes are so, since these must be grounded in, 
supported, caused by, the substance, and express the nature of 
the substance, must not the substance be illusory also? And 
if so, all goes together. If Spinoza did not feel himself to be 
substance, how could he conceive this eternal substance at 
all? how could he know about it? ‘To distinguish between 
substance and mode, the passing and the permanent, must 
he not have had the types of both in his own spirit ? must he not 
have been both ? and must it not have been in and through 
and by these very changing thoughts of his, whether as his, or 
as appearances to him of the outer world, that he got his idea of 
the eternal substance revealing itself in the attributes of thought 
and extension, and revealing itself in the modes of these ? But 
can the spirit that knows the eternal substance, that has the 
type of it within, be other than that eternal substance ? And 
if the thought and extension, if the mind and the body 
through which and in which alone it can be known by men, 
and which are theirs, which are a part of them, if these are 
all in perpetual flux, if these are unreal and illusory, must 
itnot be the same? Which is absurd, for then there is no 
thought and no thinker; for if there be no thought, there is 
no thinker. And, according to Spinoza, all particular succes- 
sions of thoughts, being only modes, are equally unreal; but 
an addition of infinite negatives cannot make a positive—a 
thousand noughts do not make one. Our existence is in thought ; 
and if that be unreal, then so is our existence, and we certainly 
cannot know that there is real existence at all. If we know 
it. we must have it; bunt we have it in and by thought. 
Cogito, ergo sum is a fair inference, though we know our 
existence, without inference, in and by thought. It is by 
thought Spinoza knows the real and eternal substance, yet 
he says thought is unreal and illusory ; for if it flashes up 
out of nothing, and perishes the next moment, it must be so. 
Yet how can that which kas no stability and permanence in 
it know the real and permanent? how image, how reflect, 
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how conceive, how name it? But Spinoza failed to see that 
it is only by means of this very flux of phenomena, by the 
intuition of its own identity amid the differences, and by the 
identity of type, by the similarity, by the recognition jy 
memory, which its own permaneni self establishes among dif. 
ferent and successive phenomena, as well as by the comparison 
of such experiences with those of other similar self-identical 
permanent thinkers, whom it claims kindred with, and 
who awaken its own life, with whom it feels identity, union, 
fellowship, that it is only thus the spirit of the thinker 
can conceive of substance and its attributes at all; therefore 
not only must the substance be within, but thought and its 
modes at any rate must partake of the reality and permanence 
of substance. It was in fact the thinker, the person, the 
essential activity of substance that Spinoza failed distinctly to 
grasp. Himself the thinker was in his system, in truth, un- 
accounted for, left out in the cold, and he only accounted 
for a Somewhat, presumed to be a long way off from him, that 
he believed himself to be contemplating. He says indeed 
expressly that it is only for us, to our understandings, that 
substance manifests itself as thought and extension ; in itself 
it has not these. Therefore evidently these, as well as we ow: 
selves, are totally unconcerned in all this; and the part of philo- 
sophy that interests us has still to begin. We have thought and 
extension, and we know that we are substantial. In us sub- 
stance has these attributes. If Spinoza says, it only scems to 
have, then we ask, Why? And to this we get no answer. 
It is thought that says all this about substance—that it only 
seems to have thought, &c. If thought itself only seems, 
thought can affirm nothing about itself, and still less about 
‘substance.’ Shall thought repudiate itself? Thought is, or 
nothing is. Let us interpret it, if possible; this certainly is 
not the way. And who are we to whon, it is admitted, sub- 
stance manifests itself in this illusory manner? Nay, sub- 
stance may not be exhausted in us, and that of course I fully 
admit; but we cannot be illusion, we cannot but be perma: 
nent, nor can our thought be otherwise, for it is the only 
basis of our knowledge about this or anything else. What 
does this prove but that we have not got to the bottom of our 
own being, of our own thought ? But the mere fact that we 
do not know how we existed before birth, or how we shall 
exist after death, the mere fact of these two shut gateways 
of our imagination is quite insufficient to show that we are 
bubbles, wnsubstantial, modes, accidents, unrealities, ‘ rain- 
bows on a cloud,’ as Hartmann has it—I mean on Spinoza’s, 
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or any other pantheistic showing. The living spirit, as 
active source and basis of ali phenomena, is not grasped at 
all in these systems; and yet the systems themselves were 
utterly impossible without this. If we are ‘modes,’ we and 
the modes must have somehow a permanent reality, which 
however our present understanding may be unable fully to com- 
prehend. 

What is really purposed by positivism and pantheism both, 
is to give a permanent value to the infinite procession of 
creatures which neither creature possesses. ‘ But a chain is 
not stronger than its weakest point.’ Here they are all weak 
cints ! 
veut whatever be the the common opinion of his doctrine, 
I believe that Spinoza held human immortality precisely in 
the sense that Aristotle held it (see Eth. Th. v.), and Aristotle 
held that the vovs vonrexos is inmortal—the active, though 
not the passive intellect. What he meant by this we may 
have some notion of by remembering how he defined the 
Divine intellect-—vonois ths vonoews. And so in Part V. 
Spinoza speaks of the intellectual intuition, the pure divine 
contemplation as surviving death. They both say that 
memory and discursive thought and affection perish with the 
body. That does not seem, as I have elsewhere argued, at 
all to follow; nevertheless, I have also argued that we must 
own with them these phenomenal modes of being not to be 
absolutely permanent. They have their reality in the 
action, reason, or intuition, which is permanent. But these 
thinkers did not recognize that our mortal faculties and 
acquisitions are transfigured and made substantial in that 
higher state, that they can by no means be destroyed, and 
hence that our inmost personality cannot perish. This is, of 
course, very important, because otherwise there would be no 
immortality of the person, the immortal lacking identity with 
the mortal. Now can there be indeed a preservation of indi- 
viduality in the Divine? I answer, Yes; otherwise there 
were no individuality in the human. Persons are in the 
Divine in a transcendent sense that we cannot comprehend, 
because the lower of course cannot comprehend the higher, 
though the higher can and does comprehend the lower: in 
the higher there is the full noumenon and phenomenon, but 
the phenomenon is interpreted ; the reason and meaning of it 
are manifest. (On this point see James Hinton’s ‘ The Art 
of Thinking, and other Essays.’) There can be no noumenon 
without phenomenon, any more than there can be phenomenon 
without noumenon. It has been rightly maintained that con- 
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sciousness is impossible without subject and object, without 
distinction of knower and known. The ‘absolute’ that is not 
relative is an abstract term only ; and well may Mansel trium- 

hantly break the logical shins of his readers over it. If we 
insist on defining God as the absolute blank effacement of all 
difference, as abstract unity, we must certainly, with Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Spencer, with Schelling, and Hartmann, deny Him 


consciousness. 


But, then, what is the use and meaning of Him? Why 
imagine a God at all? What réle does He fulfil? Hartmann 
indeed elaborately explains that He does the most tran- 
scendent acts of wisdom in the world without any conscious- 
ness whatever, But really one cannot discuss so apparently 
nonsensical a paradox. If it were true, then Hartmann no 
doubt might make out his case for the non-immortality of 
man ; for what is essential in us would ke unconscious, and 
according to him consciousness arises from the unconscious 
in matter meeting, and opposing the unconscious in mind! 
He has what seems the most farfetched, inconceivable, and 
inadequate explanation possible of why these two uncon- 
scious factors should become conscious on meeting at all, 
if they were otherwise in their own inmost nature. In this 


system there is indeed no difference between ‘mind’ and. 


‘matter.’ In fact, there is and can be neither. But consciousness 
is said to arise from the ‘ stupefaction ’ of these inconceivable 
and imaginary factors on meeting. Stupefaction and astonish- 
ment in the unconscious! But ‘consciousness’ is an un- 
essential byplay, and a great mistake, and will soon come to 
an end, we are assured. Hartmann says that the ‘ forces 
within’ come into contact with the ‘forces without,’ and that 
thence consciousness emerges. But what is the difference 
between forces ‘ within’ and forces ‘ without,’ if both are alike 
unconscious? There isnone. ‘ Within’ what? ‘ Without’ 
what ? Not within a person, for there can be no person 
before consciousness. As neither perceiving nor perceived, 
what are these forces? How do they ever emerge from their 
blank nihility ? Why, there can be no object without a sub- 
ject, no forces without, because there is no consciousness for 
them to be out of, therefore no external world, and no mental 
world, therefore nothing at all. 

Should the Deity succeed in reducing Himself—or rather, 
should we succeed in reducing Him—by the extraordinary, 
absurd, and unintelligible process which the pessimists Scho- 
penhauer and Hartmann endeavour to describe—to uncon- 
sciousness, what should prevent Him from becoming conscious 
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(in creatures) again? Experience of the mistake ? Huw can 


that influence Him after He has become unconscious? Is it 


not to be feared that in the infinitude of past ages He has 
already made that grave mistake, as pessimists deem it, 
many a time, and that nothing can keep Him from it, even if 
the suicidal aspirations of all creatures everywhere should 
become universal, of which there is no immediate probability? 
Extravagant as all this system—which has a considerable 
following, strange to say, in modern Germany—may be, the 
assumption on which it is based is very characteristic of the 
age—that the prevalent pain, misery, hopeless poverty of 
the masses, the hard, tyfannous graspingness of the richer and 
well-to-do, the general ennui and despair, or welt-schmerz, has no 
meaning beyond itself; that there are no rich sweetnesses in 
adversity, but that all is pure evil, as it seems, the only 
escape from which lies in returning to universal unconscious- 
ness, for that pain grows with civilization, disease becomes 
more complicated and incurable, the nervous system becomes 
more sensitive to agony, and the desires of men become ever 
more antagonistic and irreconcilable. All is found out to be 
vanity and vexation of spirit, while it is proved that there is 
no hereafter, no compensation for suffering and injustice. 
Nor can inherited evil habits—/fate—be broken through ; men 
are slaves of sin for evermore. Ah! this commends itself to 
the weary man who suffers in himself, and feels the burden 
of all this unintelligible world; who beholds the shaping of 
weapons of slaughter, ever more terrible, the toiling lives 
of millions, stunted, irreclaimably vicious, born evil and 
with evil suroundings, deprived of all humanizing influ- 
ences that can influence them, even external nature made 
black and hideous for them in their manufactories; who 
sees starving children moaning, tortured, murdered; the 
red heaps of mangled, dishonoured, and groaning bodies 
on a myriad battlefields; and all the foul wrongs men do 
to one another—how they hate and bite and devour one 
another; our frivolity, too, our emptiness, our ephemeral 
span of life! Aye, but God reigns. He overrules the evil 
for the good of all His sons. He kills to make alive. To 
deeper and deeper abysses He leads, but only that the very 
root of evil may be destroyed, that Satan’s unsatisfying lie of 
a self-life may be exposed in all the nakedness of its deformity, . 
and contradicted before the universe once for all. Out of the 
eater comes forth meat. Christ Jesus has read for us the 
riddle of the Sphinx. Drinking the cup of the Father’s wrath 
to the dregs, He has felt and pronounced it to be Love. And 
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if Faith can so drink the cup, she too shall smile with martyrs 
in the midst of flame. 

But even Hartmann takes the material ‘forces’ far too 
naively as he finds them, instead of thoroughly investigating 
the concepts that are supposed to reveal them. Yet he is far 
too much of a philosopher not clearly to see that they are the 
very focus of intelligence ; only he perversely chooses to say 
that this intelligence is unconscious. And he never asks 
himself the quéstion at all whether all this material world is 
not mere phenomenon relative to the imperfection of our in- 
telligence ? He is satisfied with calling it unconscious, because 
we ourselves are not in the secrets of its consciousness. He 
curiously enough, however, admits that the orders of existences 
which appear to us—taking for granted that we know them 
quite adequately—really are just precisely as they appear to 
us: and so he maintains that protoplasms, cells, fibres, and 
all the zoophytes, &c., even atoms—if we mean by atoms centres 
of force—have a kind of consciousness. But he is again too 
‘much of a philosopher not to see that these detached grains 
of sensitiveness merely added together will not account for 
the order of the external world. And so he has recourse to 
his. unconscious consciousness, to his unwise wisdom, to his 
unintelligent (or foolish ?) intelligence—which is God! Having 
dug deep into the mines of consciousness for the noblest attri- 
butes of his own conscious spirit, he proceeds to place these 
outside himself, and endeavour (in words only, however, for 
nothing more is possible) to deprive them of that which is their 
essential and common differentia, consciousness ; he proceeds 
-to assert that, though in him and in all of us where he finds 
them they, of course, belong to conscious spirit, a personality, 
yet in the outer world, and in the common principle or root 
of both worlds (!) they exist by themselves deprived of con- 
sciousness. But at every step of his demonstration he really 
uses self-contradictory phraseology. It is far more self-con- 
tradictory than the flesh without the blood which Portia so 
ageravatingly insists that Shylock shall take, a distinction to 
which, as it always seemed to me, Shylock so reasonably 
demurred. The world is found to be one vast system of 
thought; only so can it be talked of, or conceived, or ex- 
plained by science, and therefore forsooth the world is without 
thought, unconscious, has only the dead forms of it (what- 
ever they may be), which no one can possibly conceive ; yet 
the world is active, is alive. Is that only as a galvanized 
corpse? ‘Nay, but to be without conscious thought is more 
noble than to be with it.’ Well, we know the activity of our 
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own conscious spirits, and we know a similar activity with- 
out us, with all the signs of consciousness about it. But 
this ‘unconscious consciousness,’ what is that? Must not 
this outer thought be conscious, if we only saw behind the 
appearances ? Hartmann is solely misled in this matter by 
not seeing that our modes of consciousness may not be the 
only ones, nay, cannot be. I admit all that he says about the 
inadequateness of discursive, logical, successive, sensuous 
thought to account for itself. I have argued that elaborately 
in ‘The Contemporary Review’ (as against Berkeley and 
others), and shown that there cannot be a God possessed of 
such a mind as ours. But the source, the principle of suffi- 
cient reason, the cause, the reality of our time-thought can 
only be a transcendent intuition, a transcendent conscious- 
ness. And Hartmann, strangely enough, in some passages 
seems almost to grant this. The Eleatics and Neoplatonists 
have similar ideas about the One, the Source of All, which 
they say must be above being. But this transition from the 
one to the many is the difficulty. The conscious hierarchies 
of Neoplatonism do account for the world ; but the one remain- 
ing unconscious even while manifesting itself in the many is a 
flight beyond the Eleatic or the Neoplatonist, and accounts 
for nothing; for the many clearly displays a pervading and 
all-harmonizing consciousness. An all-harmonizing intel- 
ligence Hartmann, however, urges need not be, cannot be, as 
ours. And that I cordially grant. But do not therefore | 
most unwarrantably cut the very throat of your intelligence 
by calling it wnconscious. Moreover, if the many, with its 
all-harmonizing intelligence, were not also in the One, the 
many, the world, we ourselves should never emerge at all; 
there would be no many; we should not be. In truth, the 
One is zero, is nothing, without the many; the many are 
zero, are nothing, without the One. It is Hegel’s glory to 
have demonstrated that the Relative is the True. 

Indeed, the ‘God’ of post-Kantian German philosophy is 
no god at all. He does not implicitly contain the world, though 
He is said to bring it forth. He is no adequate cause. He is, 
in fact, merely the pure potentiality, the hyle, the matter, 
of Aristotle, and therefore really more impotent than the 
formed ‘matter’ of Materialism. This is a grave assertion, 
yet true. But you want the form, the energeia, the principle 
of motion or development, the idea, the spirit. One would 
think this was the right God, and the vulgar, with their healthy 
instincts, are inclined to think so too. But this, with German 


pantheism, only comes after. This is apparently the result 
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of the self-development of the kyle. Reason, says Renan 
expressly, is organizing God. Who and what then is this 
impersonal reason? An absurdity, a figment! And yet you 
never get further than the human spirit as it is now, the 
human soul as artist and as thinker, as Schelling or as Hegel. 
Schelling’s Indifference-point of subject and object becomes first 
object, then subject. Why and where and how did it begin 
to do that, being but blank self-identity? Fichte’s absolute 
Ego, in order to be conscious (how, if it were not conscious, to 
begin with ?) became many empirical Egos, i.c., ourselves, 
and created an opposition in itself, which we call the external 
world. But God’s proper godlike state is ‘ahead in both cases— 
in time, in men; we are the best state God has yet arrived at. 
And yet, after all, we are perishable bubbles! mere pheno- 
mena! mere empirical Egos! Surely this is anomalous. One 
would think that with infinite past time to work in, something 
more satisfactory might have got itself put together—‘ Nascetur 
ridiculus mus ’—and these human bubbles are God’s best 
work! One cannot say much for it, to be quite candid; nay, 
these bubbles are God Himself at His best! So also say 
Mr. F. Harrison and the Positivists. Weare to worship man, 
not as he is in God, eternal in Christ, but as the poor fleeting 
shadow-pantomime he is now and here—as our own abstract 
idea—a poor, weak, evil, transitory phantom-God, indeed! In- 
finite past time has not ‘ organized’ God yet ; why should the 
future ? And the end, the result, is no more contained in 
the alleged beginning, than it is in the blind ‘force’ or 
nebula, or bacteria of Materialism. The absolute spirit 
can only be known in ourselves, and in others like us, and 
in the cosmos external to us. These, at any rate, are what 
common men want to account for and understand. But the 
absolute spirit, which these philosophers show us at the be- 
ginning, has no apparent relation to these, and certainly no ap- 
parent tendency to produce them. We are personal spirits, and 
interested in ourselves. If philozophy is so high and mighty that 
she will not condescend to talk about ourselves at all, we, on the 
other hand, are not much interested in her sermons, because she 
seemed to profess that she was going to explain to us all about 
“man’ and ‘ nature ’—we are ‘ men,’ and out there is nature. 
Nothing can be more monstrous and absurd than the way in 
which these philosophers talk with contempt of this ‘empirical 
Ego of ours,’ and profess for their part to be concerned only 
with ‘the absolute Ego.’ What on earth are they, the thinkers, 
but ‘empirical Egos,’ whose thought (more or less) hangs 
together ? and if they do know anything about the ‘absolute 
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Ego,’ they can only find the type of it in themselves, in their 
own personal empirical selves ; if it really has nothing to do 
with their own conscious spirits, then it can only be an 
abstract notion, a mere philosopher’s toy, upon which grave 
men with urgent, practical interests can only look with 
passing amusement, perhaps pity. The true absolute Ego 
must be the Ego in which, or of whom, all empirical Egos 
partake, the very substance and source of their moral beings, 
and of their personal affections, which enables them to ex- 
change thoughts, to work for a common end; which enables 
them to love, to sympathize, to give themselves to one another 
in service, to form one grand community, however the 
members of it may be separated by time and by space. And 
that Ego must be before, must be above, must contain all the 
rest. That Ego must be Spirit supremely conscious, and we 
spirits in Him. ‘In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.’ Neither can any in Him perish so long as He re- 
mains. He loves us in the perfect Son, in whom He sees 
us, and we are to love Him, yea, and all in Him, returning to 
Him, drawn by His Spirit in each one, though we must wander 
for awhile. Here is the principle of repulsion making the 
distinction, which is essential to the attraction, to love, to con- 
sciousness. And hence the infinite universe. God distinguishes 
these persons from Himself, even as we distinguish our 
thoughts from ourselves, though He knows they are in Him. 
Hutchison Stirling, our eminent metaphysician, has opened 
up this thought, as in Hegel. Subject and object are indeed 
in Him one, but one in many, one in all. And this is the only 
identity or unity possible; mere blank self-identity, A=A, 
or O=O is none. This is the true reconciliation of theism 
and pantheism, warranted by reason and Holy Scripture. 

Yet we lack the highest comprehensive intuition that finally 
identifies all in one. In conscious spirit is the very pulse 
of being, is all activity. Hegel has shown that more 
clearly than all, and yet he did wrong to make logical human 
thought the all in all. But of Schelling and Fichte in 
their earlier stages (and of Spinoza, as he is generally 
understood) it may be asked, If the empirical Egos, if the 
personal spirits, are all nothing, merely temporary unsub- 
stantial phenomena, beginning and perishing at death, what 
becomes of the absolute Ego which thus manifests itself, which 
thus attains to consciousness in men? It seemed to be little 
enough before, and it would seem to be still less after! Again 
the answer would probably be that the race is real, though 
the individual is not. But this is utterly unphilosophical. 
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- The race is composed of individuals, ard must be a mere un- 

substantial shade itself if all the members are; while itself 
seems, according to science, destined to disappear, as many 
now fossilized races of animals have done before it. Yet 
‘Schelling and Fichte thought differently in their later stages on 
this important question, though it may suit infidels to sneer 
at their later views as adopted in their dotage. It is absurd 
to say that they who know the absolute are nothing, that they 
upon whom true being can arise and shine out of the depths 
of their own consciousness are nothing, but that this idea of 
theirs, this absolute is alone real, is the source and substance 
of them, though it will exist when they are not ; in fact that it 
is utterly different from them. They could then as little know 
it as, on the dualistic hypothesis, a mind could know matter. 
The same reasoning applies also to Hartmann’s Unconscious, 
and Spinoza’s Substance; except so far as that involves 
thought and extension, and therefore involves the eternity of 
all thoughts and extensions, all minds and bodies, all men. 

It may be replied, perhaps, that if we and other finite 
‘modes’ have a certain duration, that makes us sufficiently 
real. Ido not think so. Duration is only relative. Of some 
duration we can take no cognizance, and our duration in this 
life might be below the minimum sensibile of some minds. 
Whose shall be the standard of measure? But in fact no 
duration is fixed; it is the past becoming the future: all is ever 
changing. A ‘thing’ is only in its becoming something else. 
Hegel has proved that sufficiently. And in changing, it re- 
‘tains its identity. There is no annihilation conceivable, or 
suggested by experience. The ‘modes’ pass, but they are in 
their passing, and indeed no otherwise. It is only our thought 
that thus presents to us ourselves and other things as in time. 
‘The One remains, the many change and pass;’ yet remain 
essentially in the One, which without them would not be. 

We object to the ‘infinite potency of matter’ explanation of 
the world as it actually is, including man and his faculties, 
because, while professing to include the present order of 
things in an explanation of this, and a myriad other hypo- 
thetical ones, it really neither accounts for the hypothetical 
nor the actual. The hypothetical possibilities indeed we 
might willingly leave unprovided for, but we object to their 
throwing dust in our eyes by way of helping to explain the 
actual fact, though they do no such thing. We ask, how is 
the actual possible? what accounts for it? And the arswer is 
that an infinite number of other orders of things was also pos- 
sible, this among them. But on the contrary, in that case 
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the others would have stood in the way of this; there is less 
reason than ever why this one should be rather than the rest. 
To this it is replied that all have had, or will have, their turn, 
—the unintelligible as well as the intelligible. But is it not 
evident that such an assertion only leaves an infinite number 
of imaginary universes to be accounted for instead of one? 
We ask you to explain one, the actual, and you do so by 
showing us a myriad others equally unexplained or inexplic- 
able. What surprises us most is tliat so acute a thinker as 
Lange * should appear to see force in the strange Democritean 
or Lucretian theory, that man, and the actual, purposeful order 
of nature are only some among infinite possibilities, all 
having their turn. We urge that intelligence and order can- 
not be the work of blind, unintelligent chance, nor of neces- 
sity—-for the atomists have almost given up the unintelligible 
word Chance as a first cause, to substitute Necessity. But the 
objection to that word is its vagueness. If, however, they are 
pressed, they urge that unintelligent atoms, by their necessary 
constitution, are capable of producing intellect and order, be- 
cause they are also capable of producing an infinite number 
of other chaotic universes. That, so far as I understand it, is 
the contention upon which Lange is disposed to look with 
favour. This actual order is one of infinite possibilities. But 
what we deny is exactly that. We say that, however possible 
chaos, or an infinite number of chaoses, may be as a result of 
the constitution of unintelligent atoms, the actual order involv- 
ing human intellect, and apparent purpose, means and ends, 
is not thus possible, cannot be so explained. There is no jump 
possible from oxygen or hydrogen or carbon atoms to the one 
and self-identical intellect conceiving these by virtue of its 
own powers of remembering, comparing, differencing, identify- , 
ing, by virtue of its own categories, or inherent manners of 
conceiving and feeling. Nor even if you tacked on an imagi- 
nary intellect or subject to each of these atoms would the 
jump to the actual order of things—to human intellect, and 
the world we know—be more intelligible. How would harmo- 
nious and purposeful results be explained by an infinitude of 
separate and isolated subjectivities? Here again chaos, but 
not order, might be explained. And how would these infini- 
tesimal subjects be fused into one human subject capable of 
conceiving with his one and self-identical consciousness, the 
same through a variety of experiences, through different 
times, these same atoms and their supposed subjectivity, of 
which we can, however, form no distinct conception? Howshould 


* See hig ‘ Geschichte des Materialismus,’ 
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all these myriad, and scarcely developed differents fuse into 
this one and self-identical, fully developed, human subject, the 
same through so many diverse experiences? This is, [ think, 
a sufficient answer to Professor Clifford’s theory of ‘ mind- 
elements.’ Atoms and elements are mere hypotheses, and of 
not quite unquestionable value even in their application to 
natural science; but it is simply a grotesque absurdity to 
apply the hypothesis to mind, of which the very differentia 
is unity through diverse experiences. There is nothing in 
common between a composition of atoms, or even of forces, 
and the one self or spirit that is alone able of conceiving these 
—indeed, by virtue of which alone these can exist—seeing they 
are essentially conceptions and hypotheses of the one self, or 
of many similar selves. They cannot constitute the self, 
because they, in order to be conceivable, presuppose the self- 
conceiving them. Apart from the human self, they can only be 
the operations of intelligences, or of one Supreme Intelligence, 
so (phenomenally) appearing to us as we have capacity to 
comprehend them. But further: I defy Democritus, Lucretius, 
or Lange to conceive at all of atoms otherwise than as ar- 
ranged in some order—and that is no true chaos; it can only 
be so relatively speaking. The necessary constitution of the 
atoms which atheistic materialism is forced to postulate is 
already in order, for it can be defined, and science explains it 
to us, z.c., it is subject to conditions of the human reason. In 
fact, nothing but an order is thinkable, will submit to the pri- 
mary conditions of being thought. Unintelligent atoms, 
therefore, can neither produce the intelligent and inteliigible 
order we know, nor can they produce any imaginary chaos. 
So the atheists by this hypothesis are but gratuitously adding 
to their own dificulties, and, like the cuttle, enveloping them- 
selves in the ink of confusion that their enemies may not find 
them out. If you ascribe all to chance, chance is the negation 
of causation, and of the principle of sufficient reason, and 
therefore this is finally to give up all rational explanation. 
The atoms, forsooth, fortuitously fall into their present order, 
because they also fortuitously fall into infinite other situations; 
but their so falling in one case is not explained by their falling 
otherwise an infinite number of times with equally little, or 
indeed no explanation at all, or by the gratuitous assertion 
that they so fall. How shall chance do everything in turn, 
when it is indeed unthinkable, and able to do nothing ? 

But of course, if you postulate a given constitution of atoms 
as self-existing from the first, and evolving the actual order, 
you postulate a first cause as remote as possible from fortui- 
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tous. Indeed Lange is emphatic in repudiating the no-idew 
of ‘chance’ as an absurdity. You have then left Necessity. 
But Necessity again is a mere abstract name until you give 
some definition of it. It is anyhow a conception of the human 
mind, and what it may be apart from any mind conceiving it, 
who will undertake to say ? What it means in the mouth of 
a materialist, however, is the self-existing constitution of ele- 
mentary atoms. Let us, then, keep that signification of the 
word before us. This is a conception belonging to the region 
of mathematical quantity, and mechanical energy. But what 
are these apart from thought, and thought’s categories? We 
are here certainly in the region of law, and intelligent order— 
even of necessary order. Whence shall fre fetch this law, 
order, and necessity except out of the thought conceiving it 
—thought involving one thinker, or many similar thinkers— 
which is what we mean by Ego, or spirit? But if the neces- 
sary constitution of atoms involves intellect and spirit to 
think them, and if yet this seems insufficient to account for 
the actual order of the universe, which suggests more, which 
suggests purpose, will working toward special ends, it seems 
gratuitous to admit one sort of intellectual machinery, while 
denying another so much more capable of explaining the facts. 
But though the atomic atheists may admit even this degree of 
intellect without so intending, they do in fact grant it, and 
cannot help themselves, because indeed reason can discern 
nothing but reason, or the reflex of reason in the so-called 
material sphere. And what is that reflex but reason veiled, 
or imperfectly discerned ? It is ever an intellectual construc- 
tion with intellectual materials. For even so-called sensible 
qualities are sensations classified, and therefore brought under 
the constructing power of intellect, poured, moreover, into the 
moulds of our general intellectual abilities to conceive, 
or categories, such as number, quantity, quality, space, 
unity, differences, &e. But outside our human minds these 
can only be in other minds similar to ours. Because the 
resultant perceptions, or conceptions, involve essentially a 
classifying, remembering, comparing Ego or self, one and self- 
identical through a variety of experiences. Now the atomist 
haying gone so far with us—albeit unwillingly—why should 
he refuse to recognize purpose where there is good evidence of 
it in nature? For our parts we are free to confess that the 
appearance of purpose may be an indication of some operation 
of a faculty higher than purpose, beyond it, and so appearing 
tous. But that it is an indication of what is below, and less 
than purpose, we do not admit. It is at least purpose; but 
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what appears to us as design may in reality be a correspond- 
ing operation on the part of a much higher and diviner Spirit. 

It is also strange how Lange seems to regard the laws of 
natural selection, and the stability or permanence of the pur- 
poseful or useful, as contrasted with the evanescence of the 
unpurposeful or useless, as a kind of happy addition to the 
chapter of accidents known to the ancients, and supplement- 
ing their atheistic explanations of the universe. But how in 
the name of reason can this order, this law of nature, be the 
result either of accident, or of what is called Blind Necessity ? 
What is there in Blind Necessity to make order, reason, pur- 
pose, utility, the growth of intelligent and intelligible organi- 
zations, more stable and permanent than anything else? 
Once having turned up, they are so in themselves, it may be 
answered. Very well; but then we revert to the point we 
have at some length discussed—how, and why have they turned 
up? But in truth all varieties, or differentiations, in the 
organic as in the inorganic, are cqually impossible without 
adequate cause—what appears to us unpurposeful quite as 
impossible as the more apparently useful remainder; for all 
imply an order, are brought about by fixed, adequate means, 
in accordance with permanent, intelligible laws. It is only 
that their purpose is not so clearly manifest to us in some in- 
stances as in others; their meaning and reasonable significa- 
tion is less plain. But the other notes of an intelicctual 
product which we have spoken of are there. And since the 
same laws are in operation by which the manifestly purposeful 
results were effected, it seems only reasonable to believe that 
the faculty corresponding to human design is also operating 
here, only in a manner not so obvious to human understanding. 
It is really strange Mr. Herbert Spencer should not see that 
his own novel, elaborate, and ingenious book of Genesis, 
explaining the formation of organisms, and especially of the 
brain (in his ‘ Psychology’), is, and can only be, an account 
of the modus operandi of a creating intellect ; and the same 
may be said of the Darwinian theory of evolution by natural 
selection generally. Yet Mr. Spencer contrasts his account 
of origination by law with the old belief of intelligent crea- 
wee How should God's creation proceed otherwise than by 

aw ? 

But to speak one final word on Pessimism, which, though 
in modern Germany only, and in the far, melancholy East, it 
has been characteristically erected into a system, yet pervades 
the whole atmosphere of our modern world like a blight, 
weighs a heavy, if unavowed, burden upon the hearts of so 
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many. Even in England it has found more or less coherent 
expression in recent verse, and in painting. In Italy it 
took: form in the grand poetry of Leopardi. Even in the 
days of our fathers welt-schmerz became half-articulate in 
the melodious wail of Byron, Shelley, and Heine. In recent 
English verse the wailing is indeed less respectable, and 
hardly a welt-schmerz, for there is perhaps a more pitiful 
sorrow in the world than that of a Nero, or Trimalchio, 
unpacking the heart of his frenzied lust by cursing like a 
drab, because of his own limpness after an orgy. But if we 
are asked what after all is the outcome and result of all the 
evil under the sun, we point to Christ on the cross. Then the 
swine of Circe rise up from their orgies to jeer at us for this 
vaunted Christian symbol—a gallows-tree! Yes, a gallows- 
tree! and we glory init. We believe that the Son of God hung 
there to wrest hell’s empire from it, triumphing for humanity, 
for the world. In a suffering, outcast, degraded Christ we 
glory—that He is with and in the poor, the suffering, outcast, 
and degraded. Yea, and ‘all the breasts of all the loves’ poor 
humanity will reject for Him! How many have been crowned 
conquerors, because of love in them embracing suffering for 
others, or submitting in perfect faith to the All-Father’s will! 
And what if all, in their measure, shall be, in the Supreme 
Son, redeemers and saviours one day? enabled to become 
so through fiery discipline rightly used—learning obedience, 
like Jesus, through all the sin and suffering ? walking at last 
unmoved in the furnace, though heated seven times, like those 
Jewish children of old, with One for their comrade in the midst of 
it, whose form is like unto the form of the Son of God! It is but 
a coward’s part to desire for one’s self annihilation, the ignoble 
repose of an everlasting inactivity, when so long as there are 
creatures there must be ills for love to cure by voluntary 
sharing. Mr. Harrison’s notions of selfishness must be eccen- 
tric, for he assures us that his desire for unending idleness is 
less ‘selfish’ than this noble hope of Christ’s disciple. Is it 
no fair and satisfying consummation of all this purgatorial 
earth-pain, if we poor worms, who have done so much wrong 
to so many and to ourselves, if we who at the best have done 
so little good, if even we may be permitted, like St. Paul, to 
‘fill up that which is behind of the sufferings of Christ’ for the 
sake of our brethren in the world? And let him who objects 
to the ‘critic’ finding fault with the ‘ poet’ seriously ask him- 
self if he does well to find fault with his God. Is He not the 
Pocta Sovrano, the Supreme Artist, the Creator? Is the cross 
indeed ‘foolishness’ to us? Shall we howl and blaspheme 
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because we are bidden to put off the horned satyr’s bestial hoof, 
and put on the martyr’s human crown ? because, at whatever 
cost of death-pangs, which are birth-pangs, we are bidden to 
‘let the ape and tiger die’ within us, and to claim the blood. 
bought heritage of man; to be ‘ born again’—human ?. 


NOTE ON THE BEARING OF PHYSIOLOGY ON THE 
QUESTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


But the teachings of physiology must not be ignored. And these 
teachings are either, as one school contends, that the nervous motions 
proceed pari passu with all thought and all sensation as invariable con- 
comitants; or, as another prefers to put it, that the former are trans- 
formed into the latter. The arguments derivable from experience to 
prove this are very strong, and can be found in any good work on mental 
physiology. This constitutes, no doubt, a formidable difficulty for those 
who would maintain that the conscious person may continue after the 
total destruction of the body at death. I found it insuperable, until I 
saw that the brain and body (as well as the rest of the external world) 
have themselves the nature of thought, and must represent a system of 
external or objective thought, which can only exist in a conscious self- 
identifying person, or persons—such a system at least modified by our 
own subjective thought; the appearance then of thought without to 
thought within. Whatis represented here but the fact of a wonderful 
intercommunion of spirits or intelligences, the solidarity of the universe 
of souls? And because the thinker himself, and we who know him no 
longer, at the death of his body have the fact of this communion pre- 
sented to us in the same manner, because the interaction of the persons 
no longer takes place in the same phenomenal way, shall we therefore 
say that the thinker himself is annihilated? With us he does not com- 
municate any longer in the same recognizable method—that is all we can 
say—we have lost the traces of him. For the body of flesh and blood 
was the normal way in which we intercommunicateJ in this stage of our 
existence. If he were changed (as the materialist contends) into gases 
and salts, he would be changed into his own or some one else’s ideas}; 
and this is not very conceivable. One self-identical person cannot well 
be hocus-pocused into another, or many others, as to the very root and 
substance of him, in which, as I have here and elsewhere more fully 
argued, his potential, conscious, personal self-identification through 
memory is an integral factor. Yet it is inconceivable that he should be 
annihilated without being changed into something. Force persists, though 
its form may change. But force is an idea of ours, and changes in order 
to fulfil itself in many phenomena. We, however, thinkers and willers, 
voluntary exerters of force, must be the very substance of it; while the 
correlated forces (of which Mr. Grove’s work, e.g. tells us) are the pheno- 
menon we think. If we were changed into something totally different, 
substance and identity, the very essence of force, would be annihilated. 
There can be no identity between a conscious self-identical person and 
unconscious matter or forces, such as gases or salts, which cannot even 
potentially identify themselves with that conscious person. And hence, 
if the materialist were right, there would be the very annihilation of force 
or substance, which is inconceivable. Between the conscious and un- 
conscious (whether the imaginary god of the materialist, brute, dead 
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matter, or blind force, or the equally imaginary absolute god of Hartmann, 
Mensel, Herbert Spencer, and Oriental or German pantheism) there can 
be no possible identity; so that it is vain to talk of one passing back into 
the other, whence it came, and thus satisfying the law of thought—er 
nihilo nihil fit. There cannot be absolute beginning or end, but all birth 
and death is only change of form. 

Here we begin to see light on the influence of the mind over the body, 
and the body over the mind—on the old problem of how we can pass 
from mind to matter, and vice versdé. The undeniable moral and in- 
tellectual influence of disease, the marvellous mental and moral ¢ftect 
of certain drugs, cr of accidents to the nervous system—all this, however 
mysterious still, becomes less incomprehensible when we see that there is 
no barrier between subject and object such as we had imagined. If matter 
were what the vulgar suppose, the trarsition to mind would be for ever 
unthinkable. But a passage of feelings and ideas from one or many 
minds to others is different; and even a transition from lesser degrees of 
consciousness to more is conceivable. And all that we see in the external 
world must really, if we could truly gauge its significance, represent some 
degree of consciousness, however low—the unconscious cannot exist; it 
is unthinkable, and involves contradictions. 

RODEN NOEL. 


Ant. VII.—Dr. Julius Miller. 


(1) Dr. Julius Miiller. Mittheilungen aus seinem Leben, Von 
Dr. Scuutrze. Bremen: Miller. 1879. 

(2) Dr. Julius Miiller, der Hallische Dogmatiker. Von Dr, 
Martin Kinter. Halle: Julius Fricke. 1878. 


Arter the death of the celebrated Lutheran theologian, 
Martin Chemnitz, in 1580, the Roman Catholics said, Vos Pro- 
testantes duos habuistis Martinos, si posterior non fuisset, prior 
non stetisset-—You Protestants have had two Martins (Martin 
Luther and Martin Chemnitz) ; if the latter had not existed, 
the former would not have subsisted. Each was necessary to 
the other. Luther gave the living impulse, Chemnitz directed 
it into fixed intellectual channels; Luther originated, Chemnitz 
organized ; Luther was the man of genial inspirations, Chem- 
nitz the man of systematic development. 

We were reminded of the relation between the two Reformers 
whose names we have just mentioned when we thought of 
Julius Miller and the lifelong friend at whose side he laboured 
at the University of Halle for upwards of thirty years— 
Augustus Tholuck. Together they did a work for the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany which neither of them could have 
done alone. It is true the name of Miiller has rarely been 
mentioned in connection with the overthrow of Rationalism 
and the revival of Evangelicalism, which took their rise in 
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Halle; but none the less did he bear his part therein, } 


Tholuck stimulated, aroused, awakened; Miller instructed, 
disciplined, established. The former was chiefly interested 
in men, the latter in truth. Tholuck’s charisma was the 
Socratic, Miiller’s the systematic. The one lived with men, 
the other lived in his study. If to speak many languages 
be to have many minds, then Tholuck was many-minded; for 
there were few in Europe who equalled him as a linguist; 
Miller, on the contrary, though a sound scholar—sounder, 
perhaps, than his friend—scarcely spoke more than his mother 
tongue with fluency; and the one was as slow of specch as 
the other was agile. Tholuck had travelled widely; Miller 
scems to have been a stay-at-home; and yet the former was 
as little a cosmopolite as the latter; nay, we question if the 
judgments of the latter, with regard to foreign modes of theo- 
logical thought and Church action, would not have been more 
impartial and insightful than those of the former. The 
intellectual idiosyncrasies of the two men were reflected in 
their most successful courses of lectures—Tholuck’s having 
been on the Method of Theological Study, a subject which 
furnished him opportunity for exercising the gift which he so 
pre-eminently possessed, of throwing out hints, sowing the 
seeds of thought, suggesting inquiry, and directing to varied 
sources of information; Muller's, on the other hand, having 
been on Dogmatic or Systematic Theology, in which with 
masculine energy, scientific rigour, profundity of thought, 
Biblical and theological learning, and philosophical acuteness, 
he gathered up and wove into one massive and organic whole 
the evangelical and ethical thoughts which to each in his own 
way were a constant source of living joy and strength. This 
parallel might be pursued further, but as we shall have other 
occasions of referring to the relation of the two men to each 
other, we will now proceed to give our sketch of the life, 
development, and labours of him to whom this paper is 
devoted. 

Julius Miiller was born at Brieg, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, on the 10th of April, 1801. His father was a 
Lutheran clergyman, a man of great intellectual refinement, 
contemplative reflective character, and almost womanly gentle- 
ness; whilst his mother was quick, energetic, in a good sense 
worldly wise, clever, and practical. Besides Julius there were 
a daughter and two sons. The elder of the latter was the 
celebrated archeologist Karl Otfried Miller, who fell in Athens 
a sacrifice to his impetuous zeal in 1840. The youngest 
brother became a distinguished schoolmaster. Julius, the 
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second son, inherited the temperament of his father; Karl 
Otfried resembled his mother; but the two brothers were as 
attached to each other as had been their parents. 

Owing to the lack of a higher school at Ohlau, where the 
father was stationed, and to scanty means, the education of 
the boys was attended with no little difficulty ; and they had to 


|be sent to Brieg, where there was an excellent gymnasium. 


Here Julius remained till his thirteenth year, and had already 


‘lveached the highest form, when his father suddenly resolved 
’ Ito take him away and find him a post in some such practical 


department as the Post Office, partly thinking him too delicate 


|to study, and partly also influenced by the fact that an 


accident had deprived him at an early age of the sight of one 
eye. However, at the earnest entreaty of his teachers, who 
took a deep interest in the boy and prophesiel for him a 
distinguished career, Julius was permitted to continue at 
school, and at Master, 1819, to enter the University of Breslau. 

The wish of his parents was that he should study law, and 
he was accordingly entered for this department ; but his own 
inner inclinations led him to hear also lectures on subjects 
such as theosophy, history, and science, and he soon came to 
feel that the studies necessary to the vocation chosen for him 
were altogether out of harmony with his dreamy and roman- 
tically disposed mind. Still he worked hard, and as a result 
gained the prize for an essay on ‘The Relation of Natural 
and Positive Law.’ All this time he was compelled partly to 
earn his own bread by giving private lessons. His elder 
brother, Karl Otfried, had been a teacher in the gymnasium 
at Breslau since 1818, but removed in 1819 to Gottingen, 
where he became a professor at the university. Thither too 
Julius also went in 1820—a step only too natural in view of 
the reverence and affection with which the shy younger 
brother regarded the elder, and the need the former felt of a 
stronger nature on which to lean. 

On the way to Géttingen the two brothers spent a few days 
in Dresden, whose scientific and literary circles and art trea- 
sures opened up to Julius a new world of thought and fancy. 
He was especially fascinated by Tieck, the head of the so- 
called Romantic school of Germany. In Gottingen, too, he 
was introduced by his brother to a circle of distinguished 
friends, intercourse with whom added intensity to the fer- 
ment which was then agitating his entire being. But a 
still stronger hand now laid hold of him and set him face to 
face with the eternal realities which were henceforth to give 
colour and occupation to his life. The change which he 
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underwent was described by himself in a Latin essay writter 
about this time. He says— 


My soul had long been troubled with inner unrest. I had sought ix 
vain for a good which should be fixed and abiding, exalted above th 
vanities with which I was encompassed, but which were unable to satisfy 
the inmost longings of my heart. Before my mind there hovered the din 
image of a divine life, but I could not define its nature; one thing onl 
was clear to me, that it must differ entirely from the life which I wa 
then inwardly living. In a word, I was as yet ignorant of the divine 
saving power of Christianity. Ever since my sixteenth year I had beer 
incessantly devoured by this anxiety and longing. No historical, no phi 
losophical studies vanquished or relieved it. As I grew it grew with me 
till I arrived at Gottingen, and then, for the first time, I experienced thd 


divine power of the gospel, and entered into the possession of the peacd 
which Christ alone can give. 


It is not clear how this crisis in his history was brought 
about, but from the letters which he wrote to his father or 
the subject in 1820 it would appear that its chief, if not sole 
fountain, was the unsparingly earnest scrutiny to which he wag 
in the habit of subjecting his life, both inner and outer. This 
supposition harmonizes well with the opening words of his 
great work on sin—words which have an almost weirdly solem 
and musical ring, and yet are marked by rare sobriety an 
truth— 


No special profundity of thought, but merely a slight degree of moral 
earnestness, is necessary in order that we may be brought to a standstill 
and plunged into reverie before that mysterious phenomenon of human lif? 
which we term evil. The presence of an element of disturbance and dis. 
cord in a sphere where harmony and unity seem to be calJed for witli 
special energy, can scarcely fail to excite the mind to ever fresh medita 
tion and inquiry. It meets us everywhere in the past history of our 
race; it betrays its presence in varied phenomena of the present; whether 
we consider humanity as a whole or the individual life, it is sure to catel: 
our eye; and it lurks in the inmost recesses of our being. It is a dark 
shadow which casts a gloom over every circle of life, swallowing up, as it 
were, its brightest and most joyous forms, 


- As the result of the change which had come over him he 
resolved to turn to the study of theology, but owing to the 
difficulties raised by his parents, was unable to carry out his 
design till Kaster, 1821. Little did he anticipate the mental 
struggles that were awaiting him. It is true the gradualness 
of the process by which he had arrived at his consciousness of 
the love of God saved him from the violent alternations which 
some have to experience; but still times of doubt and conflict 
came, and no efforts of his could ward them off. The theo- 
logy taught at this time in Gottingen by such teachers as 
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B Plank, Eichhorn, Staedlin, and others, though not the cause 


of his difficulties, was far too superficial and narrow, or even 
rationalistic, to satisfy a mind constituted and trained like his. 
But with the moral earnestness that never forsook him, even 
now he looked for the fault, not in others, but in himself. In 


‘Banother part of the Latin essay from which we have already 


quoted, he says— 


I narrowed so much the boundaries of human knowledge, taking for 
granted that there must be discord between it and divine revelation; I 
treated reason as so perfectly worthless in divine things, and regarded 
pious feelings to such a degree as the properly religious organs, that it was 
inevitable that as soon as the first warmth of my religious life began to be 


@ dissipated, the old unrest and the old doubts should stir again in my soul 


with renewed energy. Ere long the temple which I had reared for myself 
was reduced to a miserable heap of ruins; even the religious traditions 
which I had brought with me from childhood slipped from my grasp; a 
positive aversion to theology seized hold on me, and I threw myself into 
the study of the newest philosophical systems with such impetuosity that 
not merely faith in Christ, but even faith in God, threatened to disappear. 


In 1822 he returned to Breslau, and here his mind began to 
grow calmer. The theological atmosphere of its university 
was better suited to his needs. He was specially aided by inter- 
course with Professors Scheibel and Steffens. The former was 
pre-eminently a soul-seeker and a soul-finder—a man of whom 
his colleague said, ‘I have never heard a preacher who 
seemed to be so sanctified and glorified by his subject in the 
pulpit as he. When he spoke of faith, of love, of the Saviour, 
it was as though he spoke not merely of, but from another 
world.’ But he owed most to the influence of the Norwegian 
Steffens, a man who studied and expounded natural science 
and philosophy in the spirit of a Christian mystic. So close 
indeed became the intimacy between the two that Steffens 
employed Miiller to revise, correct, and write out for him a 
book which he was anonymously publishing against himself. 
He describes his experiences as follows— 


During that summer I began at last to understand more clearly why no 
salvation or fixity were to be found in philosophy, namely, because it is 
unable to inspire with divine life. For this reason I returned to the source 
of life in order again to draw from it peace and blessedness. I came then 
also to the conviction that the wisdom revealed by God is destined to lay 
hold not alone of feeling, but also of the entire man. 


The thought expressed in the last sentence may be said to have 
dominated the whole of his after life. His great aim became 
to unfold the inner reasonableness and self-consistency of the 
Christianity which had brought peace to his heart and vigour 
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to his will. ’Twere well if his conviction were more universally 
shared by Christian teachers and believers. There is unfor. 
tunately a disposition to treat the Christian faith as a thing 
that may perhaps justify itself to the heart, but cannot 
do so to the intellect. If this be the case, it is certainly 
doomed to extinction. It may retain its hold for a while on 
the ignorant, becoming thus a kind of paganism—a religion 
of the pagani or ignorant country villagers—but it must ere 
long utterly disappear. Unwittingly many who regard them. 


_ selves as holding places in the van of Christian culture and 
_ life are contributing to this result by their repudiation and 


denunciation of dogma, doctrine, theology. 

In Breslau, besides pursuing the usual theological studies 
—exegesis, dogmatics, Church history, methodology, and so 
forth—Miuller heard also lectures in philosophy, ethics, 
and Sanskrit. So remarkable were already his ability and 
attainments that even now his friends did their best to 
persuade him to decide for the vocation of a university 
teacher; but he himself, from an unwillingness to undertake 
anything for which he feared not being properly qualified, 
refused to precipitate matters, and preferred to leave the 
future to be shaped by the providence of God. 

At this time the University of Berlin was the great centre 
of intellectual life and activity for Germany. Thither, at the 
suggestion as we shall find of Tholuck, whose first acquaintance 


Muller would seem to have made at Breslau, he accordingly. 


went. The presence of three such master-minds as Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, and Neander, not to mention other names, 
was of itself enough to give to its intellectual and moral life 
a lofty tone, and secure for it a determining influence on young 
minds. Neander, however, was the teacher to whom Miller 
felt himself most strongly drawn ; for in him there was just 
that interpenetration of reverence for the Bible, wide learning, 
deep thought, intense religious life, and profound humility 


that hovered, perhaps to some extent unconsciously, as an 


ideal before his own soul. At all events, to realize these 
qualities became the goal of his desire, and he continued to 
the end of his life to confess himself to be in these respects 
a pupil and follower of Neander. Three other men with 
whom he became intimate also exercised a strong influence 
over him. The first was the Baron von Kottwitz, the man of 
whose piety, goodness, Christlikeness Tholuck speaks so 
warmly in his ‘ Guido and Julius,’ and who indeed was the 
means of the latter’s conversion to Christ. His living faith, 
his practical certitude, materially aided in giving the final 
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deathblow to Miiller’s doubts. Here too began his lifelong 
friendship with Tholuck. Concerning the beginning of their . 
acquaintance he speaks in the Dedication to his ‘ Dogmatische 
Abhandlungen’ (‘ Dogmatic Treatises ’) : 


When the call of the Lord made me a theologue, and the more thorough 
study of theology, but especially of philosophy, again involved me in 
doubts and struggles, the advice of a now departed friend led me to thee. 
Thou directedst my attention to the moral spirit of Christianity and again 
awakenedst in me the confidence that saving truth was to be found in 
Evangelical Christianity, and there alone. In consequence of thy per- 
suasion I went to Berlin, and there at thy feet and at those of our glorified 
Neander I was initiated into thetheology whose source the latter indicated 
by his favourite motto, Pestus est qued facit theologum. Little did I then 
dream that it would be afterwards vouchsafed me for more than thirty 
years to labour for this theology after thine example and in thy company” 
at the same university. 


Though, as has already been indicated, they were very 
different men, and took very different views in some respects 
of the methods and requirements of theological science, yet 
they continued to the end to cherish for each other the 
deepest respect and the truest affection. The third to whom 
he was indebted was the court chaplain, Friedrich Strauss, who 
became to him almost a second father, and who appealed 
strongly to the practical Christian side of Muller’s nature. 
Of his sermons Miller speaks in letters written at this time 
in the highest terms, as characterized alike by vigour of 
thought, depth of Christian experience, and childlike sim- 
plicity of faith. To the hold which Strauss gained over him 
is probably to be attributed the conviction with which Miiller 
quitted Berlin, that the path of duty lay for him in the direc- 
tion of the pastorate —a -conviction which remained un- 
shaken, notwithstanding the offer made by the government, on 
Neander’s recommendation, to supply the means for further 
study, the prospect opened out to him of a professorship 
at the University of Dorpat, and the urgent entreaties of 
Neander, Tholuck, and other influential men. 

The conviction thus produced was greatly strengthened by 
a providential deliverance from sudden death which he ex- 
perienced in the autumn of 1823. On the day of the public 
entry of the Crown Prince and his young bride into Berlin a 


great crowd gathered on the bridge near the Royal Palace. 


Suddenly the side-rails broke, and numbers were precipitated 
into the river Spree, where they found their death. Amongst 
the crowd was Julius Miiller, but he was wonderfully pre- 
served. He wrote ay afterwards to his parents— 
NO. CXLV, 
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- When I heard the sereams of the dying around me, and saw the people 
jamping from the bridge on to the boats moored to the banks, the terror 
of death for a moment laid hold on me. In fact, I was so crushed that I 
could scarcely breathe. Then came the sad thought of my parents. . 
But as soon as I had done what was my first duty, namely, commended 
my soul to God, that He might deal with it according to His good 

leasure, all fear vanished at once, and a blessed calm filled my heart. 

aving been graciously brought unharmed out of this peril, I feel that I 
owe God special thanks for affording me the opportunity of experiencing 
the indescribable blessedness of complete surrender to Him in the decisive 
moment, and of knowing for myself that death has no terrors for him 
who has found in Christ the ground of his hopes. 


With this cunfession Miller may be said to have finished his 
university studies. He wrote at this time to his brother: 
‘My whole mind is bent on the practical; and even if it is 
my destiny to become a university teacher, my belief is that 
the old-fashioned plan of letting theologians first occupy the 
pulpit for a considerable time before calling them to a pro- 
fessor’s chair is the right one. For nowhere are practice and 
theory so closely connected as in theology.’ Easter, 1824, 


he passed his first examination in Berlin, and in the course. 


of the same year the second, at Breslau—the latter with 
special distinction. 

His prospects of securing a parish were, however, suddenly 
overclouded. It was just now in Prussia the era of political 
suspicion and espionage and prosecutions. Quite unexpectedly 
Miller was taken in hand by the authorities on a charge of 
having been at the head of a political society during his stay 
at Gottingen, and was called upon to confess what he knew. 
Being as innocent of political meddling as a newborn babe, 
the business rather amused than alarmed him ; but it might, 
after all, have gone ill with him if his friends Neander and 
Strauss had not interfered on his behalf. He used jokingly 
to say many long years afterwards, when referring to the 
affair, ‘I don’t know to the present day whether the inquiry 
has been quashed or whether it still hangs over me like the 
sword of Damocles.’ It terminated, however, with a very 
complimentary letter from the minister. In fact, it was 
an absurd business, for Miller was never bitten with the 
idealistic political notions which were so common then among 
students, and he remained to the last a thoroughly loyal, and 
indeed all too conservative, subject of the Prussian monarchy. 

After one or two disappointments he at last accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of Schénbrunn and Rosen, in 
May, 1825. Whilst there he gained the confidence and affec- 
tion both of his parishioners and of the neighbouring clergy- 
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men. A paper read by him at this time before a conference. 
of pastors, on the ‘Treatment of Biblical History in the 
Country Schools,’ excited a good deal of attention. He also 
married the daughter of a neighbouring clergyman, and found 
in her an almost ideal friend of his heart. 

Meanwhile he was far from laying aside his scientific 
studies. The first plan he formed was that of a history of 
German mysticism; then he commenced a history of pietism, 
from which, however, his attention was diverted by a con- 
troversy into which he was drawn in connection with a move- 
ment among the Romanists of Silesia. The immediate result 
of the occupation with the doctrinal peculiarities of the two 
Churches thus occasioned was that he laid aside his historical 
studies, and devoted his attention to questions of systematic 
theology, beginning with the doctrine of sin. In pursuance 
of this new design he paid repeated visits to Breslau for the 
purpose of consulting the university library, and at last 
became so interested and absorbed in his undertaking that 
the thought of giving up his pastorate for a professorship 
spontaneously presented itself to his mind. Probably, how- 
ever, nothing would have come of it, or at all events not for 
a considerable time, but for disagreements that arose between 
himself and the ecclesiastical authorities. The occasion 
thereof were the measures by which Frederick William III. 
sought to bring about an union between the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, both of which were connected with the 
State. To union as such Miller had no objection; indeed 
many years afterwards he took an active part against those 
who sought to dissolve it and widen the breach between the 
two great sections of German Protestantism. What he dis- 
approved of, and was prepared to resist, at the sacrifice of 
his position and prospects in Prussia, was the arbitrary 
manner in which the king and his councillors interfered with 
the liberties and rights of the Church. An inconsistency has 
been found between his earlier and later conduct by those 
who were ignorant of the principles by which, in both cases, 
it was dictated. He was what one might term a thorough 
Presbyterian of the type of the original Free Church seceders ; 
i.e., as far as questions of Church government and of the 
relation of Church and State were concerned. 

The upshot of the affair was that he resolved to quit the 
pulpit for the professor’s chair; and very soon the way was 
opened. In 1830 the position of second university preacher 
at Gottingen became vacant in consequence of the death of. 
Professor Hemsens. After some hesitation he offered himself 
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through the medium of his brother Otfried; and so energetically 
was he supported by -Professor Licke that, after laying a 
volume of sermons, printed for the purpose, before the 
authorities, by way of establishing his fitness, he was chosen 
to fill the vacant post. He entered upon his duties in the 
summer of 1831, having been six years a pastor. As soon as 
he was fairly settled, he set to work to prepare for the Exami- 
nation, Public Disputation and Lecture, which had to be gone 
through ere he could enter upon the career of an university 
teacher ; and with such energy and industry did he apply 
himself, that by the following March he attained his object. 

The waters of Gottingen were, however, not altogether 
smooth. His preaching proved too positive and Evangelical 
for the authorities, and accordingly he was decried as a 

‘ pietist,’ as ‘a gloomy and dangerous mystic,’ and so forth, 
not only in Gottingen, but even as far as Hanover. But, as 
he wrote to a friend, he resolved that, with God’s help, these 
things should not prevent him calmly and firmly continuing in 
the path upon which he had entered. ‘Iam indeed chargeable 
with what is here called mysticism; but it is a mysticism 
whose central point is faith in redemption through Christ 
the Son of God.’ Academically, too, his course did not open 
very brightly ; none of his first lectures were a success. Indeed 
his only success was a ‘ Homiletic Society ’ which he founded ; 
and great was the joy of the young tutor when its members 
at Christmas presented him with two engravings in token of 
their affection and gratitude. 

But by degrees difficulties disappeared. His preaching 
found an ever-increasing number of appreciative hearers 
among the members of the university. A volume of sermons, 
which he published at the special request of Professor Liicke, 
in 1833, found everywhere hearty recognition for beauty of 
form, warmth of feeling, depth of thought, and truth of 
substance. One result of their publication was a flattering 
invitation to occupy one of the principal pulpits in Bremen, 
which, however, he declined. Shortly after, in 1834, he 
received an appointment to an extraordinary professorship at 
Gottingen. But public attention having now been called to 
his merits, other offers were not long in being made to him. 
The government of Hesse Cassel first invited him to under- 
take the formation of a seminary for preachers, and, this plan 
having been renounced, then offered him a professorship in 
ordinary at Marburg—this last position, after considerable 
hesitation, due in part to feelings of chivalry towards 
Gottingen, he decided on accepting, and entered on its duties 
in the autumn of 1834, 
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It was a dark epoch in the history of Hesse Cassel at 
which Miller became a professor at its university. A naturally 
patient and loyal people had been exasperated almost into 
revolution by the capricious tyranny, odious espionage, and 
harsh enactions of its princes. The special object of sus- 
picion and hatred was Hassenpflug, the Elector’s chief 
minister and pliant tool. Unfortunately he was intimately 
associated with the positive party in the Church—a circum- 
stance which here, as only too frequently elsewhere in Ger- 
many, gave rise to the notion that Evangelical religion had 
some special affinity with political absolutism. As Hassen- 


‘pflug had been the principal means of bringing Muller to 


Marburg, the wrath of the liberal party was specially 
directed on him, and vented itself in a vain effort to strike his 
salary from the budget when it came before the House of 
Representatives. 

Marburg had not a few drawbacks for a man of Muller’s 
studious, retiring, and mystical disposition. First of all there 
were mild dissipations without end in the shape of ‘Clubs, 
Harmonies, Ressources ;’ ‘Sunday, Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday Circles,’ which he 
eschewed so resolutely as to be jocularly termed ‘The Mis- 
anthrope.’ Then there were official papers to be read and 
signed. And finally he was tortured with ceaseless examina- 


‘tions, concerning which he wrote— 


Hessen is the promised land of examiners and examined: every fort- 
night there is an examination of theological candidates; at the close of 
every semester, examinations for bursaries, exhibitions, scholarships, and 


the like! I used to think that Prussia and Hanover were thorough enough 


in these matters, but I see now that you do the thing in a very lame and 
wretched fashion. 


‘He found, however, recompense for many disagreables in the 
society of such like-minded colleagues as the Hebraist Hupfeld, 
the jurists Ihling and Puchta, and others, with whose families 
he and his wife lived on terms of closest intimacy. And even 
despite the hindrances to which allusion has been made, the 
four years of his residence at Marburg were the period of his 
greatest intellectual productiveness. First, he completed as to 
its essential features the ‘System of Dogmatics,’ which formed 
the chief subject of his lectures to the end of his life, and which 
eventually gave him the proud position of the systematic theo- 
logian par excellence of Protestant Germany. Even at Mar- 
burg they excited great attention, and were attended not only 
by large numbers of the students, but also sometimes by pros 
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fessors. This work has never been published; probably will 
not now be published. Had it been printed as was at one 
time expected some twenty years ago, there is little doubt that 
it would have commanded a large sale, but its day has now 
‘passed; many parts of it would have merely an historical 
interest, and in some important features it would fail to be en 
rapport either constructively or apologetically with the general 
‘thought of the present time. One chief cause of this is the 
‘circumstance that since 1856 Miller was incapacitated by 
physical causes, which affected also the action of the mind, 
from introducing the changes, modifications, and improve- 
ments which would have kept it abreast of the progress of 
scientific and theological inquiry. Another important course 
of lectures was now worked out—that on Christian ethics. 
But his principal achievement was the publication in 1839 of 
the work on ‘ ‘The Christian Doctrine of Sin,’ a classical trea- 
tise which at once gave him a foremost position among the 
philosophical theologians of Germany. In 1835 he wrote to 
‘his brother Otfried regarding it— 


My notion is to make it a quiet, reflective, thoroughly unpretentious 
“book, in which the simply practical and vital connections of the doctrine 
as set forth in the Holy Scriptures will be defended, or rather defend 
themselves, against the transfiguration, or rather perversion, thereof by 
the haughty speculative philosophy of the day. If I succeed in this I shall 
be heartily thankful. 


‘That he succeeded in opening up the depths of an unwelcome 
theme to the gaze of his contemporaries was testified alike by 
‘friends and foes. And there can be no doubt that his work 
‘has exerted a profound and abiding moral influence on thou- 
sands of men who are now occupying important positions 
both in Church and State. It is an intensely earnest book. 
‘In a very true sense the writer poured into it his richest life 
‘and experience. We are informed by Tholuck that the foun- 


_ dation thereof was laid whilst living with him in Berlin. It 


-was one of the subjects to which he devoted special attention 
‘during his Silesian pastorate. -And he had probably quietly 
worked at it whilst at Gottingen. So that, in point of fact, to 
= it is to sound the depths of the author's intellect and 
‘soul. 

* In Halle he used to be called Siinde-Miiller (Sin-Miiller), 
‘and the house which he was said to have purchased with the 
‘profits of the work, Siinde-Pallast—jokingly, of course, for few 
men less deserved either for himself or his house so opprobrious 
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’ Prior to the publication of this work he measured swords 
with David Friedrich Strauss, who just then had caused an 
immense sensation in Germany by his ‘Life of Jesus,’ 
Miller's now almost forgotten essay, which appeared in the 
‘Studien und Kritiken’ for 1836, was considered at the time 
one of the ableste xposures of the untenableness of the con- 


ception of myth by which Strauss had sought to overthrow the 


historical truth of Christianity, and earned for him the hearty 
thanks of many of his most distinguished contemporaries. So 
high had his reputation now risen, that professorships were 
offered him at several universities—at Dorpat, Greifswald, 
Rostock, Heidelberg, and Kiel—but though the pecuniary in- 
ducements held out to him were unusually strong, yet so 
earnestly was he entreated to remain in Marburg both by the 
authorities, by his colleagues, and by the students, that he 
consented to do so. One other temptation, however, was to 
come in his way—the temptation to go to Halle, at that time, 
as indeed ever since its foundation, pre-eminently the theo- 
logical university of Germany. His. old Berlin friends, 
Neander, Twesten, court preacher Strauss, Von Kottwitz, 
the Cultus-minister Altenstein, even the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Frederick William IV., and last, though not 
least, his friend Tholuck, had long wished to draw him 
back to Prussia, specially to Halle. The last mentioned, 
who was sometimes almost ready to give up in despair 
the struggle with rationalism, wrote to him: ‘I shall scarcely 
be able to go on working here any longer without thy help.’ 
As the departure of Ullmann for Heidelberg had just caused a 
vacancy, Miuller’s friends at once set to work with all their 
might to get him called. Not a few hindrances, however, had 
to be overcome. ‘The Hegelians were just then very powerful 
in government circles, and they not only resented Miller’s 
attacks on them, but perhaps also feared his opposition. At 
the university, moreover, the Rationalists, headed by the cele- 
brated Gesenius, had not the least desire to provide Tholuck 
with an ally, one too of whose scientific vigour and skill they 
stood somewuat in awe. His enemies brought up against him 
the part he had played against the ‘Union’ during his Silesian 
pastorate. He himself refused to move a single step; es- 

ecially did he decline to fall in with a suggestion that he 
“should privately retract or modify what he had written in 
connection with that affair. His reply was: ‘Though I too 
claim the right of being once and again in the wrong, yet as long 
as my own convictions are unchanged, I can only s say, “ What 
T have written, I have written.”’ “At ‘last, however, his repu- 
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tation overcame all difficulties, and on the 31st of March, 


1839, Tholuck wrote to him full of glee and gratitude: ‘Yester- 


day was my birthday, and the best present of all was the 
rescript of the minister in reference to thy vocation.’ 
Before Miller quitted Marburg in 1839, a great trouble 


“befell him—he lost his beloved wife, the partner of his joys 


and sorrows, the helpmeet in all his struggles, and the tender, 
patient mother of his seven little children. The event greatly 
saddened his departure, whilst it also added a new element 
of inward fitness for the important and difficult work which 


‘awaited him in his new sphere. 


The difficulties thrown in the way of Miuller’s call to Halle 
were a foretaste of the struggles which awaited him after 
entering on his duties. As has already been hinted, both 
Hegelianism and rationalism were rampant not only among 


‘professors but also among the students. Of the spirit of the 
‘latter, and their probable reception of Miller, an idea may 
‘be formed from the fact that a hundred of them signed a 
‘petition to the king in favour of the appointment of D. F. 
‘Strauss. Naturally enough, therefore, there was at first no 


lack of noisy and even stormy interruptions of his lectures 
when he brought down his massive blows on the reigning 
ideas and spirits. From him. at all events no concessions 


were to be expected. Shortly after commencing he wrote to 
‘a friend— 


Between ourselves I may say that I consider myself to be the most 
restless of the teachers here, and require from my hearers probably the 


‘most philosophical capacity and culture. But I am resolved, even if it 
‘were to rain Hegelians by the score, that I will stick to the very last by 
_ this old Christianity, as it was propounded by Christ and Paul. 


He made way, however. During the winter of 1840 he 


had more than a hundred hearers; in the following winter 
_upwards of one hundred and fifty; and henceforth his 
-*Dogmatik’ formed a necessary part of every theological 
-student’s course of study. What he and his lectures became 
to great numbers of young men may be learnt from the 


following words spoken by his former pupil and subsequent 


colleague, Professor Riehm, at his funeral— 


We looked up to him as to a man who had once fought out the battle 
between faith and knowledge in his own soul, and had found a reconcilia- 


‘tion between them, the way to which he was anxious to point out to us. 
‘We looked up to him with the confidence that it was in his power to lead 


us into a science born of faith. When a youth’s heart had been won by 


‘the seeking love of the never-to-be-forgotten Tholuck, and awakened to 
‘the search for truth, he came to Julius Miiller for the purpose of stilling 
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. his thirst for a scientific and connected knowledge of Evangelical truth. 
.... And no one did more to mould the general view of the world and 


life, carried away from the university by the thousands of men whom it 
sent into the Church during the last thirty years, than he whose mortal 
remains it is now our sad duty to commit to the grave. 


During the early years of Miiller’s activity in Halle several 


_attempts were made to secure his services elsewhere and in 
. other ways than as theological professor. Besides invitations 
-to Tubingen and Breslau, he was asked to undertake the 
‘editorship of a theological journal, to be sustained by govern- 
-ment funds. The idea was also cherished of entrusting to 


him the conduct of the higher education of the country. But 
his love of independence and his attachment to the quiet life 


of a scholar and professor were too great to let him yield to 
such seductive offers. 


Great, however, as was his absorption in study, he still took 


-a vital interest in practical Church matters. He was chosen 


by the Theological Faculty to represent it at the General 


- Synod of the Prussian Church, held in 1846, where he played 
-a very important part. The questions of the Confession of 
‘Faith and of ‘The Union’ were brought into great pro- 
-minence, on both of which points he entertained now as 


definite and strong opinions as in the days of his Silesian 
pastorate. As the course he took involved him in long and 


“sometimes wearisome controversies, we must endeavour very 
. briefly to indicate the position of things and the views he 
advocated. 


Prior to 1817, which was the jubilee year of the Refor- 
mation, there were in Prussia two State Churches — one 


-the Reformed (Calvinistic), to which the royal family be- 
longed; the other the Lutheran, of which the majority of 
.the nation were members. In September, 1817, the king, 
. Frederick William III., issued an appeal to the two Churches 


with a view to effecting an union between them under the 
title of the Evangelical Church of Prussia. In that address 


he says— 


Honouring the intentions of my forefathers, I cheerfully follow their 
example, and wish to accomplish a work which the spirit of sectarianism 


‘in the age of the Reformation rendered impossible, but which, now that 


there is a disposition to set aside the non-essentials, and to lay stress on 


- the essentials of Christianity, may be carried out to the glory of God and 


to the good of the Church. A truly religious union of two Churches, 


“which are only separated by outward differences, is in harmony with the 


great ends of Christianity, with the aims of the Reformers, with the 


‘spirit of Christianity, and with the interests of the Church, the family, the 
.school, and the state. It is not my wish that either of the two Churches 
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should go over to the other, but that the two should form one new Evan. J 
gelical Christian Church; nor that the liberties and rights of the two y 
Churches should be infringed. t] 


The mode in which the royal instructions were carried out} b 


. led to difficulties, of which mention has already been made, 

. The upshot of the whole was that, down to the time to which ft 
: we are now referring, the union consisted in little more than] 5 
ft intercommunion at the Lord’s Supper, and having one Church J h 


e government. Miiller’s view was that the full amount of thef fi 
c agreement between the two Churches was not thus sufficiently | tl 
‘bought out, and accordingly desired that, without inter- J 1 
ference with the Confessions of Faith of the individual} 58 

parishes, the two Churches in their entirety should form one fH 

new Church on the basis of a Confession of Faith embodying 5 

, the points of agreement. It will be seen that at the bottom | 5! 
- | there was little difference between him and the king as tof li 
: aims—but to the mode in which the union had been intro- § ¢ 
duced, and to some of the details, ¢.g., the change in the} a 

formula of consecration at the Lord’s Supper, he felt insuper- | 1 

able objections. Jealousy of bureaucratic interference inf P 

- purely Church matters was as intense in him as ever—whether f 1 

the interference came from an absolute king or a parliament. f 

So strong, indeed, was it that, in 1848, in the days of the} - 

Revolution, he was quite prepared to resign his conncction f D: 

with the State Church, and connect himself with a ‘ sect,’ | 0 

rather than belong to a Church ruled by the national will, | W 

4 and constituted at the polling booth. It may be added to his } tl 

honour that he succeeded in pleasing none of the parties. 
The bureaucrats were, for obvious reasons, dissatisfied with | b 
him; the strong confessionalists, to whom the specific pecu- | li 
-liarities of Lutheranism were, like the ark of the covenant, } 0! 
on no account to be treated as of minor importance, regarded } H 
him as loose; and the rationalistic democrats, who wished | 4 
to secure the legitimization of religious liberalism within the } 1 
Church, denounced him as a bigot. He set forth his views | © 
on the whole subject in an important work, entitled, ‘ Die } b 
Union, ihr Wesen und ihr gottliches Recht’ (The Union: | ¥é 
its Nature and its Divine Right), published in 1854. ‘The | 
last occasion on which he took a prominent part in the dis- } # 
cussion of practical questions was at the Church Diet at] ¢l 
Frankfort, in 1854, when he read a paper on ‘ The Re-marriage | lu 
I ‘of Divorced Persons,’ in which he condemned the common | 
practice of the Church as opposed to the spirit and commands | & 

| of Christ. His own view was that, whilst divorce is permis- | W 
- sible for other reasons than adultery, the Church ought not | P 


| 
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to re-marry save in certain special cases. He therefore took 
up what seemed to some the politically dangerous position 
that the Church ought in some cases to refuse what it might 
be right for the State to permit. 

Miller married a second time, some years after his removal 
to Halle, a daughter of the Senator Klugkist in Bremen; but 
she too—a wife every way fitted to train his family, brighten 
his home, and further his labours—died in giving birth to her 
first child. Many years elapsed before he recovered from 
the gloom which this terrible event cast over his life. But 
love for his children and deep interest in their life and pur- 
suits helped him to regain his lost courage and cheerfulness. 
‘His son-in-law, whose memoir forms the basis of this paper, 
sketches a beautiful picture of his household life. To 
strangers Miller seemed formal, cold, unsympathetic. Un- 
like Tholuck, who had a fitting word ready for every one who 
called on him, particularly for students, Muller was silent and, 
‘as the German has it, wortkarg—word-scant. But to his 
intimate friends he was a very different man. Though so 
profound a thinker and so learned a theologian, he took an 
intense interest in literature, and specially in music. Strangely 


., enough it was the romanticists to whom he felt chiefly drawn 


—a trait in his character which would be little suspected 
by those who only knew him by his ‘ Dogmatics’ or the work 
‘on Sin. Shakespeare, too, was a great favourite, and he who 
was ordinarily so stiff and formal could unbend to enjoy both 
the tragical and humorous of which his plays are so full. 

For Miiller the end of his properly intellectual life came 
before the end of his actual life. On the 1st of March, 1856, 
‘he was seized with apoplexy, which for a time deprived him 
of speech and permanently precluded intellectual work. 
‘He recovered indeed so far as to be able to read his lectures, 
and continued to do so till September, 1878; but these 
twenty-two long years were years of unproductiveness. The 
only approach to work that he can be said to have done, 
besides a certain amount of reading, was to superintend the 
republication of a volume of essays, which had originally 
appeared in such journals as the ‘ Studien und Kritiken’ and 
the ‘Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft und 
christliches Leben,’ under the title of ‘ Dogmatische Abhand- 
lungen’ (‘ Dogmatic Dissertations ’), essays thoroughly merit- 
ing careful study, and some of which ought to have been 
translated into English. A singular and sad spectacle he 
was in some respects—a man no longer able to take an active 
part in the intellectual struggles of the day reading from year 
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to year the productions of his earlier self. A letter written 
to him not long after the attack referred to, by his friend 
Tholuck, deseryes quoting— 


Dearest Brother in the Lord,—How deeply have thy words moved my 
heart! That thy brilliant intellect, the star of Halle, should be thus 
overshadowed is one of the most painful experiences of my life; and yet 
even now already thou knowest the why—a jewel has been inserted in 
thy crown without which it would have had no brilliance in the sight of 
God. It shines now in secret with a brightness which men have never 
discovered in thee. As far as my so-called work is concerned, I have 
never been able to regard it otherwise than as a sort of higher natural 
“process. It was this inner necessity that once drove me to thy side 

ecause I had a word for thee. That we should afterwards work along. 
side of each other as teachers—thou the aristocratic, I the democratic 
professor—was a conjuncture that will rarely occur. Let us, then, bowing 
our heads in humility and our hearts united in love, still walk onwards 


‘together to the end, which, if God will, will not be far off. 


The end did not come as soon as either of them expected. 
Tholuck lived till June, 1877, totally laid aside from work, 


in consequence of the overclouding of his mind, for the last 


two years of his life. Just when Muller had resolved to 
resign the position he had so faithfully filled, and thus to 
close his fifty-three years’ active connection with the Church, 
he was suddenly attacked by a painful illness, to which, after 


© few days of severe pain, he calmly succumbed. On the 


morning of the 27th of September, 1878, Halle’s great dog- 
matic theologian entered into his eternal rest. 
One more stroke, and the sketch we have attempted of the 


Halle dogmatician will be finished. His thoughts may be 
‘said to have revolved around a threefold focus, the one con- 


tained in the words of the first great German theolo- 
gian, Anselm—‘Cur deus homo? Nondum considerasti, quanti 
ponderis sit peccatum ?’ the others in the words of his Saviour 
and Master—‘ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I have called 
you friends’: and ‘whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child shall in no wise enter therein.’ 

D. W. SIMON. - 


Art. VIII.—Some National Aspects of Established 
Churches. 


THE question of Established Churches is, in the largest sense, 


-@ question of national and not of mere sectional interests. 


Sections of the national society may be more formally and 
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specially affected by Establishments, but there are general, 
social, and religious interests of the nation as such which are 
also seriously involved in them. The purpose of this paper is 
to indicate some of these interests, and to demonstrate from 
such philosophy as may be at command, and from such ex- 
perience as history furnishes, that in the light of national 
interests they are inexpedient and injurious. It will clear our. 
way if we note first the true relation of sectional to national 
interests, and the principles which should determine their 
legislative adjustment. 

There are conditions of society when, on every ground, it 


-f may be expedient and right that sectional interests should be 


subordinated, and even sacrificed, to national well-being. In 
the long and varied struggle for their civil and religious 
liberties English Nonconformists have never been forgetful of 
this. It is sufficient to adduce in proof their refusal for them- 
selves of the liberties which in 1686 James II. would have 
secured to them by his ‘ dispensing power,’ and their support 
cf the seven bishops in resistance to it. They judged that 
the purpose of the popish monarch was inimical to English 
Protestantism rather than favourable to Nonconformist liber- 
ties. Up to this very time the seven bishops had with one 
or two exceptions been amongst the most uncompromising 
opponents of the Nonconformists. The Declaration of Indul- 
gence proposed by the king, moreover, anticipated some of the 
equitable principles of the Toleration Act which followed the 
Great Revolution two years later. It would have given them all 
that they desired. It recognized the indefeasible rights of. 
conscience in religious matters, and granted absolute liberty 


"| of religious worship. But under guise of toleration to Dis- 


senters it sought the re-establishment of Popery. It was a 
right thing wrongly done, and not done in good faith to the 
nation. ‘The Nonconformists therefore refused the benefits it 
would have conferred upon them, and arrayed themselves in 
resistance to it on the side of their old enemies the Anglican 
bishops. They would not connive at a national wrong under 
the guise of a Nonconformist enfranchisement. Acting upon 
like principles, Nonconformists, for the last fifty years, in almost 
every Liberal parliament, have forborne to press their just 
claims, whenever by so doing they would have prejudiced 
national legislation, or unduly have embarrassed Liberal 
statesmen. This is only a reasonable policy when no essential 
moral principle is involved, and only questions of expediency 


‘| are at issue, or when questions of personal or sectional right 


come into competition with pressing national interests. 
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“It must further be conceded that there may be conflicting 
interests at stake, and that a government may equitably sacri- 
fice class interests to the national weal. As, for example, in. 
the abolition of prescriptive monopolies ; or of unrighteous, 
oppressive, or inequitable prerogatives, such as slavery, the 
corn laws, and protective laws generally. So again in the 
utilization of scientific discoveries for the common good, such 
as railways, the telegraph, illumination, water supply, the 
regulation of the liquor traffic, the reform of municipal corpo- 
rations, the regulation of charitable trusts, the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and a hundred other things in 
which the interests of monopolists are justly sacrificed by the 
legislature for the good of the community ; even when, as in 
some of these instances—the proprietors of stage coaches and 
candle manufactories, for instance—there was nothing un- 
righteous in the monopoly, and when its invasion by Act of 
Parliament meant actual ruin. It is a first principle of all 
good government that where there are competing interests 
those of the few shall be sacrificed to those of the many. 

- To this, however, there are necessary limits. For instance, 
no legislative expediency may overpass the boundary line of 
right and wrong. If the clear issue be righteousness or un- 
righteousness, no national interest, real or presumptive, great 
or small, may prevail against the moral right of the humblest 
individual. Ahab the king may not lay his hand upon the 
vineyard of Naboth however convenient its acquisition may 
be, even though Naboth be among the most unreasonable and 
insignificant of his subjects. 

If it be true concerning the individual man that no personal 
interests can justify the least deflection from absolute recti- 
tude, it is equally true concerning a corporation of men, or a 
nation. There is but one principle of moral right, and but one 
moral rule of human conduct, and it is of universal application. 
The disparity between the claims of a single individual and 
great national interests may be very great ; and the magnitude 
of the latter sometimes induces statesmen to disparage the 
moral sentiment that ought to rule them, even cynically to 
disavow them. The law of right and wrong, it is said, cannot 
be strictly applied to national policy. Political necessities 
will arise when, in order to secure certain great ends, it is 
imperative to connive at falsehood and to practise unright- 
eousness. Overreaching in diplomacy, as in love or war, is 


justifiable and often imperative. The amazing benefits that 


have accrued from wars of conquest, from treaties of coercion, 
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and from immoral traffic, as in opium, are, it is urged, an - 
abundant condonation of whatever iniquity there may have 
been in their methods. 

To this we reply, that unless our entire conception of moral 
obligation be delusive, if there be any truth in our idea of 
God, and any obligation in principles of righteousness, no end 
conceivable can be commensurate with the sacrifice of moral 
equity. Expediency cannot be a factor in the determination 
of right and wrong. The assumption that the end justifies 
the means has been a just reproach against much of the policy 
of the Romish Church; it may not be connived at by pro- 
fessors of a purer faith, or condoned in the domain of national 
politics. It is fundamentally subversive of all righteousness. 
It makes righteousness an accident, and subordinates holiness 
to mere advantage. On this matter there can be no compromise 
on the part of religious men. They cannot accept one law of 
moral righteousness for the acts of an individual and another 
for those of a nation. A lie is not less a lie because a statesman | 
utters it in parliament, or in the character of a plenipotentiary 
or an ambassador. If, accepting the cynical definition that an 
ambassador is ‘a gentleman sent abroad to lie for the good of 
his country,’ it be right for an ambassador to lie in the in-_ 
terests of national policy, it is equally right for a tradesman 
to lie in the interests of his business. If it be right for a 
minister to suppress truth or suggest falsehood in a parlia- 
mentary debate, it is equally right for a witness to perjure 
himself in a court of justice. If it be right for a nation by 
sheer force to annex the territory of a weaker neighbour, it is 
equally right for a man to steal his neighbour’s purse or annex 
his vineyard. If it be right for a statesman to sign a fraudu- 
lent treaty, it is equally right for a merchant to sign a fraudu- 
lent contract. Neither the natural moral sense in men nor 
the teachings of religion can recognize any difference of moral 
obligation. Wrong does not become right because the man 
is changed into an official, the individual merged in a com- 
nittee, or cabinet, or parliament. 

The position is a vital one, and it underlies the entire con- 
ception of the question of national establishments of religion. 
Before it can be discussed as a national expediency, it must be 
judged as a question of moral right in the relationship of a 
section of the community to the whole. 

While it is on all hands admitted that in matters of mere 
expediency the interests of a section should be subordinated 
and, if needs be, sacrificed to the interests of a nation, it must 
be insisted upon that in matters that involve principles of 
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righteousness no consideration of national interests may pre- . 


vail against the rights of the meanest individual. 

How far the disabilities which Establishments impose upon 
Nonconformists are a matter of mere expediency, and how 
far they involve essential righteousness may appear as we 
proceed. The first thing is to lay precisely this platform of 
national right and wrong. 

-It is further to be remarked, that in all human affairs 
questions of righteousness very vitally affect questions of 


expediency. If any lesson from human experience is indubit- . 
able, it is that, ina broad estimate of things, which includes 
- all interests and issues, nothing that is morally wrong can: 
possibly be advantageous. Wrong never can come right. 


The estimate that concludes otherwise can be only blind and 


partial. The successful fraud or theft of the individual may : 
apparently secure immediate benefit—he acquires mbney and | 
all that money can purchase; but no moral estimate concerning" 
the whole issue can bea doubtful one. It scarcely needs the 
light of religion to show that the man could not have made; 
for himself a more disastrous bargain. The laws of moral. 
sequence are as inevitable as the laws of moral principle are: 


inflexible. 

Can there be any hesitancy about applying this to nations ? 
Does history teach any lesson more indubitably than that 
every unrighteous conquest, every oppressive treaty, every 
act of inequitable legislation, sooner or later avenges itself 
upon its author; if we wait long enough and judge broadly 
enough? France is not the only instance, although in its 
history during the last century it is perhaps the most notorious, 
that no unrighteous aggression ever yet permanently benefited 
the people perpetrating it. Territory, indemnity, commerce, 
are a poor compensation, even on the lowest calculation, for 
character and moral influence. 

- If, again, history has any lesson to teach, it is that, in the 
internal experience of nations, no inequitable laws imposed by 
arbitrary power—whether laws of religious persecution, of 
civic disability, or of class injustice—ever benefited their 
enactors. The Church of Rome is a signal illustration of the 
curse of successful persecution, and she has exemplified it in 
almost every land—in Spain, in France, in the Netherlands, 
in England. In proportion to the success of the persecution 
has ever been its national retribution. No unrighteousness 
has ever been inflicted by a dominant Church or political 
party but sooner or later disastrous consequences have come 
upon those inflicting it. It is the inviolable moral order of. 
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things. Persecutors always suffer more than the persecuted. 
Rome has suffered from her inquisition more than from 
all her avowed antagonists. The Established Church of 
England has suffered more from her intolerance, her Acts of 
Uniformity and coercion, than those she oppressed. She drave 
out the Puritans; they founded the non-episcopal Churches 
of the United States. She drave out the Nonconformists of 
1662; they augmented English Congregationalism and gave 
it a power of growth which has developed into the most 
formidable and uncompromising of her assailants as an Estab- 
lishment. She drave out the Oxford Methodists, and the vast 
organizations of Wesleyan Methodism.in England and of 
Calvinistic Methodism in Wales are the result. Not only did 
she thus create forces that became her direct and uncom- 
promising ecclesiastical antagonists — their contention for 
liberty 


Broadening down from precedent to precedent— 


but she deprived herself of her own most vital conservative 
elements. She cast from her the noblest elements of her own 
religious life—the men whose spiritual piety and self-sacri- 
ficing zeal would have been her strength and redemption, who 
would have counteracted the worldly elements of her position, 
and have given her aggressive power for the performance of 
her religious functions. She left berself unchallenged, stately, 
wealthy, luxurious, and—impotent ; vital elements yet remain- 
ing in her, but weakened by depletion to what, after these 
successive ejections, history depicts her to have become. 

Probably a more curious Nemesis than that of the Act of 
Uniformity of Charles II. never befell a Church. Intended 
for the murder of Dissenters, it has well-nigh strangled her- 
self. Not only did it drive out of her communion two thousand 
of the most pious of her ministers—had they not been such 
they would not have been driven out—but it logically disabled 
her from utilizing the pious zeal of Whitefield and Wesley a 
century afterwards, and in spite of themselves compelled them 
to become Dissenters. For the protection of his chapels 
John Wesley had to license them as Dissenting places under 
the Toleration Act. And that his followers might not be 
deprived of the sacraments, and of preachers, he was compelled. 
to have recourse to irregular ordinations. . 

On the accession of William III. the Toleration Act of 1689 
relieved from the disabilities of the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
all who declared themselves Dissenters, but it left these 


operative upon all who did not so declare themselves. So: 
NO. CXLY. 10 
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that from 1689 to the present day the only persons upon 
whose necks this yoke of bondage has been bound are Episco- 
palians themselves. At every turn it meets them. 

1. It has narrowed their recognitions and intensified the 
exclusiveness and intolerance of which it was the fitful and 
passionate expression. The early English Reformers recog- 
nized Presbyterian orders, partook of Presbyterian sacraments, 
and were contented to claim for Episcopacy only a co-ordinate 
ecclesiastical validity. The exclusiveness of the Act of Uni- 
formity has specially fostered, if it has not largely generated, 
theories of Divine right and practical repudiation of all other 
forms of Church life. And this has intensified with every 
generation, and is more intolerant and arrogant to-day than 
it was forty years ago. And in many ways of Christian feel- 
ing and life the curse of intolerance is chiefly upon him who 
cherishes it. 

%. Intended to prohibit all preaching except by men in 
Episcopal orders, the Act of Uniformity has hermetically 
sealed the pulpits of the Establishment. And now, in his 
paradise of liberty, the Dissenting Abraham has to say to the 
tormented Dives, ‘ Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is com- 
forted and thou art tormented. And beside all this, between 
us and you there is a great gulf fixed: so that they which would 
pass from hence to you cannot, neither can they pass to us 
that would come from thence.’ And the torment of Dives’ 
torment is that the gulf was dug by himself. 

While we sectarian Dissenters rejoice in perfect liberty, 
freely exchange pulpits with each other, without so much as the 
thought of there being any compromise in so doing, or of there 
being anything strange in it; while we stand on common plat- 
forms, concede to others the ecclesiastical rights we claim for 
ourselves, and co-operate freely for all common interests of the 
kingdom of Christ, the pulpits of the Establishment are closed 
against the ministers of all other Churches in Christendom. 
Her Majesty’s chaplains in the sister Establishment of Scot- 
land are illicit ministers of Christ in England, and are for- 
bidden the pulpits of their common ecclesiastical head. The 
Queen herself is a schismatic in relation to the English Estab- 
lishment when she receives the Lord’s Supper in the parish 
church of Crathie. Could the Apostle Paul reappear on earth 
he could not legally enter a single pulpit of the Established 
Church. In the year of the second Exhibition, 1862, the 
writer was present at a conference of Episcopal and Noncon- 
formist ministers, for the purpose of making provision for 
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special religious services during the Exhibition. Among 
intending visitors were Tholuck from Germany, D’Aubigné 
and Malan from Geneva, De Pressensé and Grandpierre from 
France. Not a single clergyman was able to offer his pulpit 
to one of them ; and with a manifest consciousness of shame 
that was painful to us all, they were reduced to the ignominious 
necessity of suggesting that these illustrious men should be 
asked to preach in their schoolrooms! It was the Nemesis of 
the Act of Uniformity which imposed upon these brethren the 
disabilities and humiliations of intolerance. And, with noble 
exceptions, the feeling grew stronger and stronger. Clergymen | 
shunned all possible intercourse with ministers of other 
Churches, refusing recognition of their character, to enter their 
churches, and to take part with them in common religious 
services. The pitiable petulance, the wild passion, the 
ludicrous shrieking of so many clergymen elicited by the 
Burials Act simply indicates the entire possession and the 
blind arrogance of this spirit of intolerance. The plea of 
conscience is not sufficient; this has been the plea of all 
persecutors and inquisitors, from Saul of Tarsus to the latest 
Anglican. There is a previous responsibility in the formation 
of such a conscience, and its evil fruits should be to its 
possessor a strong presumption that it is of antichrist rather 
than of Christ. 

If some bolder and more Christian clergyman ventures to 
take part in a Nonconformist service, the prohibition of his 
bishop is the general result. Vainly do catholic-hearted men 
like Dean Stanley chafe against the restrictions of the Act of 
Uniformity, and exercise their ingenuity in evasions of it. No 
man is more honoured by Nonconformists for his catholicity 
of heart, and for his entire freedom from all priestly assump- 
tions ; for his daring, too, in denunciation of intolerant pre- 
tensions, and for his repeated attempts to give practical 
expression to his brotherly feelings. But he must not blame 
us if self-respect sometimes prevents reciprocation of the 
expedients which he devises. Hardly can we feel honoured 
if, when invited to dinner, we find ourselves relegated to the 
servants’ hall, even though it be no fault of the host. His 
action and ours are more than individual or private move- 
ments; they challenge public attention, and more or less 
involve the Churches represented. No one can blame us if 
we hesitate at tentative experiments which subject us to im- 
putations of truckling desire or ill-regulated vanity. What 
clergyman, with any self-respect, would consent to perform a 
service in a Nonconformist or Roman Catholic schoolroom, and 
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be excluded from the church ; or in a church on the carefully 
emphasized condition that it was in a lay and not a clerical 
capacity ? Greatly as Nonconformists yearn for that brother- 
hood with Episcopal Churches, which obtains between their 
own various Churches, they cannot in self-respect accept it 
under any conditions that imply superiority on the one hand 
or subserviency on the other. The only ground which they 
can accept is that of mutual recognition and ecclesiastical 
equality. They have their traditions and prerogatives of 
right and freedom, of which they are both proud and jealous. 
So far from looking with envy or desire upon Established 
Churches, as is often complacently imagined, the strength of 
the opposite feeling would surprise many who congratulate 
themselves on their own dignified position and emoluments. 
It does, moreover, excite a feeling that is not altogether 
resentment, that this little insular English Establishment 
with an arrogance and intolerance which only the Church 
of Rome surpasses, should virtually unchurch all the non- 
episcopal Churches of Christendom. The Nonconformist 
when so repudiated may turn on his heel and smile. He who 
repudiates him must have uncomfortable misgivings, and 
somewhat hang his head in shame. ‘The curse of intolerance 
is very bitter. 

8. The Act of Uniformity sought to extinguish Noncon- 
formist worship, by prohibiting any religious service save that 
of the Book of Common Prayer, which indeed is one of its 
schedules. Again the Toleration Act relieved Dissenters 
from this disability, but it left all who were not Dissenters 
bound under its restrictions. Prior to the Act there were 
various ‘uses, and a clergyman enjoyed certain liberties. Sub- 
sequently to it he was bound to its tpsissima verba, and to the 
exclusive use of its liturgy and offices, with their manifold dis- 
abilities and disastrous results as we see them to-day. When 


-on the memorable Sunday morning in December, 1861, the 


sorrowful intelligence of the death of Prince Albert spread 


through the land, almost every Nonconformist service became ]; 


a funeral service, and the congregation united in earnest and 
special prayers for the bereaved Queen. No devotional 


recognition of it by a clergyman was possible, save the 
omission of his name from the prescribed prayers for the 
royal family, and the vague marginal reference of a collect. 
It is not, again, any special intolerance that imposes upon 
a clergyman the indiscriminate use of the Burial Service. As | 
the parochial clergyman, it is the obligation of his office to 
discharge clerical duties for all parishioners who claim them. 
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lly | Jt is simply preposterous for him to speak of having to bury 
cal | the black sheep of Nonconformists. It is one of the duties 
et- | for which he is appointed parish clergyman, and for which he 
elr | yeceives the emoluments of his official position, that he shall 
it | bury all parishioners who may claim his services. That he 
nd | jg compelled, in the discharge of this duty, to use a common 
leY | service, to pronounce glowing words of ‘sure and certain 
cat | hope’ over even a parishioner of notorious wickedness, is 
of | simply the imposition, or at any rate the authoritative en- 
18. | dorsement, of the Act of Uniformity. Every Evangelical 
clergyman who baptizes a child is compelled to pronounce 
of | words which declare it to be ipso facto regenerated, and to 
ute | address God in prayers thanking Him that the regeneration 
ts. | has been accomplished. Every High Anglican clergyman 
1eP | has to recite at his induction the Thirty-nine Evangelical and 
ont | Calvinistic Articles and to declare his belief in them, while 
ch | he can introduce his hymns and vestments and ceremonies 
only by a flagrant violation of his own clerical vows. 

What wonder that clerical subscription has become an 
‘ho | intrinsic immorality and a public scandal, through the con- 
nd tradictory teachings of that bundle of compromises which 
1c | constitutes the Book of Common Prayer, interpreted by the 
vehement zeal of party feelings and aims? The entire range 
of commercial contracts would scarcely furnish a parallel to 
the daily violations of the obligations of clerical subscription; 
and the most portentous of all symptoms is the indication that 
this is becoming an accepted morality at which the conscience 
feels no qualms. Falsehood does not become truth because 
even the people consent to condone it. Again we say the 
Nemesis of intolerance is a terrible one. 

Similarly it would be easy to show how every other measure 
* Jof dominant intolerance—the Conventicle and Five Mile Acts, 
the exclusion of Dissenters from the National Universities, 
the prohibition of private Dissenting Academies, the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, Acts imposing Church rates, and distrain- 
‘Ting the goods of Dissenters in default of payment—have one 
and all terribly avenged.themselves upon their authors, what- 
ever triumph or advantage they might at first seem to secure. 

Not only have persecutions, according to a well-known law 
f human nature, multiplied and strengthened those they 
were intended to annihilate, they have accumulated a tradi- 
ion of wrong, a heritage of distrust, an instinctive resent- 
ent and antipathy, which it will take many generations and 
large exercise of Christian magnanimity to eradicate on the 
ne part; while, on the other, according to another well- 
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known law—that we are always more bitter against those we 
have wronged than they against us—Churchmen have a 
traditional dislike to Dissenters, a resentment of their Dissent, 
a nurtured contempt for their illicit ministry, their unblest 
sacraments, and their unritual worship, above all, for their 
destitution until latterly of university education, of eccle- 
siastical wealth and splendour, of social rank, which makes 
them the harder of the two to be won. Their feeling of 
alienation is stronger than ours; which goes far to account 
for the continued pride, exclusiveness, and intolerance which 
sometime seem as if intended to perpetuate the strife. We 
look in vain for either indications of a wish to atone for 
past wrong or a desire for relationships of Christian brother- 
hood. Scarcely any event of the past generation has evoked 
such an outbreak of clerical fury and arrogance as the passing 
of the Burials Bill. The secrets of many hearts are revealed 
by it. We very gladly acknowledge, and very heartily re- 
ciprocate, the indications of nobler feeling in many of 
the clergy, who have frankly conceded this measure of social 
right, and have courteously facilitated its exercise. Some of 
the bishops, especially, have not shrunk from the odium and 
the bitter reproach of their fellow Churchmen in their advo- 
cacy of it, and in their generous and wise counsels to the clergy 
for its practical acceptance. The recent charge of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, too, demands the hearty acknowledg- 
ment of Nonconformists, and of all Christian men who look 
beyond their own narrow Church enclosures for a larger and 
holier Christian brotherhood. If these were characteristic 
instead of exceptional instances, we might congratulate our- 
selves that the bitterness of this contention was well-nigh past, 
and that only differences of opinion remained to be discussed, 
with such amenities as characterize ordinary controversies. 
And perhaps the exceptions are more numerous than our 
utmost charity will permit us to think. We can judge only 
from public utterances and doings. And it cannot be denied 
that the vast majority of these are of a sadiy different charac- 
ter—their resentment towards their more Christian brethren, 
their denunciation of their bishops, their uncontrolled violence 
and intolerance, their foolish and audacious assumption of 
Divine right and of official superiority, and the emphatic, 
and to us strange and significant urgencies, in bishops’ 
charges, leading articles, and correspondents’ letters, that 
they would restrain their angry passions and obey the law, 
make us not very hopeful concerning the brotherhood of the 
future. It is the Nemesis of wrong-doing. The evil spirit of 
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intolerance is not easily cast out. But his injuries are 
inflicted upon those whom he possesses ; he casts them down 
and tears them: ‘sometimes they fall into the water and 
sometimes into the fire.’ And so, while all other Protestant 
Churches are making approaches to, and largely realize a 
true Christian brotherhood, the English Established Church 
stands aloof in the hauteur of its prerogative and isolation, 
unblessed and unblessing, an alien from the brotherhood of 
the Churches. 

These illustrations may suffice to establish the position 
that national wrong-doing to any section of the community 
always avenges itself upon those who perpetrate it. The 
question of Establishments therefore presents itself thus :— 

Is a national establishment of religion an expedient thing 
for a nation generally ? and does it affect those who dissent 
from it only as the operation of an equitable and beneficial 
law may impose disabilities upon a selfish or impracticable 
class? or is a national establishment an inexpediency in 
itself, and an essential moral wrong to Dissenters from it; 
first, as affecting rights of conscience, and next, as affecting 
rights of citizenship ? 

Concerning the latter of these two questions we have not in 
the present paper much to say, save incidentally and subor- 
dinately. In this phase of it the question is mainly one 
between the two parties in the State—the privileged and the 
excluded, the aggressors and the aggressive; and it belongs 
to another branch of the discussion. Thus much, however, 
may be said, Nonconformists naturally resent an institution 
which ipso facto imposes disabilities upon them; whether 
the disabilities be the grosser and more palpable privations 
of money and of social and ecclesiastical status, or the more 
subtle and acute injuries which are inflicted upon sentiment. 
And he knows little of human nature and of the forces of 
social life who makes light of sentimental grievance. The 
national side of this strife between Conformist and Noncon- 
formist is the moral right and the expediency of a national 
institution which inflicts such grievances upon any class 
of the nation, which so impairs the national unity and 
emasculates the national strength. The moral right ought to 
be very clear, and the expediency very great, to justify an in- 
stitution which arrays one-half of the nation in irreconcilable 
hostility to the other half. 

On this side the question the aggrieved Nonconformist 
claims his national rights. As a citizen, he asks that the in- 
stitution which wrongs him shall be disallowed. Asa citizen 
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he has every social and moral right to employ all legitimate 
means to get the institution disfranchised by the authority 
of the national Parliament, in virtue of which alone it exists. 
For the Establishment is not the Episcopal Church ; it is a 
purely political relationship between the Episcopal Church 
and the governing authorities for the time being ; in virtue of 
which the Church renders certain religious services, and the 
State confers certain emoluments. In its essential principles 
the relationship is the same in Scotland, where the Church 
established is Presbyterian, and was the same in New England, 
where the churches established were Congregational. The 
Episcopal Church as such is complete and valid independently 
of its Establishment. Not even the extremest Erastian would 
contend otherwise. No part of the action which determines 
the Establishment is Church action, save as the Church 
accepts the relationship. The nature and conditions of the 
relationship, the doctrines to be taught, the worship to be 
performed, the discipline to be administered on the one part, 
and the status and endowments to be conferred on the other, 
are stipulations external to both the State as such and the 
Church as such. Neither interferes with the integrity of the 
other beyond the stipulated conditions. 

With the Episcopal Church as such—save in insisting upon 
the specified conditions of Establishment—no parties external 
to itself have anything to do. Nonconformists have no 
manner of right beyond this to interfere with its internal 
government. And when they are urged, as sometimes they 
are, not to seek the Disestablishment but to help in the 
internal reform of the Episcopal Church—to revise the Prayer 
Book, purify its patronage, restore its discipline and the 
power of Convocation—their necessary reply is, We have 
neither right nor qualification for such a function. The 


establishment of a Church does not give citizens, as such, | 


rights to interfere with the internal economy of that Church, 
but rights only to insist upon the conditions of Establish- 
ment, in respect of doctrine, worship, and parochial services, 
being carried out. A Church can be reformed only by its own 
members. No Congregationalist would ask an Episcopalian 
to assist him in the reform of his Church, or tolerate his 
interference, or would admit the right or competence of 
Parliament so to interfere. Neither can an Episcopalian 
admit such methods of reforming his Church. As members 
of the national community, Nonconformists have a right to 
insist that the conditions of Establishment shall be carried 

out by the Episcopal Church ; beyond this they have neither 
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right nor qualification to interfere with it. Nonconformists 
find the Church established by a purely political process. 
They deem, rightly or wrongly, that such Establishment 
is injurious to the nation. They find, moreover, that it 
has lost its hold upon the community, until it numbers 
less than half the church-going people of England. They 
seek, therefore, by a reversal of the purely political process 
that established it, to put an end tc this wrong and 
anomaly. By Acts of Parliament the Church maintains its 
established position and prerogatives ; by the repeal of those 
Acts only can these be abolished. Parliament is the only power 
that can effect this: to Parliament therefore they appeal. 
They seek in every legitimate way to influence the legislature 
to this result, they try to instruct public opinion, they vote 
for candidates sympathizing with their views, they petition _ 
the legislature itself. If to do these things makes us ‘ poli- 
tical Dissenters,’ then ‘ political Dissenters’ we are, and 
fallen so far from a higher grace that we feel no shame at 
the imputation; our only feeling is one of amusement, 
touched perhaps with somewhat of moral impatience, that 
such a charge should be possible to the lips of men whose 
position and relationships as established clergy are consti- 
tuted and maintained solely by legislative enactments.* We 
may be ‘political Dissenters,’ but not more so than every 
bishop appointed to an ecclesiastical benefice by the Prime 
Minister for the time being and taking his seat in the House 
of Lords is a political Bishop; not more so than every Church 
dignitary and Rector appointed to his office and claiming its 
emoluments by enforcement of parliamentary law is a poli- 
tical Clergyman. Other action than this no Dissenter takes. 
Nor can the legitimacy of this be questioned by any reason- 
able man. For unseemly bitterness or unchristian motive in 
this contention we offer no excuse ; but it will scarcely be said 
that this is an exclusive characteristic of the Nonconformist 
side of the controversy. 

The Nonconformist finds himself suffering disabilities 
through the parliamentary establishment of a dominant 
Church. In support of it he finds a cluster of perse- 
cuting, intolerant, and disabling Acts. He may not wor- 


* ‘It is no less unjust than it is common to stigmatize those who hold it [‘ the 
principle which forbids the alliance of the civil power with religion in any par- 
ticular form or forms’] as ‘ Political Dissenters,’ a phrase implying that they do 
not dissent on religious grounds. But if they, because they object to the union 
of Church and State, are political Dissenters, it follows that all who uphold it 
are political Churchmen,’—Right~Honourable W. E. Gladstone, ‘Chapter of 
Autobiography,’ sect. 71. 
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ship God according to his conscience or preference; he may 
not educate his sons at the national universities ;. he may not 
conduct a private academy; he may not become a member 
of a municipal corporation ; he may not marry, or be buried 
save in an Established Church. He must pay taxes in 
support of the parish church, or his goods must be distrained 
and himself imprisoned. Life in this England of ours under 
the dominant Church is so intolerable that he flees an exile 
to Holland or tc New England. Gradually, and in spite of 
the indignant protests of the clerical holders of prerogatives, 
he so far wins popular sympathy and changes legislative 
opinion, that one barbarous disability after another is re- 
moved. Immunity for Dissenters is connived at, then the 
Toleration Act is passed, then the Test and Corporation Acts 
are repealed, then the Marriage Act is altered, then the 
National Universities are opened to all citizens, then Church 
Rates are abolished. And now the Burials Bill has become 
law. And at every concession the monstrousness of not being 
contented is urged, and astonishment is expressed at the 
shocking audacity which, like Oliver Twist, ‘asks for more.’ 

But why should not Nonconformists ask for more? The 
question is not how much of a huge social wrong has been 
rectified, but what of it still remains unredressed? They 
make no bargain, they enter into no compromise, they simply 
win so much of religious equality as they can. If they 
demand anything contrary to social equity, let the demand be 
righteously rejected; but they would be recreant not only to 
their own traditions, but to every principle which they and 
their fathers have maintained, if they were to compromise 
this wrong in any way, or to stay their hand until the last 
vestige of it be redressed. They are sometimes taunted with 
ingratitude. To all who have assisted them in their conten- 
tion they owe gratitude; but they owe no gratitude, as they 
feel none, to those whose hand of oppression has been 
reluctantly and forcibly lifted from them. Gratitude is due 
only for unmerited favours. It is a new thing to claim 
gratitude for a tardy and protesting redress of wrongs. 

What do Nonconformists ask ? That any distinctive social 
privilege should be conferred on themselves? that their 
churches should be built or maintained by national moneys ? 
that their clergy shall be endowed with national revenues ? 
that seats in the House of Lords shall be transferred from 
Diocesan to Congregational Bishops? that any kind of prero- 
gative whatever shall be conferred upon themselves ? 

Were it attempted to put upon those who have been their 
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oppressors any such disabilities as they themselves have 
suffered, they would have no more resolute champions than 
the men who sturdily stood by their old adversaries the 
bishops, who in 1829 were the uniform supporters of the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, their hereditary and un- 
compromising hatred of Popery notwithstanding, and who, 
true to their instincts of liberty, and at the risk of the grossest 
misrepresentation, have refused to accept for themselves only 
the liberties of the Burials Act, and have claimed, although 
unsuccessfully, the same social rights for every citizen, be he 
Jew, or Turk, or Infidel. All that the Nonconformist claims is 
perfect equality before the law—thateveryremaining distinctive 
prerogative and endowment conferred under other conditions 
and in less enlightened times be withdrawn ; of course by wise 
methods and on equitable principles. 

Believing that national establishments as such work evil 
rather than good under any conditions, and that in a land of 
divided and equally balanced ecclesiastical organizations such 
as England has become, the evil that they work is very great 
and almost unqualified, we take our stand upon the broad, 
intelligible, and equitable principle that the civil government 
of the nation shall recognize no distinction between one Church 
or one citizen and another, that it shall protect all Churches 
alike, and leave each to win such conviction and social status 
as its truth and goodness and methods may secure for it. | 
Either Nonconformists must accept in perpetuity their 
remaining disabilities, or they must induce the legislature to 
remove them, and so establish absolute religious equality in 
the eye of the law. 

But passing from the special social grievances of Dissenters 
and the relation of these to national equity and well-being, 
let us take our stand upon the broader ground of citizenship, 
and test the question by considerations of common national ex- 
pediency. And in vindication of this platform it may be said 
that others than religious Dissenters haveinterests in Disestab- 
lishment and strenuously contend for it. The Irish Church © 
was not disestablished by Dissenters, or at the special instance 
of Dissenters. From the time of the legislative union of 
Ireland with England it was condemned as an essential in- 
justice by individual statesmen of all political parties, and 
even Bishops joined in the condemnation. And when at 
length disestablishment was righteously accomplished, it was 
not the hand of a Dissenter that was lifted against it, nor did 
the parliamentary majority of either house of legislature 
consist of Dissenters. 
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In the very bosom of the Establishment itself the Libera- 
tion Society has found a sister organization, numerous and 
influential in its membership; clergymen themselves advo- 
eating Disestablishment as preferable to the Erastian con- 
ditions of the National Church. Many of the members of 
the Liberation Society itself are good Episcopalians, and from 
its origination such have ever been amongst its adherents. In 
each of the three distinctly marked schools of thought which 
chiefly make up the Episcopal Church, there are numerous 
representatives of the principles of the Liberation Society. 
Fewer perhaps among the Broad Church party than in either of 
the other two; for Erastianism is a fundamental article of the 
Broad Church creed ; its latitude of theological belief and its 
imperfect recognition of the higher and more spiritual charac- 
teristics of a Church of Christ keep it from being troubled by 
parliamentary control of Christian theology and worship. 
Men of all schools, who deem the Church of Christ to have 
spiritual rights and liberties which only the Divine Lord can 
rightly control, necessarily resent parliamentary interference 
with creed and ritual, and claim liberty to believe and worship 
according to their own unfettered convictions and preferences. 
In this claim Congregationalists and Anglicans, Kvangelicals 
and Sacramentarians necessarily concur. It is altogether 
irrespective of the direction which their preferences will take. 
Even Evangelical churchmen, to whose most cherished con- 
victions the Anglican Establishment must often do violence, 
and whose meek acquiescence in such conditions is so often a 
surprise and shame, are sometimes compelled to confess that 
‘ there are worse things than Disestablishment.’ Even bishops 
occasionally tell us that it is inevitable sooner or later. 
Indeed, if presentiments foreshadow fact, never was institu- 
tion more certainly foredoomed. It would be difficult to find 
an intelligent politician, or clergyman, or observer of any 
class who does not deem it impending. In the United States, 
as an eminent bishop of its Episcopal Church informed the 
writer, any suggestion of Establishment would meet with the 
most peremptory, and almost unanimous, opposition of the 
Episcopal clergy. 

Then, there are men who belong to no Church, who repudiate 
all religious creeds, Theists, Atheists, Materialists, Agnostics, 
Jews, Infidels, irreligious men, with whose misbeliefs religious, 
Christian men can have no sympathy, but who are none the 
less entitled to equal rights of citizenship; and whose con- 
victions concerning parliamentary justice and policy are 
entitled to as much respect as those of the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury. And English Nonconformists have never fought 
the battle of liberty selfishly, they have never been contented 
with exceptional privileges. In contending for their own 
liberties they have always based their contention on grounds 
that include those who differ from them most widely. In 
doing this they have subjected themselves to the misrepre- 
sentations of bigoted and unscrupulous religionists, who too 
often forget that to advocate truth by wrong means is as 
immoral as to be unfaithful to truth itself. The civil rights 
which are due to the most religious Nonconformist are ‘also 
due to the most blatant atheist. 

. There are, too, Roman Catholic Dissenters who have inde- 
feasible rights of citizenship. That they would, if practicable, 
establish the exclusive and intolerant claims which are the 
traditions of their Church is no reason why social rights 
should be denied them; the function of equitable law is not. 
to deny liberty lest it should be abused, but to guard the 
community against the misuse of liberty on the part of any 
who possess it. The claim for Disestablishment is not, there- 
fore, preferred by religious Dissenters alone. 

Of the 34,000,000 of people inhabiting these islands, or ex- 
cluding Scotland, which has an Established Church of its. 
own, say 31,000, 000, no one ventures to claim for the Estab- 
lished Church more than 7,000,000 of adherents. This, ac- 
cording to ‘The Guardian’ newspaper of January 15, 1879, 
is the estimated number of sittings which it provides. Less 
partial judgments estimate it at a million less. Of itself this 
is a disparity which simply makes ridiculous the audacious 
claim to nationality. Whatever it may have been once, and 
whatever else it may claim to be now, the Church that can 
by its most partial advocates claim the adhesion of less than 
one-fourth of the population, and of only one-half the church- 
going section of the community, is assuredly in no reasonable 
sense a national Church. 

The anomaly of one of the ecclesiastical corporations of 
the kingdom claiming for itself this high-sounding designa- 
tion, exclusive political recognition, legislative status for her 
bishops, the exclusive performance of all state functions of 
religion, the tenure of all parochial livings,.and the appropri- 
ation of national property estimated at £200,000,000 sterling, 
is so preposterous that, if it did not exist, it could searcely be 
imagined; if it were not a traditional prerogative, it could not 
be created. 

Only in a very subordinate measure, therefore, is Dises- 
tablishment a Nonconformist question. In a higher and 
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broader degree it is a question of national welfare. To 
represent it as a mere matter of sectarian jealousy, a rivalry 
of church and chapel, a struggle for denominational ascen- 
dancy, is as disingenuous as it is unfair. This it may be, 
and possibly is, but chiefly because assumptions like those of 
the Anglican Establishment intensify differences, engender 
resentments, and provoke strifes. No such warfare is waged 
between other Protestant Churches. Presbyterians and 
Methodists, Congregationalists and Baptists, freely debate 
their differences, without either violation of Christian charities 
or damage to Christian brotherhood. It would be difficult to 
adduce just now a single serious controversy between them. 
Only one of the sisterhood of Protestant churches stands 
resentfully alcof, arrogant, contemptuous, militant, mourn- 
fully blind to all spiritual goodness or achievement save her 
own. Upon her, therefore, lies the solemn responsibility of 
the bitterness and sectarian strife which so mars the social 
and religious life of England. For the guilt of dissension 
rests not with those who resist unwarrantable claims, but 
with those who prefer them. 

Is, then, an Kstablished Church such as that now existing 
in England an expedient thing for the national life? Does it 
in the best way promote national religiousness? Does it 
conduce to the morality, equity, freedom, strength, and har- 
mony of social life? Does it religiously control and inspire 
national politics and legislation? Does it intensify the senti- 
ment of religion in the nation, and promote its virtue, self- 
reliance, and unity? Is the spiritual and religious action 
of the Episcopal Church, and of its ministers, purer and 
stronger, because it is so established? These are great 
and far-reaching questions. Perhaps no exhaustive and 
conclusive answer to them is possible. ‘They are calcu- 
lations of moral influence, and admit of no exact demon- 
stration. Judgments concerning them, moreover, will be 
largely influenced by prepossessions and theories. And yet 
an approximate answer may be given, general conclusions 
may be fairly reached, by adducing experiences of the past, 
and by dispassionately estimating characteristics and tenden- 
cies of the present. 

Is, then, the action of a Church upon a nation aided or 
hindered by its establishment? A twofold answer may be given. 
First, the answer of philosophy, theory, or sentiment; and 
next, the answer of history and present experience. How does 
an establishment present itself to the judgment of philosophy ? 
Which method of appealing to the religious sentiment of a 
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people is most likely to secure favourable prepossessions— 
that of the minister who comes to it voluntarily, moved only 
by religious solicitudes, a missionary of the cross, impelled to 
seek the salvation of men by the constraints of pitying love 
which impelled the mission of Christ Himself, and making no 
demand for pecuniary support save such as may commend 
itself to men’s own sense of obligation and to their pure willing- 
hood ? or that of a minister who is imposed upon a parish by 
the government or the patron without any reference to the 
preferences or feelings of the people themselves—often in 
notorious opposition to them--and who demands of them his 
support as a legal obligation, to be enforced by legal penalty 
in case of refusal; a support moreover often ludicrously incon- 
gruous with the service rendered, and in no case regulated by 
it. That the former occupies the more elevated platform, that 
he is exempt from much of resentful prejudice, that he appeals 
to by far the nobler sentiment, and that he wields the greater 
moral force, is so obvious as to admit of no debate. And yet 
these are the true conditions of religious success. 

On the other hand it is urged, that in making provision for 
the religious necessities of an entire nation a government 
must proceed on the basis of a mixed feeling—the religious 
zeal and self-sacrifice of some, and the indifference, selfishness, 
and aversion of others:—that there never has been, and prob- 
ably never will be, a consentaneous feeling such as would 
provide means of religious instruction and worship for the 
whole country, and that therefore the government of the 
country is bound to disregard the indifference or antagonism 
of a large portion of its constituents whose feeling simply 
shows its need for the gospel, and in a purely missionary 
spirit to make an enforced provision, as for example in the 
parochial system, which provides a church for every village, 
and ‘a cultivated gentleman for every parish.’ 

In reply it may be said that, waiving the enormous assump- 
tion that the civil government of a country has either the 
function or the fitness for teaching religion, it may for the 
sake of argument be admitted, that if the people of any 
country were so far religious in character, and agreed as to 
Christian doctrine, worship, and church discipline, it would 
theoretically be unobjectionable for them to provide for their 
religious necessities by a national Establishment and a paro- 
chial system, even though then the wisdom of the method 
might be open to grave question. Neither need it be denied 
that there may have been conditions of national life when a 
national establishment has been an instrument of much good. 
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No Church, no condition of any Church, probably, has ever 
existed in which some good has not been done by it. In 
civil government there are conditions of peoples in which a. 
despotism is the best form of rule. 

But notoriously the conditions of national assent here: 
assumed have never actually existed in England or anywhere. 
else. The history of church provision in England—the his- 
tory of tithe especially—is a sad caricature upon all such 
theories. It cannot be gone into here. We can only say 
generally in relation to tithe that the people have at no period 
had much to do with it. Bishoprics existed before parishes, 
and the dioceses were conterminous with the Saxon kingdoms. 
There were neither settled clergy nor territorial divisions. 
The Church system was congregational, not parochial. The 
clergy were largely aggregated in religious houses. Monar- 
chical gifts and endowments were bestowed by the Saxon kings. 
in the exercise of their own personal will, not only without 
the consent of the people, but often in spite of their almost 
rebellious opposition. Until the eighth century tithe was un- 
a in England. Prior to that, according to Professor 

tubbs— 


The maintenance of the clergy was provided chiefly by the offerings of 
the people: for the obligation of tithe in its modern sense was not yet 
recognized. It is true that the duty of bestowing on God’s service a tentl: 
part of the goods was a portion of the common law of Christianity, and as. 
such was impressed by the priest on his parishioners. But it was not 
possible or desirable to enforce it by spiritual penalties: nor was the actual 
expenditure determined except by custom, or by the will of the bishop, 
who usually divided it between the church, the clergy, and the poor. It 
was thus precarious and uncertain, and the bestowal of a little estate on 
the church of the township was probably the most usual way of eking out 
what the voluntary gifts supplied. The recognition of the legal obligation 
of tithe dates from the eighth century, both on the continent and in Eng-- 
land. In a.p. 779 Charles the Great ordained that every one should pay 
tithe, and that the’ proceeds should be disposed of by the bishop; and in 
A.D. 787 it was made imperative by the legatine councils held in Eng- 
land, which being attended and confirmed by the kings and ealdormen, 
had the authority of witenagemots. From that time it was enforced by 
not unfrequent-legislation.* 


In 854 Ethelwulf granted a tenth of all the lands in the king- 
dom to the Church, and in the following year he solemnly re- 
newed the grant under peculiar circumstances. He had been 


for more than a year absent from his kingdom in Rome; Aelstan,. 


bishop of Sherbourn, had in his absence formed a party for 
deposing him, and for placing Ethelbald, his eldest son, upon 


* «Ccnstitutional History,’ vo!. i, chap, viii. § 86. 
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the throne. Ethelwulf thought that he could best induce the 
clergy to sustain his authority by a bribe. The result was a 
convention of the parliament at Winchester, and an enactment ~ 
confirming the grant of a tenth of all lands to the Church. 
‘King Ethelwulf, for the greater force and solemnity, offered 
the charter upon the altar, when the bishops receiving it, 
ordered it to be transcribed, and sent down into their respec- 
tive dioceses to be fully published.’ Professor Stubbs thinks 
that this famous donation ‘ had nothing to do with tithes ex- 
cept as showing the sanctity of the tenth portion,’ but it is 
the most definite act upon which we can fix for the origin of 
the tithe system in England. Not only is it the donation of 
the monarch with which the consent of the people had nothing 
to do, but it excited the strongest discontent and resentment, 
so that it had to be confirmed and renewed, and under re- 
iterated protests, by subsequent kings—Alfred, Edward, Athel- 
stan, Edgar, Aithelred, Canute, and Edward the Confessor— 
with severe penalties of fine and imprisonment, and, as Leslie 
says, ‘with many curses and imprecations.’ Thus a law of 
King Edgar enacts— 


Church Revenues. 


If any one refuse to pay his tithes in such manner as we have pre- 
scribed, then let the king’s sheriff, and the bishop of the diocese, and the 
minister of the parish come together, and let them by force cause the tenth 
part to be paid to the church to which it was due, leaving only the ninth 
_ to the owner; and for the other eight parts the lord of the manor shall 

ve one four parts, and the bishop of the diocese the other four.” 


A curious illustration of pious willinghood. 

These laws were re-enacted with similar indications of popu- 
lar antagonism by William I., Henry I., Stephen, and Henry II., 
and they are absolutely the only basis of the tithe system in 
England. At the Reformation, Church revenues were dealt 
with by Henry VIII. without much regard to the religious 
willinghood of the people, more than half of whom remained 
Roman Catholics, and were despoiled of the Church property 
they had possessed. And this was the legislation under 
which tithes are secured to the present Establishment. Pious 
liberality is a purely mythical quality so far as the tithe 
system is concerned. Further, a parochial system enacted 
by a government, as under Theodore and his successors, de- 
mands an advanced degree of popular religious sentiment. 
Scarcely can such a system be justified a3 a mere missionary 
device, for this would be forcibly mulcting the people for the 
cost of their own conversion. The parochial system is, there- 


* Leslie on Tithes, 
NO. CXLY. 
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fore, simply a diocesan device for utilizing religiously the 
civil township. 

Again, therefore, the theoretic question presents itself. 
Which is the more natural, the more philosophical order of 
Christian propagation—to first create its life, according to our 
Lord’s vital symbols of the leaven and the mustard seed, 
leaving the life to embody itself in churches and parochial 
institutions as it spreads, or to begin by constructing a 

arochial framework to be filled and animated with a life 

ereafter to be produced ? Is the order, that is, to be vital or 
mechanical? Shall the life determine its own growth and 
forms, or shall the forms determine the life? Certainly all 
New Testament presentations of Christianity, all recorded 
apostolic methods, as well as all philosophy and analogy, are 


in favour of the former. 


How far, then, does experience confirm this conclusion? We 
naturally turn first to the propagation of Christianity in the 
first three centuries of its history—a process more rapid and 
vital than it has ever known since, unless it be in the missions 
to the heathen during the last century, where precisely the same 
methods have been reverted to. Clearly parochial arrange- 
ments, a territorial framework to be filled up with converted 
men, was never thought of; the method was purely congrega- 
tional, not territorial. It was to preach Christ in great 
centres of population—Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, Athens, 
Ephesus, Rome—to deposit the leaven of the gospel in the 
densest masses of men, trusting to it to leaven the lump by 
its vital and diffusive properties. The life created the eccle- 
siasticism ; the moral power of the preachers’ appeal lay in 
the voluntariness, sympathy, and self-sacrifice of their mission. 
They sought men as Christ sought them; and we know with 
what amazing rapidity Christian life diffused itself. 

When Christianity was established by Constantine this 
vital process of assimilation was arrested, and processes of 
secularization and corruption began, which rapidly developed 
until they culminated in the hierarchical despotism and un- 
utterable abominations of the medieval ages, and in the 
popedom of the sixteenth century. The records of spiritual 
aggressive Christian life soon came to be mainly those of 
individual missionaries, whose names are so honourably con- 
nected with the conversion of Northern Europe. The estab- 
lished hierarchy rapidly deteriorated into the worst forms of 
secular ambition and tyranny. 

The religious history of the English Establishment scarcely 
needs exposition from this point of view. No one will give 
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Henry VIII., its organizer, credit for either religious motive 
or spiritual method. A capricious, sensual tyrant and mur- 
derer, lust and rapacity were but too predominant amongst 
his motives; although an extended religious feeling, generated 
largely by Wycliffe and the Lollards, and excited by the 
German Reformation, and an impatience of papal corruption 
and tyranny, no doubt gave him his opportunity. The Re- 
formation in England was almost exclusively, in its ecclesias- 
tical formation, from the king, and not from the peeple. The 
enactments of Edward VI., the imperious Erastianism of 
Elizabeth, and the notorious Act of Uniformity of the second 
Charles completed the edifice. It is difficult to imagine 
either spiritual motive or process in this formative period of 
the Establishment. Down to the time of Laud, the piety of 
individual men notwithstanding, but one estimate can be 
formed of the deteriorating course and tendency of the Estab- 
lishment. Its ecclesiastical tyranny and corruption were the 
chief elements of the explosion which resulted in the over- 
throw of both Church and throne, and in the ascendancy of 
Cromwell and Independency. Then, as throughout its history, 
the Establishment was the bane of the Commonwealth. In 
the austere virtues of the Commonwealth, in men like Hamp- 
den, Cromwell, and Milton, men saw how greatly piety and 
patriotism could inspire statesmen, purify government at 
home, and make it respected abroad. We need not extenuate 
the defects and faults either of the men or the government in 
order to justify the verdict of history, that in no nation have 
purer patriots or a more righteous government than those of 
the Commonwealth been seen. Whatever the violence of the 
outbreak, whatever the expediency of the rulers of that revolu- 
tionary time, no candid man will venture to suggest a com- 
parison, political, religious, or moral, between it and the foul 
abominations of the Stuarts. Assuredly we have no cause to 
be ashamed of the Commonwealth, of its large-brained, godly 
leader and his rough virtues, of the noble band of statesmen 
and scholars whom he gathered round him, of his God-fearing 
army — who anticipated the just boast of the Americans that 
at the close of their civil war their soldiers returned to the 
occupations and virtues of private citizens—of his wise and 


just rule in religious affairs—which his bitterest foes can dis- 


parage only by the impctent charge of fanaticism. It was a 
great religious inspiration and uprising of the nation—a pre- 
mature, but a glorious birth of time. 

Then came the Restoration, with its carnival of licentiousness, 
in which the Stuarts showed that they had forgotten nothing 
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and learned nothing. What pious Churchman will boast of 
either the policy or the individual representatives of his Church 
during this melancholy period. At once it began a repetition 
of the suicidal processes which had expressed its own best life. 
The Act of Uniformity was passed in 1662, and two thousand 
of its most learned and godly clergy became Dissenters. The 
Five Mile Act, the Test and Corporation Acts rapidly followed, 
and only the revolution of 1668, which placed William on the 
throne, and which was largely the work of Nonconformists, 
saved the liberties and the religion of the nation. But the 
Revolution could not save the Church. Moral processes can- 
not be arrested by external change; and the Church became, 
by a slow but sure process of religious deterioration, what 
history describes the Hanoverian Church to have been. It 
was through a kind of moral necessity that the Church which 
had expelled the Nonconformists of 1662 should eject the 
Methodists of the next century. 

Indeed, it would seem as if fervid religious life scarcely 


could exist under the conditions of an Establishment. In 


1843 the Established Church of Scotland and its Erastian 
rulers repeated the same suicidal processes. Indeed, in the 
entire history of Established Churches it would be difficult to 
find an instance of an opposite tendency. Whatever may 
have been the incidental advantages of Establishments real or 
imaginary, the general tendency and course of every Estab- 
lishment that Christendom has known has been to religious 
deterioration. This has been strikingly exhibited by Professor 
Geffcken in his great book on ‘ Church and State,’ in which, 
after a historical survey of all the Establishments of Christen- 
dom, he is compelled, advocate of State Churches as he is, to 
pronounce a verdict against every one of them, and to comfort 
himself with an ideal of the relationship between the two, 
such as deluded the imagination of Coleridge and beguiled the 
heart of Arnold. There is not in Europe at the present 


moment a single national Establishment upon which the 


most ardent advocate of the institution could lay his fingers 
as a success ; there is scarcely one that might not be trium- 
phantly adduced as an absolute jiasco—that has not produced 
a condition of perplexity, strife, and weakness to both the 
Church and the nation. Some living can remember the 


English Establishment as it was fifty years ago, prior to: 


the Oxford revival, when, it is no calumny to say, even 
making full allowance for the excellences of the Evangelical 
clergy, spiritual piety in clergymen was the rule and not the 


exception, and the Church well-nigh merited the charac- 
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terization of the Apostle Jude, ‘twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots.’ It is not meant that the Episcopal Church has 
not always had its devout and faithful men—these have been 
found in every Church. Some of the most saintly men of 
Christianity have been members of the Church of Rome. In 
the English Establishment many such have ever been found-— — 
preachers, writers, and saintly workers, whom all religious 
men delight to honour. They are the product not of Church 
systems but of Christianity; their presence in a Church is 
no vindication of its system, nor is it necessarily an index of 
its general spiritual character. There is no cognizable causa- 
tion between the Establishment and their piety. Nurturing 
influences there may th a Church, scarcely in an Establish- 
ment. 

We gladly again recognize the quickening of spiritual life 
in the Episcopal Church during the last forty years. After the 
wave of Evangelical life of the last century comes the equally 
strong wave of Anglican life in this. However far from the 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical positions of men like Cardinal 
Newman, Mr. Keble, Dr. Pusey, and their respective followers, 
we may stand, we must be as thankful to God for their piety 
as we are for that of Bernard, Fénélon, and Pascal. Just as we 
thank God for hundreds of pious village priests in the Church 
of Rome, so we thank God for pious Anglican clergymen in 
English townsand villages ; but it would be as great a mistake 
to connect the Anglican revival with the Establishment as 
such, as it would be so to connect the Evangelical revival 
under Whitefield and Wesley. For what do we see on every 
hand? §o soon as religious life is quickened in whatever 
school of the English Church, it at once begins to chafe 
against the conditions of the Establishment. Just as White- 
field and Wesley could find liberty for their inspirations only 


‘Joutside the Establishment, so Anglican clergymen began to 


migrate in hundreds to the Church of Rome ; while with those 
that remain, the history of the Oxford movement has been a 
continuous struggle to recast the Thirty-nine Articles, to 
modify the liturgy, and to break through the meshes of the 
Act of Uniformity. Whatever the dream of an ideal Establish- 


‘I ment, the Establishment as it is is intolerable. The struggles 


in the law courts, the unseemly conflicts between clergymen 


‘|and their bishops, the almost ribald vituperations, and actual 


mobbing of the latter, as of the Bishop of Rochester, four or 
five weeks ago, at St. Paul’s, Walworth, the organization and 
excitement of ecclesiastical mobs, the imprisonment of one 
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own Church, the organization of hundreds of clergymen for 
the avowed purpose of defying the law, are only so many 
efforts to break down the existing conditions of Establishment. 
Innovations in worship in a thousand churches, simply con- 
nived at by the ecclesiastical authorities, who shrink from 
unseemly and profitless litigation, the open avowal of lax sub- 
scription, are simple confessions of the utter breakdown of the 
Establishment as it is. Every Establishment dies of life ; it 
can survive anything but a living spiritual Church. Wesley 
defies it and leaves it; less simple and, we think, less honest 
modern Anglicans defy it, and insist on remaining within it ; 
if possible, to revolutionize and betray it. But they are alike 
intolerant of it as it is. 

Historians like Macaulay and Froude have pronounced 
judgments upon the Establishment and its influence, which 

ad they fallen from Nonconformist lips would have been de- 
clared ignorant calumny and rancorous spite. There is no need 
to repeat them. It is enough to ask any apologist for Estab- 
lishments to adduce a single instance, from either the civil or 
he religious history of the nation, in which the Establishment 
has been in the van of either liberty, reform, or evangelization. 
Her name does not stand connected with any of the great acts 
of civil emancipation or moral redress, which are the glory of 
our modern history, and the strength of our modern life—the 
abolition of the slave trade, the enfranchisement of the 
people, the first movements of popular education, the amelio- 
ration of criminal law, and the abolition of the corn laws. 
On the side of prerogative, monopoly, and aristocratic domi- 
nation she has ever instinctively taken her stand. That 
her bishops should have given their vote for the iniquitous 
Afghan war is but in harmony with the dark record of her 
political traditions. Every measure of religious liberty won 
by Dissenters, from the Toleration Act to the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, the abolition of Church Rates, 
and the Burials Act, has been forced from her reluctant 
grasp, and defiant of her foreboding malediction. While if 
the inception of measures of education and evangelization at 
home and abroad be an adequate measure of religious inspira- 
tion, she makes a poor figure in the august series of religious 
societies which have sprung into existence during the last 
hundred years. Scarcely ever does she lead, almost always 
does she follow. And yet her sons are as pious, intelligent, 
and full of self-sacrifice as other men. Free to follow their 
own impulses, and subjected to ordinary conditions of reli- 
gious incitement, they would be not a whit behind the most 
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enterprising and benevolent of Christ’s servants. The sole 
cause of difference is the repressing influences of the Estab- 
lishment. 

As further illustrative of the paralyzing effect upon a 
Church of a State connection, the relative progress of the 
Established and of the Free Churches of England may be 
adduced—the rapid spread of the latter, the enormous losses of 
the former. The details are too numerous for citation, and the 
result too palpable to be effected by finessing disputes over exact 
figures. ‘The conditions which all must admit are sufficient. 
First, we may point to the spread of Methodism in its various 
branches. In some parts of the kingdom, Cornwall, for in- 
stance, it has searched out almost every hamlet; and there 
are few counties in which it has not spread with amazing 
rapidity and force. The Congregational Churches, Indepen- 
dent and Baptist, have in like manner chapels and preaching- 
rooms in almost every village. Presbyterians and others are 
likewise doing their share. It would demand long travel to 
find an English village without one or more Dissenting meet- 
ing-houses. In Wales, which a century and a half ago was the 
almost exclusive possession of the Establishment, it is on all 
hands conceded that about 84 per cent. of the people are now 
Noncorformists. In our larger cities and towns, almost with- 
out exception, a larger percentage of the religious provision is 
made by Nonconformists than by the Establishment. Even 
in the eight most eastern parishes of the metropolis, and with 
all the church building that special Acts of Parliament and 
other bounties have enabled, tne ascendency is with the Non- 
conformists, although at the time of the last religious census 
the balance was the other way.* In Scotland, the Presbyte- 
rian Establishment has been utterly distanced by the children 
whom she had cast out. In Ireland the Episcopal Church, 
prior. to its disestablishment, was in a ridiculous minority. 
If we go to the English colonies or the United States for 
illustrations, not only do we find only Free Churches, but in 
the United States especially we find them nearly overtaking 


* Much disingenuous reproach has becn heaped upon Nonconformists because 
they have opposed a census of religious opinion. In our judgment they have 
righteously done so. It would, in any case, have been most defective and de- 
lusive. Opinions are not fitting matters for a census. If the wish be really to 
test the relative strength of religious bodies, Nonconformists will readily consent 
to any census of actual statistical facts—either the number of sittings provided 
by each Church, or the number of attendants in ea¢h place of worship on a 
given day. With their spacious parish churches Episcopalians have surely no 
reasonable cause for shrinking from a test like this. When Nonconformists do 
80, let it be their reproach, 
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the necessities of their abnormal immigration even in the re- 
motest and most scattered settlements. 

These striking facts are more than a sufficient reply to 
the unworthy fear that were the Church disestablished the 
religious necessities of the country would not be overtaken. 
It may be that the voluntary Episcopal Church would not 
do all territorially that the Established Church now does— 
no one Church can do all that the entire nation needs—but 
the Episcopal Church is not the only Church of Christ in 
the land; and that there would be spiritual destitution all 
the experience of the past denies. If the contention be for 
Establishment because of the exclusive right or ascendancy of 
the Episcopal Church in every place, that is another question, 
which we will not enter upon here. We will only say that 


' other Churches besides the Episcopal Church itself have 


something to say about this, and that their relative numbers 
in England entitle them to say it. 

Another argument sometimes urged against disestablish- 
meut is that the Episcopal Church would split up into two or 
more Churches. We can only reply that anything is better 
than a deceptive, dishonest, and compulsory unity. If the 
Episcopal Church have not inherent vitality enough to main- 
tain and to propagate herself, and if she be so destitute of 
internal cohesion as to be kept in existence only by the en- 
circling hoop of civil law, and the external inducement of pecu- 
niary dependence, in God's name let her perish! She has 
lost all that is worth preserving in a Church, and all that can 
make a Church wholesome and aggressive. For our part we 
utterly refuse to believe such timid vaticinations, natural 
enough in Church dignitaries, but a sad calumny on all spiri- 
tual life. We believe that the Episcopal Church would not be 
a whit behind the chiefest of the Free Churches in her spiri- 
tual earnestness, missionary zeal, and large liberality: she 
would probably be an example to them all. Even her 
splendid munificence at the present time sufficiently assures 
thi. Whether she would fall asunder or not we are not so sure, 
but certainly with her present antagonisms of opinion she ought 
to do so. It would be infinitely more honest to do so, and she 
would spiritually be much more effective than with her present 
reproach of insincerity she can be. The sacrifice of truth is a 
far greater calamity than division. Possibly the esprit de corps 
would prove stronger than the demands of simple truth; sad 
indications that it would be so have not been wanting in both 
the extreme parties in the Church. It is casy to retort that we 
would fain have it so. We can only in all sincerity say that 
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we have only feelings of regret and sorrow for the dissen- 
sions of any Church. We would fain see the Episcopal 
Church united heartily in faith, worship, and work, taking 
her just place in the sisterhood of English Churches, and 
doing a noble part in promoting the kingdom of Christ. 
But with every unsophisticated mind it will be even a greater 
sorrow still to see an unreal and schismatic unity maintained. 
Clergymen subscribing the same formularies and anathema- 
tizing each other with an emphasis and passion altogether 
unknown in the relations of Nonconforming Churches, vexing 
society and the law courts by their contention—one party in 
the Church prosecuting to imprisonment another—and yet all 
calling themselves faithful members of the one Episcopal 
Church, believers in her articles and worshipping with her 
liturgy. This is at the present moment the greatest scandal 
in Christendom; and, we will venture to add, the greatest 
moral offence of our own social life. Honest separation is no 
evil compared with this dishonest and belligerent unity. It 
neither honours truth, glorifies God, nor benefits men. 

By some advocates of the Establishment it is contended, 
that in the Established Church of England greater liberty for 
divergent theologies is to be found than in any of the Free 
Churches. Thus, in ‘The Guardian’ newspaper for December 1, 
Mr. Boothley writes, in reply to Mr. Bright: ‘ What denomi- 
nation of Nonconformists is there that would embrace within 
its folds any such divergences—not to call them vital differ- 
ences—as those that exist between these several schools in 
the Established Church—Ritualists, High Churchmen, Evan- 
gelicals, Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, and Latitudi- 
narians? . . . left free to preach within the Church their 
several Gospels.’ We trust that there is not one, although 
the standards of many Free Churches are far less explicit and 
narrow than those which every Episcopal clergyman sub- 
scribes. One excellent clergymen writes to ‘The Nonconformist’ 


’ newspaper to contend that Mr. Stopford Brooke need not have 


left the Establishment. Another strongly pronounced Evan- 
gelical declared to the writer that his doing so ‘was a mis- 
take.’ What is this but a shameless proclamation of the 
subordination of truth to the National Establishment, and the 
expression of a cynical contempt for the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the offices of the Prayer Book, solemnly accepted by each 
clergyman at his ordination as his theological creed. 

It is one thing to tolerate diversities of interpretation and 
construction, it is another to accept fundamental contradic- 
tions on points of vital doctrine. Surely truth is more than 
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ecclesiasticism. Better a hundred different Churches than a. 
spurious conformity, which in itself is an essential falsehood, 
and in its relations to the truth of Christ a shameless un- 
faithfulness. If Nonconformists could thus have paltered with 
conscience and subordinated truth, they would never have 
become such. Far less than this would have kept them and 
their fathers within the pale of the Establishment. They at. 
this moment might have added to the unedifying and immoral 
controversies and litigations which make the Establishment, 
as it is, a byword in Christendom, a scandal to unsophisti- 
cated morality, and certainly anything but ‘the pillar and 
ground of the truth.’ 

No one, we think, will affirm that the Nonconformist popu- 
lation of England, that the Dissenters of Wales, that the 
Free Churches of Scotland, that the ten million registered 
Church members of the United States,* are less moral in 
social life, or less devout, consistent, and self- sacrificing 
in Church life, than members of the Establishment. Many 
would even give them the palm on the ground that Dis- 
sent requires more positive conviction and determined pur- 
pose. And all this the Nonconformists of the United 
Kingdom have done out of the depths of their poverty. 
Few of the rich of the land have been found among the Wes- 
levans of England or the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales. 
There is room enough for the reproach, if any are shameless 
enough to utter it, that their ministers have not been men 
of universary education; that their church buildings have not. 
been faultless in architecture, or imposing in ritual; that 
their congregations have somewhat lacked so much of ‘sweet-. 
ness and light’ as does not respect goodness, graciousness, 
and refined feeling. All the greater the honour due to their 
achievement. Every such disadvantage counts as a heroism 
rather than as a disparagement, and tells heavily in the 
balance of intrinsic moral forces. ‘If these things have been 
done in the green tree, what would not be done inthe dry.’ If 
with the highest education of the day as their endowment, the 
wealth of the land at their disposal, a State provision enabling 
religious services without cost, a parochial system, and ‘ a cul- 
tured gentleman in every parish,’ the Established Qhurch has 
not been able to hold its own against the homely societies of 
peasants, artisans, and small shopkeepers, the preaching of 
unlettered men, the necessary support of their own worship 


~* Exclusive of 9,500,000 Roman Catholics. In the year 1800 the proporticn 
of Evangelical church members to the population was one in fifteen, in 1880 it is 
one in five. 
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and mission services by the poorest of the land, her condem- 
nation is complete. Men do not take upon them such onerous 
conditions of expense and reproach without the most impera- 
tive of moral reasons. In spite of all it has had to offer, the 
parish church has been forsaken for the little chapel or 
preaching-room. And the sweets of religious freedom and 
spiritual fellowship once tasted, no inducement has sufficed to 
bring them back to the Church so left. Individual men, if nut 
successful in the onerous ministry of the Free Churches, may 
now and then be found seeking the official provision of the 
Established Church, but no Dissenting body, scarcely any Dis- 
senting congregation, has ever yet returned to her bosom, 
however reluctantly it might have left her. What is the 
strange fascination of Free Church life? Why do we not 
conform ? Not because objections to Episccpacy are insuper- 
able—with scores of Free Church ministers Episcopacy is 
deemed to be as legitimate, and perhaps as expedient, as 
Presbyierianism or Congregationalism—not because Noncon- 
formists are cnamoured of their social ban and their religious 
disabilities—he would simply be demented who in England 
continued to be a Dissenter without cause—it is solely be- 
cause Nonconformists deem the freedom, responsibility, and 
inspiration of their system, even with its reproach, greater 
riches than all the treasures of the Establishment. 

Many other aspects of the question present themselves, but 
we have almost exhausted our space. There is the service 
rendered by English Nonconformists to national freedom and 
righteousness—a service which all historians from Hume to 
Freeman have been constrained to recognize (Hume tells us 
that to Nonconformists England owes the liberties she now 
enjoys) and which statesmen from Burke to Gladstone have 
generously acknowledged. In every great conflict for liberty, 
whether for themselves or for others; in every great conten- 
tion for righteousness, from the days of the Tudors to the last 
general election, Nonconformists have been in the van. Their 
religious earnestness, the very fundamental principles of their 
position, and the strong instincts and sympathies of their 
religious life account for this. : 

The principle of a Church Establishment, moreover, is 
inimical to the genius of the English people and to the 
character and tendency of all their institutions. In every 
other department of national life the sentiment and habit 
of self-reliance is solicitously nurtured and _ instinctively 
asserted, and is a great cause of their individuality, their 
sturdy independence, and their nobility of character. In 
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political, municipal, and economical life their self-government 
and local independence are increasingly asserted. Paternal 


government, elemosynary provision find little favour in their 


eyes. In religion, this is utterly negatived by the State 
Church ; while in Free Churches their voluntary support and 
their congregational goxernment are schools for the most 
effective nurture of the sentiment of freedom. The State 
provision for public worship, and the absolute negation of the 
congregation in Church government, are contradictory to every 
other development of our national life, and inimical to its best 
elements in a domain the most vital and the most formative 
of character. Better a thousand times suffer the mistakes of 
freedom than avoid them by a negation of it. A State Church 
is in direct contradiction to the genius of our national life. 

If we turn to the great question of national unity, we find 
that no existing institution of English society creates such 
social schism, fosters such social animosities, and so disables 
fellowship in the highest domain of social life. The caste 
feeling which it generates and intensifies is scarcely exceeded 
by that of India. Two causes produce this. First, the sacer- 
dotalism, which seems to have special affinities with Episco- 
pacy; and, next, the prerogatives conferred by the State 
Establishment, which, in addition to their own normal and 
official influence, intensify and give impunity to priestly as- 
sumption and arrogance. It may be that between Episcopal 
and other Churches there can under no conditions be the re- 
cognized equality and the practical fellowship that exist 
among the I’ree Churches. The diversities of the latter are no 
bar to perfect brotherhood; they constitute a harmony which is 
both a beauty and a strength. But wherever theories of Divine 
right are maintained, intolerance is inevitable, and indeed 
imperative. I have indeed no right to tolerate what I think 
God-has*prohibited ; my very sense of fealty to Him, my very 
conscience in the highest domain of its exercise, goes over to 
the side of prohibition, and even persecution. Some of the 
most relentless of inquisitors and persecutors, from Saul of 
Tarsus to the Roman inquisitors, have been most religiously 
conscientious, and it may be,as with Saul, even tender-hearted 
men. The previous question is, How came the conscience to 
form such judgments? ‘There is,’ says South, ‘the erroneous 
as well as the rightly informed conscience; and if the con- 
science happens to be deluded, sin does not therefore cease 
to be sin because a man commit it conscientiously.’ It 
may be, therefore—and the attitude of Episcopal Churches 
when not established makes it probable that it would be— 
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that the Episcopal Chureh of this country would not accept 
a place in the sisterhood of Protestant Churches; that her 
assumptions would be as extravagant and haughty, and her 
intolerance as great or greater than it is now. All the more 
need that she should derive no adventitious aid or immunity 
from the action of public opinion from her establishment by 
the State. Can there be a reasonable doubt that if the 
Oxford movement had been directly amenable to the epis- 
copal congregations of the land; if its leaders had not been 
artificially protected by their endowments in their disregard 
or defiance of their people, it would have been an abortion ? 
As it was, they were legally secured in their parishes until 
they slowly indoctrinated their congregations. Truth, the 
fair debate and conflict of opinions, as between Church and 
Church, one school and another, is impossible under such 
conditions. And thus arrogant and unwarranted assumption 
is enabled, with all its consequent social schisms, such as 
English society now groans under. 

There are further questions of the waste of national re- 
sources. Making the largest allowance that charity will 
permit for the spiritual service rendered by the Episcopal 
clergy, can it be doubted that the vast emoluments of the 
Established Church ought to have been infinitely more pro- 
ductive, nay, that they have not been in myriads of instances 
the means of introducing to bishoprics, deaneries, and bene- 
fices men utterly unfitted for their spiritual functions, and to 
the exclusion of men who by the natural operation of the 
law of supply and demand. would, on the grounds of fitness, 
have obtained them? It would be a nice problem, whether 
State endowments have enabled or hindered genuine religious 
service the most. It would certainly be difficult to imagine a 
more wasteful expenditure of resources, if the end of endow- 
ment be the spiritual benefit of the people. Free Churches. 
may fail, their ministers prove ineffective—for human judg- 
ment is fallible, and the men are.but men at the best—but, to 
say the least, they strenuously seek religious result; and, so 
far as they have realized it, it has been at a cost not com- 
parable to that of the Establishment. The history of Estab- 
lishments in every country presents a sad picture of intrigue, 
corruption, self-seeking, and luxurious waste scarcely to be 
paralleled in purely civil records. 

Closely allied to this is the unspeakable wickedness of 
political and commercial Church patronage ; the appointment. 
to bishoprics and deaneries by the political minister of the 
day ; the gift of ‘livings’ by wealthy men; their sale and 
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purchase in the commercial market—which, as practised in 
England just now, is a grievous violation of every spiritual 
right of a Church of Christ, almost the negation of its very 
idea and function; perhaps the grossest abuse ever tolerated 
in a Church of Christ. But the evil is so palpable that it has 
no defenders. We need not therefore debate it. But it could 
never have come into existence save in a national Establish- 
ment; and it is therefore one of the corruptions of national, 
moral, and religious sentiment that must be laid to the charge 
of this institution. 

Legislative and judicial obstruction and embarrassment are 
also part of the national penalty paid for a Church Establish- 
ment. What a place in our parliamentary history the Church 
has had, and almost always a disastrous one! Churches, 
like all other institutions, must be subject to legislative con- 
trol and amenable to the courts of judicature. No Church 
organization may encroach upon social rights, or invade 
national liberties. While it is the obligation of every civil 
government to secure to Christian Churches the exercise of 
their unfettered social rights, it is their imperative duty to 
prohibit all encroachment by them, in the name of religion, 
upon the equal rights of others. Like all other societies, 
Church societies are inviolable in their association, their 
worship, their. doctrine, and their evangelization, so long as 
they do not encroach upon the personal or social liberties of 
others. But legislation for the regulation of this is a very 
different thing from legislation for the internal doctrine and 
worship and discipline of a State Church, and for the appro- 
priation of its vast revenues. Such legislation fills a formid- 
able space in our statute book. It has seriously interfered 
with the business of the nation; and has been the gravest 
embarrassment of statesmen and of political parties. Whereas 
legislation demanded by the existence of ree Churches is 
scarcely ever heard of. 

All Churches, again, as corporations making contracts and 
holding property, are amenable to the law courts of the realm. 
Like all other corporations, they are bound to fulfil the con- 
ditions of contract—as, for example, with their ministers; 
they are bound to observe their own laws, as towards their 
members ; they are bound to administer property according 
to its declared trusts. No Free Churchman would dream 
of questioning the necessity and desirableness of this. It 


is the simple operation of law in its relation to social equity. 


It is not qué Church that the socicty comes into a law court ; 
it is on the simple grounds of social rights. And again it may 
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be said, the infrequency and simplicity of such cases, as con- 
trasted with the constant, protracted, and costly litigation of 
the various parties of the State Church, is a sufficient indication 
of the social order of the former, and of the waste of public 
time, the scandal, the judicial discredit, and the pecuniary 
cost of the latter. Such abuses, again, are possible only to 
Established Churches, and certainly they do not conduce to 
the social harmony, the legislative and judicial simplicity, the 
moral purity, and the religious tone of the nation. Why 
should our English life be burdened, embarrassed, embittered, 
and corrupted by an institution so prolific of evil as this ? 

We trust that we have made it sufficiently clear that our 
. remarks throughout have had respect solely to the Establish- 
ment as such, and not to the Episcopal Church or its clergy, 
save as necessarily implicated in it. 

Against the Episcopal form of Church government we have 
nothing to say, save in a general discussion of expediencies. 
In our judgment it is as legitimate as Presbyterianism or Con- 
gregationalism. New Testament precedent, we think, is with 
the latter, and experience only proves its superior harmonies 
with the best culture of the spiritual life. But there is no serip- 
tural prescription to make it or any other form of Church 
government imperative. ‘The Christian life is wisely left to 
its own embodiments ; and whatever most respects its inherent 
rights, and develops its spiritual perfection, is best. If there- 
fore Christian men prefer an Episcopal Church order, no 
man may forbid them. For them probably it is the best. 
The right of preference which we claim we fully concede. 

Concerning the clergy and the members of the Episcopal 
Church we have as much to say that is good as concerning 
any other servants of Christ. Sometimes their Church 
system has made them persecuting and intolerant ; it naturally 
makes them arrogant and exacting; but in religious excellency 
they are very much like other men. For noble gifts of sancti- 
fied learning, for holy services of consecrated self-denial, for 
innumerable instances of ministerial sanctity, fidelity, and 
heroism, the English people must ever owe a large gratitude 
to the Episcopal clergy. So far as they and the Episcopal 
Church to which they belong can be distinguished from the 
State Establishment, we wish in all sincerity and heartiness to 
make the distinction. Concerning the Establishment simply 
as such—its principle, its working, its influence—there is in 
our judgment nothing to be said that is good. It is dia- 
metrically opposed to the genius of Christianity, and to every 
teaching of its principles and methods which we find in the 
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New Testament. It is pernicious in almost all its influences. 
upon social and national life ; it reacts disastrously upon the 
spiritual life and consecration of its own members; and its 
history in every instance of its occurrence is a record of 
an enormous disproportion of intrigue, corruption, and waste. 
H. A. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kiyataxe. Vol. IV. 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 


In this fourth and penultimate volume of his work the author at first 
seems to be passing over the ‘dead points’ of his narrative. Alma, 
Inkerman, and Balaclava are passed, and the storming of the Redan and 
Malakoff is still a long way off. Accordingly the reader is not keenly 
excited by the descriptions of battle and combat in which Mr. Kinglake 
so brilliantly excels. Further, the history of the dreary months traversed 
in this volume—during which the war made little progress, while the 
Allied army lay shivering and perishing on the storm-swept uplands of 
Crim Tartary—reads almost like a nightmare. But for ceaseless rein- 
forcements, both the French and the English armies would literally have. 
melted away and disappeared from the ravages of disease'and the in- 
clemency of a Crimean winter. 

Nevertheless, this volume is in many respects more useful to the nation, 
more imperially instructive, than any of its predecessors. While vividly 


setting forth the sufferings of the army, the author dissects the causes of 


the great disaster which befell our troops; and this part of his work is all 
the more valuable as permanently instructive, because the sources of the 
disaster lay entirely in a grossly defective system of administration. Mr, 
Kinglake says that he was astonished, at the close of his most searching 
investigations, to find that the fault nowhere, or hardly in the least degree, 
rested with individuals. The officials under whom this terrible disaster 
befell our troops, whether these officials were military, civilian, or political,. 
each and all did their work in a noble and self-devoting spirit. Our 
whole calamities during that Crimean winter were attributable to the- 


system under which our army was governed and our Ministers forced to- 


work. Not a few of those glaring defects as regards army administration 


have since been remedied, but we fear that far too much still remains. 


to be done; and we feel assured this volume will do more than anything 
else to bring about the improvements which are so imperatively needed. 


It is only too plain now that the public, indignant at the sufferings of 


our troops, and also mistakes in the strategy of the war, did gross in- 
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justice to Lord Raglan, whose noble spirit and high abilities Mr. King- 
lake at length does justice to. Nothing can be finer or more touching 
than the quiet heroism with which Lord Raglan bore the painful and 
critical ordeal to which he was subjected. With a bleeding heart, and a 
brain all but distracted and overborne by the dire anxieties of his position, 
the British general maintained a calm and cheerful bearing, ever dreading 
lest a knowledge of the weakened strength and woful condition of the 
Allied host should lead the enemy to hurl another Inkerman-like assault 
against the sickly and fast-thinning ranks of the besieging force. In 
truth, fearfully overworked as our soldiers were, the task of pushing 
forward the siege-works (or at least seeming to do so) was a necessity of 
our position. In truth, it was the Allied army that (at least for several 
months) was really the besieged party; and the trenches and siege- 
batteries were indispensable to enable us to maiutain our position in front 
of Sebastopol. 

One part of this volume was sure to call forth (as indeed it has already 
done) keen protest and criticism. Mr. Kinglake shows how the war- 
correspondent of ‘ The Times’ actually imperilled, not merely the fortunes 
of the campaign, but the very existence of the Allied army, by the minute 
information and revelations which he sent home for publication, and 
which were immediately telegraphed to Sebastopol vid St. Petersburg. 
Lord Wellington (complained Lord Raglan in one of his letters to the 
Government) throughout his Peninsular campaigns was never half so 
well informed as to the positions and conditions of the French armies as 
the Russians were from day to day in regard to the Allied army, and 
by writings actually supplied from our own camp. No spy, not a dozen 
of them, could possibly have obtained and supplied to the Russian 
generals the information which Mr. Russell daily sent to ‘ The Times.’ 

In connection with this subject Mr. Kinglake gives a graphic deserip- 
tion of Mr. Delane and the ‘ interior’ of ‘The Times’ office. Although, 
like all Englishmen, lovers of publicity, we must acknowledge the truth- 
fulness of Mr. Kinglake’s remarks in this chapter, which will not be the 
least interesting part of the volume to the general reader. The volume is 
a service to the nation. 


Japan: its History, Traditions, and Religions. With the 
Narrative of a Visit in 1879. By Sir Epwarp J. Rezp, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., &e., &c. In Two Vols. With 
Illustrations. John Murray. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. An Account of Travels in the 
Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and 
the Shrines of Nikko and Isé. By Isapenna L. 
In Two Vols. With Map and Illustrations. John Murray. 

These two volumes, which appear together, present a complete and 


reliable picture of Japan as it was and as it is, the one most appropriately 
NO. CXLV. 12 
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supplementing the other. Sir Edward Reed has, we think, erred a litfle 
in his arrangement, in giving his admirably clear and concise account of 
the history, philosophy, and religion in the first volume, and relegating 
what is much more likely to attract the general reader—the account of 
his visit to Japan in 1879—to the second volume, thus demanding first of 
all an amount of interest in much that is remote and abstract, and 
hampering himself not a little with the sense of unnaturalness; for cer- 
tainly what is seen should be first described, and then whatever is sug- 
gested to the mind by what has been seen, or arises from it. This seems a 
simple rule enough, but travellers are too often inclined to set it at naught, 
notwithstanding their own interests, artistic considerations, and the claims 
of the general reader, which in such matters ought surely to be primary 
and paramount. Nor does our general criticism of Sir Edward Reed end 
here. Not only has he devoted his whole first volume professedly to early 
history, language, literature, and philosophy, but he interjects into his 
second yolume, as a third chapter, a general disquisition on the language 
and literature, thus breaking up the narrative so well begun, and simply 
throwing the reader back to the very position assigned to him in the 
middle of the first volume. For readableness and attractiveness in this 
respect, then, we consider that the arrangement might have been better 
for all concerned. With respect to the matter, that is anothet thing. Sir 
Edward Reed has made himself master of Japanese life and history. No 
point of the least interest is omitted here. We estimate at the highest 


. value the chapter on the Shinto religion and the account of the manner 


in which it passed into effeteness, giving place to the insurgent Buddhism, 


_which in Japan, as in some other places, has split up into divergent lines, 


determined by the view taken of Nirwana: the one holding that it is 
total annihilation of the individual life, and the other that it is simply 
the entrance into rest. We are glad to see that Sir Edward Reed, in 
opposition to the declarations of such writers as Mr. Talboys Wheeler, is 
inclined to see in the Nirwana of Buddhism a suggestion of something 
beyond annihilation. Buddhism was a reaction against Brahmanie dogma 
and ritualism: it changed the centre for high action from outward to 
inward motives. In doing good, the reward is in the doing. In this 
Buddha was distinctly a practical teacher; but one remarkable point is 
often missed: Nirwana—complete escape from all desire and earthly 
longing—-is possible here below; the master himself attained it, and in 
this lies a world of meaning ; a little chink is by it opened into a world 
with wide horizons. Sir Edward Reed’s chapter on Buddhism is one of 
the most suggestive we have seen on the subject. ‘The Way of the 
Gods,’ as the leading idea of the Shinto religion, is most luminously ex- 
pounded, and equally so the principle that lies at the root of the worship 
ofancestors, which is generalin Japan and in China. Not less so are the 
chapters on the Ancient History, the Political Development, and the pos- 
sibilities that lie before Japan. The chapter on ‘The Reforms of the Last 
Ten Years’ is sufficient to take wholly by surprise the reader who has not 
been attending carefully to the news from Japan month by month and 
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week by week. Education—particularly female education—has been 
improved after European models (for the Japanese, unlike the Chinese, 
are very ready to adopt new methods of doing things); normal schools 
have been established at great centres; half-barbarous laws have been 
repealed; a new monetary system has been adopted; the clan system, 
with its rivalries and recurrent outbreaks, has been abrogated; a postal 
system after the European model has been established ; telegraphs have 
been effectively introduced, steamships bought and built; and the whole 
system of life, social and political, is speedily undergoing transformation 
into something higher, more civilized, more fitted to enable Japan to cope 
with European life. Even vote by ballot has been introduced. Sir 
Edward Reed's last word is suggested by that fact. Elective assemblies 
are being established throughout the empire. They are to deal with all 
questions of taxation, and may petition the central government. ‘ The 
qualifications for membership are an age not less than twenty-five years, 
a three years’ residence in the electoral district, and the payment of a 
land-tax within that district of not less than £2. The qualifications for 
electors (males only) are an age of twenty years, inscription on the 
register, and payment of a land-tax of £1. The voting is by ballot, but 
the names of the voters are to be written by themselves on the voting 
papers. I cannot help thinking that by thus cautiously but steadily 
advancing along the approved path of political progress the emperor and 
the existing government of Japan are insuring a better future for their 
country than would be at all likely to result from a less gradual method 
of proceeding.’ 

Miss Bird plainly tells us that hers is not a ‘Book on Japan,’ but ‘a 
narrative of travels in Japan, and an attempt to contribute something to 
the sum of knowledge of the present condition of the country ;’ and she 
adds, ‘it was not till I travelled for some months in the interior of the 
main island and in Yezo that I decided that my materials were novel 
enough to render the contribution worth making. From Nikko north- 
wards my route was altogether off the beaten track, and had never been 
traversed in its entirety by any European. I lived among the Japanese 
and saw their mode of living, in regions unaffected by European contact. 
As a lady travelling alone, and the first European lady who had been in 
several districts through which my route Jay, my experiences differed 
more or less widely from that of preceding travellers.’ Miss Bird went to 
Japan on account of her health, and in Japan, asin the Sandwich Islands, 
in the Rocky Mountains, or in Fiji, she approves herself the true 
traveller. She never loses temper, never fails to appreciate what is 
novel and strange, and lightly recovers herself amidst discomfort and 
unaccustomed ways. Had it not been so, we are doubtful if this book 
could ever have been written ; certain it is, it would have been a very 
different book. It is delightful to see with what buoyant spirit Miss Bird 
goes along, finding something pleasant and profitable even amid the 
most adverse circumstances. Her book suffers under what we cannot 
help regarding as a great disadvantage. It is written in the form of 
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letters, which, in our judgment, is a form very ill suited for a work 
aiming at such exhaustiveness as Miss Bird assuredly aims at within the 
limits of such a design as that with which she set out. It tempts to in- 
dulgence in forms of speech which become somewhat tiresome, and we do 
really wish that she had taken the trouble to recast it. Miss Bird not 
only describes scenery and character well, she has a certain kind of 
dramatic power which enables her, so to say, to give impressions of the 
inner life and feelings of the people amongst whom she may move. This 
was noticeable in her former book:, particularly in the ‘Rocky Moun- 
tains,’ and in the case of some of her companions in the risky journey 
described there—it is, we think, still more conspicuously present here. 
Letters xiii. and xiv of the first volume, and Letters vi. and vii. of the 
second volume seem tous specially to justify this. In saying what we 
have now said, we simply mean that in addition to rare faculties of 
observation, and a memory well exercised on the detail of travel, she has 
humour and a fine sense of the disparities and contrasts of life. This is 
a point in which Miss Bird shows far superior to Sir Edward Reed, who 
scarcely seems at any point to see the individual Japanese as a person at 
all. This is pre-eminently what Miss Bird does, and therefore her book 
will have its own work to do. The description of Kenaya’s house and of 
Kenaya in Letter x. of Volume i. might itself suffice for proof of this; it is 
delightful. After all, a nation is made up of men and women, each with 
2 min] and soul ant heart, and the person who can in writing make us 
feel this must be taken to supplement well the philosophic writer and 
political economist. Miss Dird’s account of the savage, or half-savage, 
peoples of the interior is, of course, the most valuable and interest- 
ing portion of her work. There, being entirely off the beaten track, she 
has the merit of really making revelations. It is a worl: into which it is 
not completely pleasant to look ; but we recollect that we have our own 
savages at home—in Bucks or Dorsetshire, as well as ia the slums of 
Seven Dials and Kent Screet —and our exultation and sense of superiority 
are thus spee lily modified. We sincerely trust that these most graphic 
pictures of the miserable condition of the poor people of the outlying 
Nakano districts, and of Yezo, may awaken such an interest as may 
lead to something being by and by done in their behoof. In her eare 
to describe the actual details that she observed as she went along 
from point to point, Miss Bird does not miss broadly practicai and 
political questions. She is at one with Sir Elward Reed about the 
earnestness of the goverament in judicial reforms; and throughout her 
book she sets down sentences which abundantly show that she knows 
something of politics and of political economy, and could philosophize and 
speculate a little if she liked. But her strength lies in another line, and 
she is wise to keep to it. From her book may be got a vivid idea of 
present-day Japan, in its low life as well as its high life, and everywhere a 
most refined and kindly spirit appears. She must have given to the out- 
of-the-way Japanese a very favourable idea of the English lady, and in 
this regard has perhaps done England a greater service than can at 
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present be estimated. We think of old Fletcher's’ words as we contrast 
in our minds these two: ‘Let me make the songs, and who will may 
make the luws of a people ;’ and we lay them down gratefully together 
and repeat to ourselves these words, 


Young Ireland: .a Fragment of Irish History, 1840-1850. By 
Sir Cuartes Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. 


The history of the Young Ireland party is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting episodes in the modern annals of the sister country ; and no 
one is so competent to narrate this history as Sir C. Gavan Duffy. The 
present bulky volume of nearly eight hundred pages is, however, but an 
instalment of the work, bringing the narrative down to the autumn of 
1845. Whether the story would not have gained by compression may be 
a matter of individual opinion ; but certainly the author cannot be com- 
plained of for a want of fulness in expanding the events of but five years 
into a volume of such large dimensions. In its compilation he has had 
a twofold object in view: first, to show what the Young Ireland party 
aimed to do, and what they accomplished, with their actual motives and 
means of action—all of which, the writer thinks, would be found worthy 
of study by statesmen and publicists accustomed to meditate on the 
affairs of Ireland; and secondly, he desires to appeal to the conscience of 
the best class of Englishmen. ‘If they should think proper to study 
with reasonable pains the brief period embraced in this narrative, they 
will have no difficulty, lam persuaded, in understanding a problem which 
has sometimes perplexed them—why Irishmen not deficient in public 
spirit or probity were eager to break away from the Union and from all 
connection with England. At present they see with amazement and dis- 
may a whole people who profess to have no confidence in their equity, 
who proclaim that they do not expect fair play from them, and who fall 
into eestacies of triumph over some disaster abroad or embarrassment at 
home which endangers or humiliates the en:pire; and they will not take 
the obvious means of comprehending this phenomenon.’ Now many 
English statesmen and Erglish citizens will demur to this statement of 
Sir C. G. Duffy as being incorrect with regard to the disaffection of ‘a 
whole people, and they will likewise naturally affirm that, so far from 
not having tried to understand the phenomenon, they have done nothing 
else scarcely but endeavour to arrive at a conscientious solution of the 
problem. Certainly the author has striven, as he claims, to be fair and 
temperate; but he again begs the question somewhat when he remarks 
that ‘confusion and disaster will continue to mark the relation between 
the islands till Englishmen confront the facts courageously, and with a 
determination to discover the spring-bead from which discord flows.’ 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright have at least demonstrated that they are 
anxious to get at the roots of Irish grievances, and by every reasonable 
means in their power they have sought to effect an amelioration of these 
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wrongs. One more point in regard to Sir G. Gavan Duffy’s intentions in 
this work deserves mention. ‘The thoughtful reader,’ he says, ‘will not 
fail to note that the narrative at bottom is not the history of certain men, 
but essentially the history of certain principles. Controversy rather than 
meditation is the nursing mother of popular opinion; and to the con- 
troversies and conflicts which I have undertaken to record may be traced 
back, for the most part, the opinions which influence the public mind of 
Treland at present, or promise to influence it, in any considerable degree, 
among the generation now entering on public life.’ The ideal which the 
Young Ireland party set up was no doubt a high and a worthy one, and 
they were.anxious to redeem the Irish character from many of those 
faults and excrescences which were sometimes justly, and at other times 
unjustly, attributed to it. By au earnest and voluminous literature they 
worked assiduously for this object, calling in a strong poetic element to 
their aid. Any one who wishes to see what was accomplished in this 
direction need only turn to the poems of Thomas Davis and others, 
published in ‘The Nation.” The present volume is divided into three 
books. In the first, the author traces how the Repeal movement began; 
shows who were its first notable recruits ; describes the awakening of the 
country, the policy of tle Government, and Young Ireland at work, with 
finally the arrest of the leaders of the movement. The second book is 
devoted almost entirely to O'Connell, closing with a sketch of the Irish 
prisoners before the House of Lords, and their deliverance. This part of 
the story is told at very great length, and would certainly have borne 
curtailment with advantage. The third book is made up of a series of 
miscellaneous chapters, such as the Condition of Irish Parties after 
O’Connell’s Deliverance, the Federal Controversy, Religious Intrigues, 
Peel's Concessions to Ireland, the Provincial Colleges, &e.—the whole 
closing ‘with a chapter on the Death of Davis. Deservedly high this able 
and pure-minded man stood in the estimation of his countrymen. ‘The 
Whig and Conservative press did him gencrous justice. They recognized 
in him a man unbiassed by personal ambition, and untainted by the ran- 
cour of faction, who loved but never flattered his countrymen, and who, 
still in the very prime of manhood, was regarded not only with affection 
and confidence, but with veneration, by his associates. The first proposal 
for a monument came from a Tory, and Whigs and Tories rivalled his 
political friends in carrying the project to completion.’ Davis was pre- 
eminently one of those men who are the alt of any movement, preserving 
it from corruption and decay. We cannot linger at further length over 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s narrative, which wiil no doubt be read with interest 
by men of almost every shade of politics. The volume—like all the 
works produced by the popular firm who are its publishers— is excellently 
got up ; but in future editions it would be well to supplement it with a 
convenient index. 
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ITistory of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyrre. Vol. I. 1792- 
1814. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


A history at once brief and comprehensive, which should embrace the 
entire political movement of the last ninety years, from the breaking up 
of feudalism in Western and Central Europe before the revolutionary 
impulse communicated by France, to the formation (still in progress) of 
mighty states on the basis of free and re-united nationalities, omitting no 
event of consequence, but studious above all things to assign to each 
event its true place and significance in the chain of causation, is even now 
a desideratum. The arenais so vast, the single events, or groups of events, 
so startling and momentous, the desire to follow throughont some particu- 
lar personage or nationality so overpowering, that even the skilled historian 
is apt to lose in some degree the true sense of proportion, or at most to place 
in clear and truthful light the movements of some one locality or period. 
How difficult, for instance, is itt» dwell long upon Trafalgar without feeling 
bound to dilate at equal length on the glories of the sun of Austerlitz; or 
while enumerating the French acquisitions of 1809 to keep well in mind 
the more real value of the seemingly smaller gains of the treaties of Campo 
Formio or Amiens. Yet while Austerlitz was but one v:ctory out of 


many—though a very famous one—and was no impediment to a disas-_ 


trous Aspern and a hard-won Wagram four years later, Trafalgar made 
every sea for the next generation a mare clausum to all but English 
ships; and while the conquests of Vienna were hardly worth the paper 
they were written on, those of the earlier campaigns marked limits from 
which France with ordinary care need never have been called on to 
recede. What difference again between the currents of opinion before: 
and after the campaign of 1806. The movement which bore Napoleon to 
the height of power was born of a time when patriotism in Central Europe 
was a plant with few and feeble roots. West indeed of the Vistula, beyond 
which stream the mighty empire of the Czar had not yet emerged from the 
simple patriarchal stage of unmeasured faith and devotion to its head, 
few states, execpt Prussia, in Germany or Italy, either had or sought to 
have their foundations in the people. What mattered it to the citizen of 
Nassau or Hesse if his ruler were called Kaiser, Elector, or Empereur, so 
that his burdens were made a little lighter, his daily path less clogged 
with arbitrary barriers ? And so the armies of revolutionary France were 
welcomed as deliverers with no sense of shame by the peasants of the 
Rhine valley or the bourgeoisie of the Italian towns. Nor was it till 
their mission had been completely changed, and Napoleon been disclosed 
in his true colours as a conqueror in the old bad sense, that aversion 
took the place of welcome, and the first echoes of defeats sustained or 
victories barely won, though against slight odds, by the supposed invinciblo 
soldicry of the Empire, thrilled with a sense of personal deliverance 
hearts that up to the very eve of Jena had beaten only in sympathy with 
their advance. ‘The true nature of the struggle between Trance and 
Europe, in its earlier and in its later phases, and the real as distinguished 
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from the supposed loss or gain to either side, are well brought out in Mr. 
Fyffe’s first volume. We shall look with pleasurable expectation for the 
continuation of a work which, notwithstanding its necessarily great con- 
densation, is scarcely less interesting for general reading that it is 
valuable as a book of reference for the student. 


An Anecdotal History of the British Parliament from the 
Earliest Periods to the Present Time. Compiled from 
Authentic Sources. By Gzoraz Henry Jenninas. Horace 
Cox. 


The title of a former book by the author and Mr. W. S. Johns‘one, 
published in 1872—‘A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote ’—and from 
which much of the material of the present volume is derived, would have 
better described the latter. Of history there is no pretension, except the 
chronological arrangement of the anecdotes, although sixty-three pages 
are given to anecdotes illustrating the Rise and Progress of Parliamentary 
Institutions. These, however, are entirely miscellaneous, and attempt no 
connected development. The three hundred pages of Part II. are devoted 


to personal anecdotes, beginning with Sir Thomas More and ending with © 


the Marquis of Hartington. A third purt is entitled Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes concerning Elections, &c. The book is not so well put together 
as it might have been. It is apparently carefully compiled, but it would 
have been far more valuable had authorities been giver, so as to have 
enabled reference. As a commonplace book of parliamentary anecdote, 
well indexed, it is both amusing and useful. In the history of assemblies 
like our Houses of Parliament rich exhibitions of wit and humour, of 
adventure and exciting incident, necessarily occur. A rich repertory of 
these will be found here, although some of the sentences quoted from the 
speeches of great men are scarcely worth the citation. More amusing 
reading can hardly be imagined ; while to members of Parliament, and to 
writers in newspapers and elsewhere who comment on parliamentary 
proceedings, the volume will be a book of handy reference of very great 
value. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. By GeorcEe Orto 
Trevetyan, M.P. Longmans and Co. 


Mr. Trevelyan has here written an admirable book. He had great 
difficulties to contend with. First of all, his hero, though he figured 
effectively and picturesquely, has his repelling points, and these un- 
fortunately force themselves most into prominence at the outset, when we 
have the paradox of a man receiving his training for public life in the 
school of personal indulgence, debauchery, and gambling. It may be that 
he thus sums up in himself more than would otherwise be the case the 
spirit of his period, when indeed patriotism could very plainly consort 
with bad morals ; but if so, the period itself is interesting more by reason 
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of the contradictions it unfolds than for the direct lessons that it has for 
us nowadays, if we have in these matters improved as much as we 
generally pique ourselves upon having done. Then, secondly, Mr. 
Trevelyan’s hero, though undoubtedly great, never completely attains a 
standing-grourd for himself above his contemporaries on any ground of 
personal influence, so that Mr. Trevelyan has been compelled to make his 
biography one of episodes or digressions. He manages these on the 
whole cleverly ; but, do what he will, he ceases now and then to be the 
biographer, and becomes a kind of nondescript historian. His great 
claim to our praise is that he is always readable. If he has not made 
Fox to appear of greater stature than he had heretofore appeared to us, 
that may be all the greater tribute to his individual genius. For though 
Mr. Trevelyan in the turn of his sentences now and then recalls the 
grand style of his uncle, Lord Macaulay, he does not proceed in his 
uncle's spirit. He does not allow the fervour of picturesque partizanship 
to cloud the power of discrimination, so that the reader feels as if he was 
constantly being called on ‘to look on this picture and on that.’ He is 
skilful in the use of anecdote, and knows how to make a point without 
obtrusively calling the reader’s attention to it. He has read so well and 
widely in the literature of the time that he may be said to have carried 
one of its conversational tricks effectively into literature. If we do not 
have the ‘purple patches of Lord Macaulay, we have a mellow and 
graceful kind of allusiveneness, which is particularly piquant and is 
generally rememberable. It is greatly to Mr. Trevelyan’s credit that, 
though he has evidently studied the early and formative years of Fox 
with enthuasiasm, he should have told with such reserve the process 
by which Fox was initiated into many of the arts in which he afterwards 
excelled. ‘That father was surely not worthy of such a son, who, how- 
ever, did his best to prove himself in much worthy of his father’s teach- 
ings. If it had not been for Mr. Trevelyan’s reserve and delicacy, much 
in this would, we fear, have been somewhat coarse and repulsive to 
readers of the present day. The somewhat long-drawn-out episode of 
John Wilkes is ably written, but we think divides the interest too 
much; and the essential points might have been quite shortly told, and 
in such a manner, we believe, as would have concentrated more success- 
fully the interest of the reader on Fox himself. Mr. Trevelyan, of course, 
feels it his bounden duty to seek some relief from the otherwise inevitable 
reflection on his subject, by a somewhat elaborate picture of the period— 
certainly one of the most thorough and complete we remember to have 
read. But it is open to this somewhat casuistic criticism, that you do not 
render your central figure more effective in certain points of view by too 
persistently exhibiting him on a background of hues identical with his 
own complexion. The period was licentious, venal, corrupt to the heart. 
Fox had been trained in its very spirit by his father. We see his period 
summed up in him, and only by a very artistic grouping and setting can 
the desired effect be gained. Mr. Trevelyan’s pictures of George II. and 
and George IIT. are very powerful, and no doubt accurate ; he knows how 
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to emphasize the detail that expresses the character in such cases, and 
certainly does so in that of both of these. He is, to our idea, more 
successful, however, with George III. than with George II., and the 
reason it might be very curious to try to trace out had we the space, which 
we have not. F'ox’s earlier efforts in Parliament are vigorously outlined, 
especially the share he took in the Wilkes affair; and certainly, for a 
young man of twenty, his great speech was a remarkable performance. 
Mr. Trevelyan rightly notes the numberless instances of offences against 
good taste and even ordinary propriety in these speeches, and rightly 
insists that ‘he had already an eye for the point of a debate as sure as 
that of a heaven-born general for the key of an enemy's position,’ and 
‘that he chose the ground with more skill than seruple,’ which, we think, 
is an admirable characterization. That first great speech on Wilkes 
secured for Fox a position in politics and in society. He became Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty, and presents the spectacle of a ‘loose liver,’ who 
could secure at a single step and apparently without effort the position 
which it has often taken men of certainly no less brilliant parts a lifetime 
to gain. Afterwards, on the law of libel, he pitted himself against Burke, 
and bore himself in that trying arena in such a manner as only to add to 
his laurels. Mr. Trevelyan has done full justice to Fox’s impassioned 
oratory, And, though in Fox there lay a deep-rooted strain of 'Toryism, 
which sometimes consorted but ill with the passion of his earlier speeches, 
he did some notable things for liberty, having been a strenuous advocate 
for the Dissenters Relief Bill of 1772. Mr. Trevelyan towards the end 
of the present volume does full justice to him in this particular, as he 
was in every way well fitted to do. 

On the whole the book, though in its main features deeply interesting, 
fails in some respects from the artistic point of view. Some of the digres- 
sions are not absolutely necessary, and occasionally it would appear as 


though Mr. Trevelyan were more intent on showing the great extent of © 


his knowledge than in exhibiting the outlines of his main subject with the 
perfect clearness that he might have attained. His further volumes, 
however, may do something in the direction of attaining this, though we 
presume he means this contribution to be judged in itself. We always 
admire, however, his point, his apt wnecdote, his clear style, and his 
power of showing the main bearings of complicated questions. 


Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance. A Biography. 
By Ricuarp Caristiz, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


- Dolet wasone of the group of scholars who prepared for the Reformation, 
and upon whom it powerfully recoiled. It was an uprising of intellectual 
life against the tyranny and superstition of the Church, ruining parallel 
with the uprising of the religious life. Erasmus was a representative of 
both, so in a less degree were the Scaligers. Dolet was unaffected by 
the religious impulse; his was purely an intellectual movement. He 
eared for neither the Romish Church nor the Reformation, save as the 
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latter coincided with the literary struggle for freedom. It was a moot 
question whether or not he was an atheist. Calvin thought he was. 
Mr. Christie thinks it necessary to adduce detailed evidence, and decides, 
we think rightly, in the negative. He was a type of our modern men of 
intellectual and scientific but unreligious freedom. ‘The passion for 
learning rivalled the passion for religion, and among other forms took 
that of the Ciceronian revival. Etienne was one of the most ardent 
of the Ciceronians. Whether his literary greatness demanded such an 
elaborate biography as Mr. Christie has bestowed upon him, and 
especially the ten years’ investigation of minute and trivial biographical 
and bibliographical incidents we doubt. We should decidedly think not, 
but for the full and careful picture of the Renaissance itself, of which he 
is made the central figure. Every personage with whom he came into 
contact is carefully studied and sketched, and almost every influence of 
the time is analysed and estimated. Mr. Christie is as ardent a disciple 


of the Renaissance as Dolet himself, and we owe to him by far the best | 


representation of it with which we are acquainted. Dolet was a conceited, 
virulent man, who recklessly made enemies, and was a master of the 
vituperation which characterized his times. Thus he virulently assailed 
Erasmus for his Ciceronian heresies, and to this rather than to any other 


influence his death was probably owing. No doubt it was war to the 
knife between the Church of Rome and the literary revival, especially 
the great scholarly printers of the period. Probably it was to the books 
that he printed rather than to those he wrote, the chief of which was his 
‘ Commentorium Lingue Lating ’—a great philological work possible only 
to an accomplished and philosophical scholar, but not calculated from 
its own character to provoke martyrdom, its sarcastic sneers not- 
withstanding, save as Rome instinctively hated all learning. Even 
including this great work, Dolet wrote nothing to give him a permanent 
reputation, like that of Joseph Scaliger, for instance. None of his works 
have survived. We repeat, therefore, that Mr. Christie's work is valuable 
as a guide to the Renaissance itself, and a picture of its turbulent 
life and fierce passions rather than as a biography of Dolet himself, 
about whom personally none would care to know the incidents which 
with minute and patient care Mr. Christie las collected. Excepting its 
somewhat slovenly style, the book is a model of scholarly care and 
precision. 

Dolet was born at Lyons, probably of respectable parentage, although 
his own allusions to this are somewhat mysterious. After four or five 
years spent in Paris, where he seems to have studied well, he went, a 
student of promise, to Padua, then illustrious for its learning, where he 
secured the friendship of Bembo and Sadolet—the former a pagan 
although made a cardinal, the latter a Christian. After three years he 
left with a high reputation, and a decided free-thinker ; for a short time 
he was secretary to Jean de Langeac, the French ambassador to Venice ; 
then he went, of all places in the world, to the University of Toulouse, 
the very focus of superstition and intolerance. Here he inevitably came 
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into conflict with the authorities, whom he defied and reviled in a 
famous oration; was imprisoned, and released through powerful inter- 
cession. He then went to Lyons, assailed Erasmus, made friends with 
Rabelais, became a printer, was many years in prison for his heresies, and 
at length was condemned to death in Paris by the infamous Liset and 
through the implacable hatred of the Sorbonne, and was executed in 
1546 in the thirty-eighth year of his age in the Place Maubert, in one of 
the maddest of the spasms of persecuting passion that ever raged in 
France. 

Mr. Christie loses no opportunity of evincing his sympathy with Dolet’s 
free-thinking, which is a different thing from denunciation of his perse- 
eution, but his bock is an admirable product of accomplished scholarship 
and patient research, and has been produced in a style of typographical 
excellence that is worthy of it. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Mrs. Grote: a Study. By Lady Eastiaxe. John Murray. 

Not long ago we passed a few hours among the quaint graves in the 
churchyard of Shere, Surrey, and were particularly struck by the force of 
the scriptural words chosen for the tombstone of Mrs. Grote, the widow 
of the great historian. We wondered why no worthy literary memorial 
had been given of a woman of such strong intellect, rare character, and 
fine influence. We are glad that the want is now so far supplied by this 
little volume from the pen of Lady Eastlake. We regret that it isa 
sketch or study of character rather than a memoir. Lady Eastlake has 
indicated and has touched with affectionate grace and decision the leading 
characteristics of her subject, and she brings her out from amid her cir- 
stances and describes to us what she was as she appeared to Lady East- 
lake. She has done what she professed to do, and has done it with fine 
taste, respectful reserve, and no little literary skill. But we confess we 
are not wholly satisfied, and desiderate a fuller memorial, dealing more 
in detail with the facts of the life. This, we fear, there is no hope of our 
now having. The little we have here only whets our appetite for more, 
and we leave the book with a feeling of gratitude, qualified, however, with 
the feeling that, well dlone as it is, it might have been yet better, and 
would have served a higher purpose than this outline can possibly do 
beyond a limited circle. 


Memorials of Robert Smith Candlish, D.D., Minister of St. 
George’s Free Church, and Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. By Wison, D.D., Minister 
(Emeritus) of St. Paul’s Free Church, Dundee. With 
Concluding Chapter by Rosrerr Rainy, D.D., Principal 

_ of the New College, Edinburgh. Adam and Charles 
Black. 


It is unfortunate for Dr. Wilson that the story of the Scottish Disrup- 
tion of 1843 has been so often and so brilliantly told, and that his version 
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of it is so cold and unrelieved. It is, perhaps, well that he has studied 
reserve and low tone of colouring, else he might have brought down upon 
himself awkward comparisons. It was inevitable that this story should 
form the central interest in a life of Dr. Candlish, without whose presence 
the impression of those stirring times would have been in many respects 
different. Dr. Wilson has sympathy, but it is of the abstract and wholly 
unavailable kind for the purposes of a biographer. It is diffused; it 
never gathers itself into a concentrated flame, so as to convey heat to the 
heart of the reader. Let him strive as he will, the question, the measure, 
the particular reform in view comes in between him and the man, and 
moves the man slowly away from us even as we read. Dr. Candlish’s 
character and intellect were of such an order—so compacted of diverse 
and, what might have seemed, conflicting elements—that something very 
original and effective might, even at this late day, have been made of his 
memoir had the doing of it fallen into more imaginative and artistic 
hands. First of all, we have in him the union—more rare than might 
seem at first sight—of a keen and untiring analytic faculty along with 
great nervous sensibility, imagination, and restrained emotion. It was 
this combination that gave him his peculiar influence. One of the most 
impatient and, in one sense, excitable of men, he could yet completely 
restrain all his powers, and direct them into one channel, pursuing the 
most intricate arguments, stripping off all the superfluous adhesions, and 
showing them in their simplest principles ; and, having done so, he could 
rise into a region of impassioned eloquence, which often gained, and only 
gained, in effect, from what might at first have been regarded as mere 
defects in view of oratory—defects of voice, personal appearance, gesture, 
expression. His great speeches in the long-maintained contest between 
the courts of the Church of Scotland and the civil courts, which finally 
issued in the Disruption, admirably illustrate this; and none of them 
more admirably than his first great speech on the Auchterarder case, of 
which Dr. Wilson has done well to give a pretty full report, with its most 
effective and wholly popular conclusion and appeal. One of the most 
attractive portions of the book is Dr. Wilson’s account of Dr. Candlish’s 
boyhood, when his mother (who had been included by Robert Burns 
among the six ‘ Mauchline belles’), on the death of her husband, a 
‘teacher of medicine’ in Edinburgh, moved to Glasgow, and by dint of 
hard labour and the practise of the most rigid economies (even making 
the clothes for her sons after they had gone to college), managed to bring 
up her boys and to educate them in a most superior manner. It is surely 
suggestive and touching to read the account given of the elder brother's 
anxiety that Robert should have his clothes made by a tailor that he ~ 
might be freed from the ridicule of fellow students, of which he had had 
all too harsh an experience in his time. It gives us a very high opinion 
of the mother’s attainments when we read that Robert was never sent to 
school, partly because of the fees, and partly because of his weakly health; 
that he was taught at home by her, and that, on entering the university, 
from first to last his career was highly distinguished in Arts and in 
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Divinity. He had early to begin to teach, to help in maintaining himself; 
and before his course is finished we find him at Eton as a tutor to a young 
Scottish gentleman there—an experience which doubtless did something 
to widen his views. Very soon after getting licensed he became assistant 
minister, and by and by minister, of St. George’s parish, in Edinburgh— 
perhaps the most important and influential parish in Scotland. He 
‘was in this position in 1843, and at that period he became pastor of Free 
St. George’s, where his fame as a preacher attracted many strangers 
Sunday by Sunday to hear him. Dr. Candlish was distinctly a great 
‘preacher, though he was nota great orator. He triumphed by sheer force 
of intellect and elevation of character over such disadvantages as would 
have laid an insuperable obstacle in the path of most men ; and his example 
remains as a model and an encouragement to men who have power, and 
feel a call to the ministry, in spite of physical drawbacks. 


German Life and Literature. In a Series of Biographical 
Studies. By Atrxanper Hay Japp, LL.D. Marshall, 
Japp, and Co. 


Although parts éf this work have been published in another form— 
some portions in the pages of THE British QuaRTERLY RrviEw— 
taken as a whole, it may fairly claim to be regarded as independent and 
original. For it is only now that Dr. Japp has pieced together the several 
‘ studies’ of which the book is made up, in subordination to one main 
object. That object is to illustrate ‘German Life and Literature’ by 
means of character-studies of some of the men and authors who have 
most contributed to make these what they are. It may appear to some 
that after all that has been learned and written of late years about 
German literature—about Goethe and Schiller, Novalis and Tieck, Lessing 
and Herder, to say nothing of the philosophers from Kant to Hegel 
—another book dealing with the subject was scarcely needed. Have not 
Carlyle’s apocalyptic revelations and denunciations and hero-worshipping 
laudations been familiar for nearly a generation now, having formed the 
very meat and drink of those who are now in their intellectual manhood ? 
Has not Goethe been written about and idolized, and eulogized by Lewes 
and many more till most people begin to grow weary of the subject? And 
quite recently have we notseen a sort of Lessing revival, in obedience to the 
influence of which biographies and biographical essays have been much 
multiplied? It is indeed so, and yet, as seems to us, a book such as this 
of Dr. Japp’s is rendered all the more necessary on these very accounts. 
For calm examination will not with many who once imbibed Carlyle’s esti- 
mates as the very incarnation of wisdom now support the results then 
regarded as absolutely true. Discriminating students who have sought to 
see and know German literature and its great leaders at first hand are 
more and more apt to grow doubtful and dissatisfied with their earlier 


decisions. They feel that it is necessary to unlearn much they learned 


long ago, to correct many misapprehensions, to set right not a few 
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misinterpretations. Dr. Japp’s book is the result of such a process 
honestly and thoroughly performed by one who was much in earnest 
about his subject, and who was resolute to entertain no results he had not 
been able to verify for himself after adequate research. The result has 
been that considerable re-writing and rectification is found to be required. 
It is mainly in regard to Goethe that this is the case; and the ‘study '"—or 
‘series of studies—devoted to the great poet is, in many respects, the 
most characteristic, as it is certainly the most vigorously polemical in 
the volume. For Dr. Japp has found it necessary, in revising his judg- 
ments of the great Germans, to dissent toto czlo from the views to which 
Carlyle and Lewes, with all the hero-worshipping fraternity, led men in 
regard to Goethe. And in regard to his influence on German life and 
literature, he has been forced to the opinion that it was by no means of 
the elevating and wholesome order that is mostly taken for granted. 
That German literature received much in impulse and formative influ- 
ence from Goethe is, of course, what cannot be gainsaid or questioned by 
anyone. But there was Goethe and Goethe. The later was not the same 
as the earlier, and the influence of the later was by no means always of the 
ennobling sort. So long and so far as Goethe poured forth the fruits of 
his spontaneous and uncorrupted genius he bestowed nich gifts, for which 
his countrymen and the world do well to be grateful. But it is the main 
object of Dr. Japp to prove that the time came when the great Goethe 
was corrupted by worldliness, by boundless selfishness and self-indul- 
gence, and when his character was stunted and poisoned accordingly. 
So far as artistic genius goes he must be ever regarded as great; but 
there was a side of his nature which was neither great nor good; and 
the influence of that on German literature was, and could only be, 
hurtful. As Dr. Japp puts it, ‘The German staunchness, manliness, 
and sweet domestic loyalty have nothing to gain from him. But 
these things are better worth pursuing and holding forth as great 
national inheritances than are feverish sensibility, weak indulgences, 
even though justified by artistic aspiration, and by artistic product, 
however finished and effective.’ Even the art of Goethe was de- 
based and corrupted by the degradation of character that went on 
within him. His best poetry is in his earlier and most honest and 
spontaneous writings, before he began to pose and coin his life and life- 
influences into materials for his ‘art.’ It has been too much the cus- 
tom to excuse Goethe by learned talk about his Greek ideality, his 
paganism, and what not. When he bowed the knee to Napoleon, his 
abjuration of patriotism is cosmopolitanism, and when he ruthlessly 
sacrificed woman and woman’s love to his ‘art,’ his genius is extolled as 
placing him above all moral law. This wretched cant, of which there 
has been very much, is indignantly exposed by Dr. Japp. He strips off 
all the disguises which under fine names hide crass selfishness, deep- 
grained, and forming the warp and woof of the whole man, and re- 
veals it to us in all its native ugliness. The great Goethe is shown 
to us—in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ and elsewhere—in some very repugnant 
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lights, which however are, we cannot but acknowledge, disclosures of 
what he really was. Sometimes, indeed, we feel that Dr. Japp, in hisf 
honest wrath against the mischievous rubbish with which.the worship 
of genius has been celebrated, goes too far. His denunciations be- 
come abusive in their virulence, and we feel that they must, for truth’s 
sake, receive some qualification. But in the main his characterization of 
Goethe is both true and well-timed, and will do much good in counter- 
action of tendencies and judgments accepted by too many without even 
questioning what have come to be accepted xs permanent elements and 
forces in the composition of German life and literature. His protest 
against sham hero-worship in the case of Goethe is therefore to be 
heartily endorsed as a necessary correction of misjudgments that must 
be revised if we are to know the truth in such matters. 

We have dwelt thus on the Goethe study be:ause it is central, and in a 
sense, dominant, and may be called the most characteristically indepen- 
dent portion of the work. The other studies are so far different from the 
one we have been considering that in regard to the objects of them the 
author is relieved from the burden of the duty of protest. Towards Lessing, 
Herder, Novalis, Winckelmann, he can occupy the attitude of appre- 
ciation and admiration. Lessing, as the first great founder of modern 
German literature, may, in some sense, be called the greatest of all. And 
Dr. Japp has evidently devoted much time and trouble to the author of 
‘Nathan the Wise.’ > His critical discernment as to Lessing’s strong 
points is fine and sharp, though in our view he somewhat exaggerates 
in his estimate of Lessing’s significance as a whole. It is true, and 
it is well to have it brought out clearly, that Lessing was great through 
sheer force of native nobility. He stamped himself on Germany by 
his grand character, and contributed formative influences to German 
literature which are and will continue enduring. In this he was the 
very opposite of Goethe, and the worship of both together is scarcely to be 
conceived as honestly possible. Dr. Japp las done admirable justice to 


the moral elements of Lessing’s influences and power, and what he says 
on his philosophical position is, in our view, much more correct than the | 
conclusions of some of his recent biographers. For Herder, admira- 
tion of the enthusiastic sort is almost more than it is for Lessing. It. 
is doubtful if German thought and literature owe so much to any of their 
lights and leaders as to Herder—the thinker for thinkers. Dr. Japp 
shews us to what extent Goethe himself was indebted to Herder, though 
he characteristically ignored and denied his intellectual obligations. The 
fruits of Herder’s genius have now become the common possession of | 
men of culture, and are no longer monopolized by Germany. In addition 
to Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, Dr. Japp has given in this volume , 
studies of Moses Mendelssohn, Winckelmann, Ludwig Tieck, and 
Novalis, and contemplates one on Heine. In the Introduction he 


sketches with a firm hand the leading features of the thought-life of ‘ 


Germany, and of the influences determining it; and, following the bio- | 
graphical essays, we have two studies of a different order—one on ‘ The 
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Romantic Element in German Literature,’ and the other on ‘German 
Philosophy and Political Life.’ 

Yet the subject in its totality is so large, and branches out in so many 
various ways, that the author himself would be the first to admit that he 
has done little more than break ground. It was impossible within the 
limits of even a tolerably big book both to give us a set of biographical 
studies and a clear sketch of the formative and moulding influences and 
elements of German thought and culture. The great philosophical revo- 
jutionists who have changed our intellectual standpoints are only touched, 
and they would need a volume to themselves. Dr. Japp has, however, 
made a worthy contribution to a great subject. His efforts will prove 
fruitful, as we believe, in correcting misjudgments and serious mis-esti- 
mates. And maybe there will be others following in his wake, who will 
make effective contribution to some of the branches he has had to leave 
almost untouched. 


The Personal Lite of David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Chiefly from his Unpublished Journals and Correspond- 
ence in the Possession of his Family. By WituraM 
GarvreN Brain, D.D., LL.D. John Murray. 


Dr. Livingstone’s Journals of Travel necessarily reveal somewhat of the 
man; but combined with his strong self-confidence aud enterprize, there 
were blended elements of simplicity, modesty, and spirituality that found 
in them but very partial expression. Simply intent upon his purpose, 
Livingstone utterly forgets himself, his unconsciousness of his own great- 
ness of character being part of its true nobility. Few men have lived who 
combined with heroism of achievement and stubborn strength of will more 
perfect simplicity and tenderness of feeling, and deep sensitive religious 
spirituality. That he should die upon his knees is simply the parable of 
his entire life. His hold upon God was ever firm and inspiring. His 
spiritual yearnings and communings have a depth, and tenderness, and 
humility found only in rare natures such as Paul’s, Augustine’s, Luther’s, 
and Bunyan’s. So also the ethical elements of his character were simple 


| inflexible right, trust, orderliness, and kindliness. From ‘earliest life he 


was simply incapable of either untruth or selfishness. One rises from the 
perusal of Dr. Blaikie’s memoir with a feeling of moral heroism in the 
man, even greater than the physical heroism of the discoverer, and the 
former very largely the inspiration of the latter. In all his relations with 
the London Missionary Society, with the English public, and with the 
native populations, the same simple, straightforward, unselfish, kindly 


| nature appears—simple concerning evil and wise to that which is good. 


The missionary was never permitted to merge in the discoverer. With 


' a large conception of missionary character and work, he ever sought 


supremely the evangelizing ends of missionary enterprize. More than 


once he forbore magnanimously the assertion of his own personal rights 


against selfish, jealous, and far inferior brethren. He was ready to make 
NO. CXLY. 13 
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any sacrifice of property, money, even of his family, wnom he sent to Eng- 
land, that he might for Christ’s sake do missionary work. He set him- 
self simply, uncompromisingly, and at every peril, to oppose alike the 
iniquitous oppressions of the Boers and the atrocities of the slave dealers. 
By sheer charm of simplicity, uprightness, and kindness, he won the confi- 
dence of even the most hostile natives, proved how needless force and blood- 
shedding are, and secured for himself a tradition of almost divine reverence, 
which Central Africa will cherish for many generations. All who knew 
him felt the great charm of his simplicity, as conspicuous when nobles 
competed for the honour of honouring him as when first a preparatory 
student for missionary service he resided with Mr. Cecil of Ongar, and 
preached to the villagers of the neighbourhood. 

Without therefore repeating information already given to the world in 
Livingstone’s own books, Dr. Blaikie has abundance of material, derived 
from private journals, correspondence, and reminiscences, to use in the ex- 


. hibition of the man, as in himself, his family, and his social relations he was. 


‘The Story of Livingstone’ has in many ways been told. Biographies giving 
the data ‘and more public incidents of his life have been frequently written; 
we need not therefore cite these. But here we have a portraiture of the 
man, the Christian, and the missionary, which could not otherwise have 
been drawn, and which is full of absorbing interest and great inspiration. 
Many who achieve brilliant things are in character sadly incongruous with 
their fame; but in Livingstone not only are the moral elements in perfect 
harmony with the physical and the intellectual, they are the greatest 
praise of the man, and give him a noble place in the roll of God’s saintly 
servants and heroes of faith. This book will give Livingstone a far higher 
place than he has hitherto had even in the esteem of those who knew him 
best; for it reveals to us certain qualities which could only be generally sur- 
mised, and shows that, so far from being the mere adventurous explorer, 
every step that Livingstone took was the result of large faith, humble 
prayer, and Christ- like purpose. 


The Brothers Wi en. Memoirs and Miscellanies. Edited by 
SamveL Parrison. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The brothers whose remarkable abilities are recorded in these two most 
interesting biographical sketches were sons of John Wiffen, a member of 
the Society of Friends, and an ironmonger in the little town of Woburn, 
Bedfordshire. Both were poets of considerable merit. The elder, 
Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen, is best known by his graceful translation of 
Tasso. In 1812, in conjunction with James Baldwin Brown, of the 
Inner Temple, and the Rev. Thomas Rafiles, of Liverpool, he published a 
volume. entitled, ‘Poems by Three Friends.’ He set up a school at 
Woburn. His literary tastes and abilities attracted the attention of the 
then Duke of Bedford, and in 1821 he became librarian at Woburn Abbey. 
There he published his Tasso and compiled his ‘ Memoirs of the House of 
Russell.’ He died in 1836, in his forty-third year. His brother, Benjamin 
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Barron Wiffen, was a man of still greater attainments and powers. He 
became one of the best Spanish scholars of his age, and in conjunction 
with Don Luis de Usoz y Rio, devoted himself to the works of the Spanish 
Reformers. He was unwearied in his quest of Spanish books and tracts, 
and greatly aided Don Luis in the publication of the important work 
which he edited— Reformistas Antiquos Espaiioles,—which extended 
to twenty volumes. Especially Mr. Wiffen devoted himself to the life 
and works of Juan de Valdés, many of which he discovered, and some of 
which (the well-known ‘ CX. Consideraciones’ and the ‘ Commentaries’) 
he translated. Some of our readers may be acquainted with his ‘ Life of 
Valdés,’ which he published with the ‘ CX. Consideraciones’ in 1866, and 
which was reviewed at the time in this journal with strong commenda- 
tion. The two brothers were both remarkable men, and these memorials 
of them are very interesting. Half the volume consists of their poems. 


Men Worth Remembering. A New Series of Popular Bio- 
graphies. William Wilberforce. By Joun Srovanron, 
D.D. Henry Martyn. By the Rev. Caarntes D. Betn,. 
D.D., Canon of Carlisle. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Following in the wake of Messrs. Black's ‘ Foreign Classies,’ and 
Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Men of Letters,’ Messrs. Hodder have projected 
this series of biographies. It has a distinct aim and occupies a distinct. 
place. It purposes to record the lives of men eminent for religious 
character or service, of whom a dozen are named in the prospectus. The 
series is well begun by Dr. Stoughton’s excellent memoir of Wilberforce, 
which is done with equal literary skill, sound judgment, and good taste. 
It is admirable in feeling, and from beginning to end full of interest. 
With great delicacy and firmness it corrects the misrepresentations of the 
very clerical biography of Wilberforce’s two sons, and presents to us the 
Catholic-hearted man as he was--a true Churchman, and increasingly so 
as his two sons became prominent in the Church, but a lover of all good 
men. Canon Bell has not succeeded so well with Henry Martyn. 
Sergeant's memoir left less to be done. ‘There is less of various interest 
to be told, and the literary power of the biographer is not very great. 
But he has with much pious sympathy told clearly the story of Martyn’s 
beautifully devout and consecrated life. The series will be valued for 
household Sunday reading. 


Men of ‘ Light and Leading.’ Thomas Moore, Samuel Lover, 
W. C. Bryant. By Anprew J. Symineton, F.R.S. 
Blackie and Son. 


Another venture in the present literary fashion of handbooks, with this 
‘peculiarity, that they are all written by one author. This is scarcely 
compatible with so high a degree of success as special studies and affinities 
would give, and must, necessitate more or less of mere compilation. As 
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compilations the volumes are fairly well done, but they make no pretension 
to the critical biographies of Messrs. Macmillans’ series. A large amount 
of interest lies in the illustrative extracts. 


Cervantes. By Mrs. OurpHanr. (Foreign Classics.) William 
Blackwood and Son. 


Mrs. Oliphant has here found a subject that seems to have met her 
sympathies. The kindly shrewd insight, the naive satire, the dramatic 
decision of the author of ‘Don Quixote,’ no less than the mingled 
gaiety and pathos of his story, has moved her to a more decisive as well 
as a more tender touch than she has sometimes exhibited. Many of the 
defects noticeable in the sketch of Moliére in the same series are not 
present here; while we have not a little of the picturesque grace and 
happy allusion to be found in some of her earlier sketches of the eighteenth 


-century. We have read the book with great pleasure, and though we 


have noticed a few errors of fact, some misprints und misquotations, 
these are not of such a character as materially to lessen its real value. 


Turkey, Old and New: Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. 
By Surnernianp Menzies, Author of ‘ Royal Favourites,’ 
&e. W.H. Allen and Co. 


In this work, which is dedicated to the memory of ‘the Great 
Eltchi,’ Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Mr. Menzies endeavours to give a 
fairly exhaustive account of Turkey from three most important points of 
view.. Doubtless, in the opinion of some, we are in danger of being 
surfeited with works upon the Ottoman Empire; but it must be remem- 
bered that many of these works are ephemeral, and when they have served 
their purpose, they will pass away and be forgotten. Mr. Menzies, on the 
contrary, has thrown so much labour into his book, that in all prob- 
ability it will continue to have a permanent value. Certainly, it may 
well be drawn upon as a storehouse of facts by future historians. The 
Eastern Question, though dormant now, is by no means finally disposed 


- of—‘ that were a consummation devoutly to be wished’ by almost all 


European statesmen and peoples—and to ‘thoroughly understand the 
facts now being accomplished from day to day, it is necessary to follow 
in its principal features, general results, and most important revolutions, 
the history of the formation, grandeur, and decadence of the Ottoman 
Empire.’ In a clear and interesting manner, the author sets before us the 
institutions, manners, races, peoples, and religions of the Empire, com- 
posed of so many different elements. With regard to the statistical par t 
of the work, Mr. Menzies states that his facts are drawn from the most 
trustworthy sources, and he has been especially indebted in this matter 
to the recent researches of M. Vladimir Jakschitz, Director of the Statis- 
tical Department of Servia, Mr. J. W. Redhouse, the well-known Turkish 
scholar, and Herren Behm and Wagner. The first volume is entirely 
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historical, bringing the chronicle of events down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Over this part of the work we need not linger, beyond 
pointing out what is the keynote of Mr. Menzies’ researches. As he re- 
marks, the recent war between Russia and Turkey is only the latest epi- 
sode in a great conflict of races which has lasted in Europe for more than 
five centuries, and the origin of which has to be traced back, through a 
good many more than a thousand years, into the obscurity of primitive 
and barbaric life in Central Asia. As in the far past the struggle in Asia 
was between the Mongols and Aryans, so the later feud in Europe is 
waged between their descendants the Tartars and Slavs, and it can only 
terminate with the utter overthrow of one or other of the races. In the 
second volume, the history of the Ottoman Empire is continued, and ‘we 
have moreover an account of the provinces of the Archipelago and of the 
Adriatic Sea, of Turkey in Asia, Asia Minor, and Syria and Arabia. In 
fact, nothing seems to have been left undone to give the reader an under- 
standing of the whole subject. As is often the case, the Appendix to the 
work is not the least valuable. In addition to a summary of the Berlin 
Treaty, and an account of the constitution and government of Bulgaria, 
and Eastern Roumelia, Mr. Menzies furnishes some important statistics 
respecting the Turkish army and other matters. According to a calcula- 
tion made by a Prussian officer, there were at the end of 1879 some 
150,000 to 160,000 men, under arms in Turkey and the various provinces. 
While well armed, the equipment of the men is miserable, though on all 
hands it-is allowed that this has never interfered with their efficiency. 


With regard to the recent amicable settlement of one grave difficulty in. 


the East, Mr. Menzies observes that ‘tle one question which interests 
the world at large in connection with Dulcigno is how far its cession re- 
moves the chances of an European War. The Hellenic question, of infi- 
nitely more gravity and consequences than the Montenegrin one, and 
which stands on a totally different footing, has yet to be grappled with.? 
We can only hope that this question may ultimately be settled without 
bloodshed, and settled in a manner that shall be satisfactory to the friends 
of Greece in this country. The present work is certainly one that from 


its information is well worthy of being kept at hand by those who are. 


interested in the subjects of which it treats. Without being prolix, the 
author has managed to collect and put together in a readable and valuable 
way a mass of information respecting the Ottoman Empire and its de- 
pendencies, 


A Visit to Wazan, the Sacred City of Morocco. By Roserr 
Spence Watson. Macmillan and Co. 


Books of travel have multiplied of recent years with startling rapidity. 
It seems to us, however, that only two classes of such works are permis-. 
sible, viz., those which derive their chief value and interest from the 


author’s brilliant literary or descriptive style, and those which, while 
written in a pleasant manner, and with just sufficient literary merit, have 
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yet a raison détre from the fact that they are plain, straightforward 
records of travel, and likely to be helpful from their facts to succeeding 
travellers over the same ground. ‘To the latter class belongs the present 
volume, and as little is known of Morocco by the average Englishman, 
it cannot in any sense be called superfluous. As Mr. Watson says, it is 
possible that some of his professional brethren, who long to get all the 
fresh life they can in the brief rest from much braia-work which is allowed 
them by the exigencies of modern life, may be glad to know how near at 
hand eemplete change lies. Certainly few of us are aware of the acces- 
sibility of countries which we have taught ourselves to regard as lying far 
out of the reach of a tourist in the ordinary holiday which he can allow 
himself. Mr. Watson, for example, points out that one may be in Tangiers 
on the sixth day after leaving London. Nor is the country of Morocco an 
uninviting one. It is larger than France, and possesses much of historical 
intorest, although it has now a somewhat evil traditional reputation. Mr. 
Watson remarks that ‘if a man travels there as he would elsewhere» 
remembering that he is the stranger and that the people are at home; 
treating them as he would treat Europeans under similar circumstances, 
prepared to rough it at times and to abandon the privilege and duty of 


_grumbling for a season, I do not doubt that he will find, as I did, the land 


a goodly land, the people an honest and kindly people, both alike suffer- 
ing and wasting away under a miserable government.’ The great Cherif 
of Wazan has a peculiar interest for Englishmen from the fact tiat he has 
married an English lady. Mohammedanism, as we know, is most exclu- 
sive; but as we have been brought into alliance with one of its leaders, we 
may hope, with our author, that this alliance, through the powerful in- 
fluence of our fair countrywoman, will prove of mutual benefit to the land 
of her birth and that of her adoption. The climate of part of Morocco is 
delightfal, the average winter temperature being about 56° Fahr., while 
the thermometer rarely rises above 83° in summer. We have to thank 
Mr. Watson for a very pleasant work, and one telling us much more about 
the country than we knew before. No portion of the narrative is tedious 
reading, and we may add that the volume is embellished with a map and 
illustrations. 


My Journey Round the World. By Captain S. H. Jonzs- 
Parry. ‘lwo Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Although the feat of ‘ puting a girdle round the earth’ is no longer the 
considerable achievement it was reputed to be some dozen years ago, when 
‘through’ railway and steam-packet lines first made its execution possible 
within the limits of a summer holiday, and every ‘ globe-trotter’ on re- 
turning home rushed into print with the elated confidence of one who has 
discovered a new world, it has not yet become so stale and common as 
to present no temptation to a lively writer. The places to be visited—the 
shrines of the strolling sight-seer—have been, itis true, described too often. 
‘Lhe persons to be met with may still prove novel, and if not admirable, at 
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least amusing. Captain Jones-Parry writes about them with soldierly 
frankness and a keen eye for things which soldiers love. He makes no 
pretentions to instruct, but his contagious high spirits, and his constant 
readiness to amuse and be amused, make him a pleasant companion for 
an idle hour. The journey round the world, as now accomplished by scores 
of holiday-makers every year, may be performed in more directions than 
one—the chief difference being whether the traveller includes or not in 
his programme the d¢tour to Australia and New Zealand. Captain Jones- 
Parry took the latter course, returning from the Antipodes by the com- 
paratively unfrequented mail-route through the romantic scenery of Torres 
Straits to Singapore, and so homewards, after a brief stay in China and 
Japan, across the ‘five thousand miles of sea’ which separates Yokohama 
from the Pacific terminus of the railway connecting San Francisco with 
New York. Jottings of light and hasty wanderings like these cannot of 
course so much as invite comparison with the ample descriptions and wide 
experiences of residents in China, say, like Archdeacon Gray, or Japanese 
explorers like Miss Isabella Bird, albeit the military and masculine tourist 
yields to none in the ease with which he makes himself at home, from the 
water-lanes of the Canton river to the tea-houses of Japan. But though 
slight, they are by no means simple gossip, but often very realistic pictures 
of the ‘cities, where they treat of men and manners,’ which the writer 
leaves behind him; and not seldom the freshest and most amusing places 
are those from which the habitual reader of books of travel is apt to recoil 
as hackneyed beyond all endurance. Thus even at Utah Captain Jones 
finds something new to tell of the financial aspects of Mormonism, and the 
clever way in which converts are gradually bound hand and foot as debtors 
to the Church. New, too, to many will be the account of the faneral and 
grave of Brigham Young, and of the very general belief that the Prophet 
was ‘helped out of the world’ to avert the scandal which would have fallen 
on the church from his apprehended prosecution by the United States 
authorities for the part he took in the famous Mountain Meadow massacre. 
Altogether, if Captain Jones rarely tells us much of high importance, it 
is still more rarely that he allows us to yawn from the time we embark 
with him in the P. and O. for Suez, till we leave him studying the ‘ Per- 
sonal advertisement’ columns of the New York journals in the breakfast- 
room of his favourite ‘ Windsor’ Hotel. 


Holland. By Epmoxpvo pr Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian by Caroninn Tinton. W. H. Allen and Co. 


This sprightly volume must not be compared too roughly with well-known 
standard works on Holland and the Dutch, or even with such minutely 
picturesque descriptions as those of the author of the ‘Dead Cities of the 
Zuyder Zee.’ Signor de Amicis writes for Italians in the first instance, and in 
the light vein of the practised fewilletoniste, with an ever active sense of the 
perpetual contrast which man and nature in this strange country, so slowly 
won and so hardly guarded from the sea, present at every step to hisown 
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Italy. Nor does he seek to wander far and linger long in the remoter and 
less generally explored provinces where Holland melts gradually into 
Germany, though with no diminution up to the very frontier line of its 
true Dutch spirit and somewhat exclusive patriotism. The coast towns 
and their inhabitants are the chief objects of his investigations—Utrecht 
and Leyden, with their slumbrous universities and their historic associa- 
tions, memorable even in this land of famous histories ; the rival capitals of 
commerce on the Amstel and the Rotte ; the flower gardens of Haarlem ; the 
silent luxury of the Hague; the petty prettinesses of Broek and Zaandam. 
The reserved, austere, and enduraut temperament «f the people, relax- 
ing only (in the case of the lower classes) in those wild revels of the 
Kermesse which Van Steen and Ostade loved to paint, are a constant 
wonder to the emotional Italian. Of the art of Holland, whether of the old 
or the more medern school, whether exhibited in the galleries of Amsterdam 
and Haarlem or in the ateliers of living artists, Signor de Amicis writes with 
the tact and discrimination of an accomplished connoisseur, albeit of one 
nursed in a widely different «esthetic atmosphere. Of the religious aspect 
of the country, with the incomplete apprehension with which the native of 
southern Europe usually approaches the cold, rigid, reserved Protestantism 
of the north; of economic and solid matters; of the placid virtues of 
domestic life in Holland ; of the patient energy which has literally created 
a rich pastoral and commercial country out of chaos, aud of the general 
culture even of the peasant classes, he speaks with generous and candid 
appreciation. The tourist in Holland might do much worse than slip into 
his travelling bag this little volume, despite a few shorteomings on the 
part of the author, and not a few verbal errors of the press on that of the 
translator. 


‘The Land of Gilead, with Excursions in the Lebanon. By 


Laurence William Blackwood and Sons. 


This is more than a mere book of travels—it is the report of a tour of 
inspection undertaken for a specific purpose, which Mr. Oliphant explains 
at length in his preface. 

The Treaty of Berlin convinced him that the Turkish Empire was in 
greater peril than it had ever becn before, and that it could be saved only 
by international administrative reforms, initiated by the Sultan himself, 
and beginning with the official system of Constantinople; or, as an alterna- 
tive, by a reform beginning at the extremities, and by ‘a process of decen- 
tralization which should more or less provide for the administrative 
autonomy of the provinces to be reformed. As the latter was not likely 
to be spontaneously adopted by the Sultan, it occurred to Mr. Oliphant, 
that if an experiment on a small scale could be made successful, and 
especially to increase the revenue of the Empire, and add to its popula- 
tion and resources, it might have the requisite suasive influence. Mr. 
Oliphant looked about therefore for a fitting field of colonization, the 
resources of which would be likely to prove remunerative, for fitting 
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colonists to introduce into it, and for the capital necessary for the experi- 
ment. He came to the conclusion that Palestine east of the Jordan 
—here designated the Land of Gilead, but including Moab and the 
Hauraun—would furnish the requisite conditions; and that the only 
practicable colonists must be Jews—to be gathered from the European 
nations among whom they are scattered. He put himself into communi- 
cation with Lord Beaconsfield’s government, obtained necessary intro- 
ductions and credentials, and went to the East with the twofold purpose of 
inspecting the country chosen and of favourably influencing the govern- 
ment at Constantinople. The latter, however, does not seem to have been 
very successful, although Mr. Oliphant spent twelve months at Constan- 
tinople ; the former has produced, at any rate, this very interesting 
account of a district of Palestine about which we know but little. 

It is not easy to distinguish at once between true political insight and 
political Quixotism. Many will pronounce this individual conception and 
enterprise to belong to the latter. There is, however, some truth in Mr. 
Oliphant’s contention, that in the complicate problems of the East, any 
European nation that allied itself with Jewish restoration to Palestine 
would, in securing the influence of their financial, political. and com- 
mercial importance, obtain avaluable “lls; perkitps'the ineasy position 
of the Jews just now in Germany ‘and™ elsewhere’ may’ niake that ‘which 
looks so Quixotic possible and’ practicable. “Ah jraveber 
himself, and accompanied by Captaiz -Phikbs, who was familiar witli tke 
languages of the country, and reducing their baggage to the most modest 
dimensions, they started from Beyrout, along the coast to Sidon, thence 
south-east to Banias (Cesarewa Philippi). where they entered upon the 
country east of the Jordan, still proceeding in a south-easterly direction 
through the land of Uz, until the most easterly point was reached, then, 
turning due west, they came to Gadara on Gennesaret, whence they 
proceeded in a zigzag course into the land of Moab, through Jerash, 
Rabbath Ammon, where Uriah met his death, and Ramoth Gilead, the fatal 
field of Ahab, crossing the Jordan a little above the Dead Sea, and coming 
to Jerusalem, and thence north through Western Palestine to Beyrout, 
Damascus, and Baalbek. The entire route is rich in ruins, tzaditions, and 
associations, and picturesque in its mountainous beauty. Western Pales- 
tine is almost as familiar as Yorkshire--many people, indeed, know its 
topography far better. The novelty of the journey is in the eountry east of 
the Jordan. Its inhabitants, its ruins, its fertility and beauty—every point 
tempts quotation and comment. Mr. Oliphant is a practised traveller, a 
keen observer, wel! furnished with various information, and a picturesque 
describer. His book is full of fresh interest, and contributes much informa- 
tion that isnew. Apart altogether from the project which prompted the 
journey, it is one of the most fascinating books of travel that have 
recently come into our hands. 
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The Ascent of the Matterhorn. By Epwarp Wuymerr. With 
Maps and Illustrations. John Murray. 


Mr. Whymper has here reprinted that portion of his ‘ Scrambles amongst 
the Alps,’ published in 1871, which relates to the Matterhorn and its ascents, 
condensing much of the collateral information and adding a little. The 
Matterhorn is worthy of its own epic; its conquest will ever stand out in 
the annals of mountain climbing, as one of the most sagacious, courageous, 
and remarkable of such achievements. And Mr. Whymper may well feel 
a proud satisfaction in being its hero, although his subsequent achieve- 
ments in South America almost equal it. The illustrations of the former 
volume are reproduced in this, and on looking at them again we still 
think some of them exaggerated. But the volume is one of unique 
interest and besuty. We read it as we do the narrative of a great battle— 
with a throbbing excitement. It claims a high place among the gift 
books of the year. 


The Countries of the World. Being a Popular Description of 
the Various Coutinents, Islands, Rivers, Seas, and Peoples 
‘of the Globe * By* Ropexr Brown, M.A. Vol. VY. 

Cassell, ‘Petter, Galpin, and. Co. 

with, Siberia, Dr, in this volume conducts us through 
the Chinese Empire, Burmah, Siam, India, Afghanistan, Turkestan, 
Russian Central Asia, and Persia. It has the characteristics of its pre- 
decessors. It is singular how newspapers, periodicals, and even classes 
of books gather an unmistakable individuality. The popular publications 
of Messrs. Cassell, writen by half a hundred different persons, may be 
identified every way. Among littérateurs Dr. Brown holds an honour- 
able place. Added to large general knowledge, his instinct for illustra- 
tive selection rarely fails him. As a result, these five volumes, to which 
another completing the work is to be added, are a unique cyclopedia of 
cosmic knowledge, giving an adequate account of all that general readers 
need to know about each country—its physical characteristics, products, 
inhabitants, and history, and put together with intelligence, skill, and 
vivacity ; so that, open the volumes where we will, we find something to 
interest us. We have dipped here and there and everywhere, and have 
found Dr. Brown always the same. In these days of popularized know- 
ledge, few things have been done better than this compendium of the 
world’s characteristics and history. 
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Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Clas- 
sified and Arranged by Herpert Spencer. Hebrews 
and Pheenicians, Compiled and Abstracted by Ricnarp 
Scuerric, Ph.D. Williams and Norgate. 

The great sociological work which is being completed under Mr. 


Spencer's superintendence is intended to provide students of sociology” 


with a vast repertory of facts respecting races of men, their religions, 
laws, customs; thus enabling the study of comparative sociology, and 
scientific generalizations therefrom. 

The three divisions of the work are, I. Uncivilized Societies, of which 
four parts, completing the division, have been published; II. Civilized 
Societies, Extinct or Decayed, of which the second part is before us; and 
III. Civilized Societies, Recent or still Flourishing, of which one part, 
treating of English civilization, has been published. , 

The present instalment on Hebrew and Pheenician civilization ne been 
entrusted to Dr. Scheppig, who has availed himself of only the works of 
Movers and Kenrick concerning the latter. For the former a much more 
extended list of authorities is given, the records of the Bible being used 
‘ with an occasional warning as to their unhistoric character” Dr. Scheppig 
further tells us concerning the chronology of the Bible that ‘the Elohistie 
element cannot but belong to the exilic and post-exilic. periods. Accord- 
ingly he made up his mind to adopt as the basis of his compilations the 
hypothesis called after the names of Dr. Graf and Professor Kuenen.’ 
Accordingly we are perpetually referred to these writers for demonstra- 
tions of the untrustworthiness of the Old Testament history, Kuenen being 
the chief authority; authorities more or less orthodox—C. Engel, L. 
Herzfeld, Néldeke, and Smith’s Bible Dictionaries—being referred to 
with reserve. We are thus fairly and fully warned concerning the critical 
basis of the information given. This, of course, we cannot contest here. 
But notwithstanding the very serious damage which this ultra-sceptical 
theory of the Bible history does to the work, it is an important and 
valuable repertory of information. 

The work consists of two parts. First a tabular summary of structural 
and functional characteristics, with some dozen columns under each, dis- 
tinguishing political, ecclesiastical, and ceremonial elements under the 
former, and processes and products under the latter. These are arranged 
chronologically, so as to present at one glance the entire state of the people. 
The second, and by far the larger part of the work, extending to 120 
pages, consists of illustrative extracts, with summaries arranged, first 
under topical heads, and then in chronological sequence. Thus, under 
the first head, ‘ Division of Labour,’ we have quotations illustrating the 
pre-Egyptian period, the Egyptian period, the periods of the Judges and 
Kings, &e., the extracts being taken indiscriminately from writers ancient 
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and modern. This part of the work is full of interest, various informa- 
tion being made to converge on the illustration of the different topics, 

We regret the critical canons of the compiler, his own satisfaction in 
them notwithstanding ; and we think he scarcely appreciates the reacticn 
against them that has strongly set in. Even the disciples of Ewald him- 


self are revolting against the dogmatic scepticism of their master. But + 


notwithstanding, we heartily welcome this Thesaurus of information con- 
cerning these ancient peoples. 


“The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon. By Sir J. Pawar. 


Maemillan and Co. 


In the papers here collected into a single volume Str J. Phear describes 
in minute detail those most interesting of social organizations, the primi- 
tive village communities of Bengal and Ceylon. Originally, beyond doubt, 
the common form which rude agricultural societies naturally assumed, 
among all the branches of the Indo-European races in Lower Bengal, the 
Aryan village is the same to-day in its essential characteristics that. it 
was 3000 years ago. Passing westwards, we recognize the same features 
in the Slavonic Mir. Still further west we trace them chiefly in curious 
survivals of antique customs, or in those traditional conceptions of land 
rights, whose origin has so long passed out of sight that they are some- 
times taken for newly invented theories. Of the three papers in the present 
volume, the first in date and in importance—a reprint from the ‘ Caleutta 
Review’ for 1864—deal with the most perfect of existing types, the Aryan 
village of the Bengal plain. With a tenacity of life peculiar to the lower 
organisms, these simple communities have survived unhurt successive waves 
of foreign conquest. Not even the famous ‘ Permanent Settlement,’ which 
converted the Zamindar—at first, in all probability, little more than a tax- 
collector for the Mogul governors—into a landlord, and so for the first 
time brought to bear on the old communistic system of land tenure the 
powerful solvent of individual rights, has thus far greatly changed their 
habits or their constitution. A quasi-feudal organization—the Zamindar 
and his official retinue at the top; the ryot, searcely approachable by the 
stranger save through the medium of his mandal, or headman, at the 
bottom; the mahajan, or village capitalist (in the community, but 
not of it), at the side, to help the ryot to renew farm stock and imple- 
ments, or to tide over the difficult times between one harvest and another 
—it still plods on in its uneventful, unimproving way, knowing few plea- 
sures beyond the weekly market, the evening chat beneath the pipal 
trees, the occasional solemnity of some religious ceremony; rufiled by 
no disturbance except some outbreak of dacoity, or a faction fight. 
between two unfriendly families; seeking no change until over-agglomera- 
tion of many joint-families about a single household compel at last the 
dispersion of the groups, from sheer inability to find any longer the scan- 
tiest subsistence. And, as in the alluvial plains of Bengal, so is it too— 
allowance made for slight variations in the terms of tenure aud a greater 
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number of properties, brought into absolute ownership from what was origi- 
nally forest land or waste—with similar communities in the Singhalese 
highlands, and among a race less purely Aryan by descent. As a finished 
sketch of daily village-life, and of the way in which the village communi- 
ties grew up out of the nucleus of the joint-family, Sir J. Phear’s volume 
is all that one could desire ; while for those who require information even 
more minute, an interesting Appendix, drawn from native sources, on the 
various grades of ryots, from those who cultivate fifteen bigas (about five 
acres) to the far more numerous class who cannot cultivate more than 
four or five, will tell them to the last anna what each requires for farm 
stock, furniture, and general household assets. 


Principles of Property in Land. By Joun Boyp Kriyyear. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The writer of this work is well known as a careful and thoughtful con- 
tributor to the elucidation of some of the important practical problems 
of present-day polities. It may be fairly said of him that while some- 
times showing tendencies towards the adoption of remedies for proved 
abuses that are too thoroughgoing for many, he has not been overborne 
or carried away by mere abstract theories, but has shown the practical 
knowledge which experience alone can fully supply. Mr. Boyd Kinnear 
is therefore qualified to write on land, and the Principles of Property in 
Land—a subject which is attracting much attention now, and is likely to 
attract a good deal more in the next few years. The solution of the 
problem of Irisi Land Reform will of course be on grounds and principles 
that are peculiar to Ireland, for the conditions are wholly different there 
from those holding good in Great Britain. Nevertheless, a due compre- 
hension of the general principles on which private property in land rests 
will help to clearer views regarding the Irish Land Question, which is so 
soon to be discussed all over the country. The work before us is thus 
specially seasonable, and, if intelligently read, will help to dissipate many 
crude superstitions, and to impart much needed clearness of view. The 
author takes what seems to us to be the common-sense view, avoiding 
extremes on either side. While he shows the futility of the arguments 
by which a special sacredness is attributed to private property in land, 
making it plain that it rests on precisely the same foundations as pro- 
perty in anything else, he yet does not rush to the opposite extreme that 
there should be no individual appropriation, but that all land should be 
held by the State for the good of the community. In order to decide this 
question, it is necessary to examine the basis of right which serves as the 
foundation of the whole argument; and having established that, it is prac- 
ticable then to deal with the arrangements that may be most expedient 
in view of the general well-being and of the rights of individuals. The 
reforms and innovations in the existing landed system which ought to be 
aimed at by legislation is the main object sought to be made clear. For 


it is plain that, as things are, land, and property in land, is in a most 
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unsatisfactory condition, and few people but the lawyers and those 
directly interested in the present system can desire their maintenance. 
Our land laws and customs are a compromise between the modern spirit 
of free contract and the old feudal incidents and consequences of class 
supremacy. Mr. Boyd Kinnear examines briefly, but sufficiently for his 
general purpose, the land laws of Great Britain, and the various plans 
and theories on the subject that have lately been under discussion ; and 
in his last chapter he deals directly with the amendments which are seen 
to be required. While favourable to large changes in our existing system, 
Mr. Boyd Kinnear has no sympathy with impracticable suggestions like 
that of Mr. Mill for the appropriation of the unearned increment of land 
by the State. There is the same reason for the State pocketing the un- 
earned increment of value of all other kinds of personal property as of 
land. But in truth it is impracticable; for it must always be impossible 
to distinguish what the uncarned increment is. On the other hand, 
Mr. Kinnear shows that the law which has created private property in 
land is bound so far to interfere with it as to deliver it from the clogs and 
restrictions that have been bound round it by customs dating from the 
feudal times, or by the caprices of men in power. Not the restriction of 
individual rights, but their expansion is the true principle of reform. But 
the expansion must be limited to the owner’s lifetime. The amplest 
powers of disposal of his property in life, and at death ought to be allowed 
him, but not after death. Consequently the law should prevent the 
locking up of land under conditions injurious to its productiveness or its 
accumulation, as a mere instrument of pride or oppression. More than 
that cannot be accomplished by the law; and if it tries to do more, it 
will fail. The attempt to prescribe any method of use, or to dictate in- 
variable contracts will fall through or do mischief. ‘Perfect freedom to 
buy, to sell, to use, to bequeath, and to lease land, is all that the widest 
reformers will ask or suffer.’ 


The Laws relating to Religious Liberty and Public Worship. By 
Joun Jenkins, Esq. Hodder and Stoughton. 


A very useful little book, containing, first, a sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of religious liberty in England, then a summary of existing laws, 
relating to public worship, and then references to ruling cases and judg- 
ments, with legal forms for trusts, ke. It is a handbook which should be 
on the shelves of every Nonconformist minister, deacon, and trustee. 
Its information would often prevent litigations and expense. 


The Irrigation Works of India. By Rosert B. Buckury. W. 
H. Allen and Co. 


_ .Atthe present time, when India is attracting so much general attention, 
and when its financial position, and the development in the future of its 
immense resources are subjects of primary interest, a work like the one 
before us is well timed. The irrigation works of our great dependency 
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have loaded it with a heavy burden; but without them there would not 
have been the possibility of that growth in the trade of the country, 
and that advancement in its civilization, which may now be reason- 
ably expected. Mr. Buckley seems to have brought to the execution of 
his task those necessary qualities of patience, research, and accuracy 
in detail, without which a book on such a subject cannot be of much 
value. His own training and experience as Executive Engineer of the 
Public Works Department of India must have stood him in good stead 
in what, after all, has been chiefly a work of compilation. The sources 
from which he has derived his information are, by acknowledgment, 
Government Reports and Parliamentary Papers, which have been supple- 
mented by diligent personal inquiry among the officials of the India- 
Office, who are brought by their daily labours into close and constant 
contact with such matters. It seems there has not hitherto been any book 
professing to offer a comprehensive account of Indian irrigation works. 
In his own experience in India, the author tells us, he often had great 
difficulty in obtaining information concerning any other irrigation works 
besides those on which he was employed ; and the ‘ wildest statements’ 
were often heard by him, from men presumably capable of giving an 
opinion as to the profits or losses accruing to the Government in irriga- 
tion works. In therefore preparing a brief and succinct account, derived 
from the best available sources, of the irrigation works of India, Mr. 
Buckley has rendered special service to his brother officers of the Irriga- 
tion Department, and, beyond them, to the increasing numbers who are 
more and more interesting themselves in Indian affairs. 


Island Life. By Aurrep Russen Macmillan and Co. 


The title of this book will scarcely convey to the popular mind an 
adequate idea of its varied and comprehensive character; for there is 
no important question within the domain of the naturalist which it does 
not touch. Indeed, one is struck with nothing more than the versatility 
of the author, and the fresh light which he is able to throw upon every 
part of his many-sided subject. At the same time one is conscious here 
and there of an inequality of treatment; and, generally speaking, we may 
say at the outset, that the second part is that which will probably be re- 
garded as the more satisfactory. Here the subject treated is that of ‘ In- 
sular Faunas and Floras,’ with which Mr. Wallace can claim a more wide 
and profound acquaintance than almost any other living writer. Never- 
theless, we feel instinctively drawn rather to the first part, because in it, 
although the author is on less firm ground, the questions discussed 
are co very interesting, not only to the naturalist, but to all students 
of science. Two points, especially, are handled with great ability, 
the ‘Permanence of Continents,’ and the ‘Causes of Glacial Epochs.’ 
Mr. Wallace has in several previous works pronounced strongly in favour 
of permanence, and here he may be said to have summed up all the 
evidence in order to a decisive re-statement of his opinions. The old, 
and still generally received, theory, that our present continents and om 
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present ocean have changed places, seems to him untenable on various 
grounds. For instance, the components of the stratified rocks which are 
in the heart of our contthents, sandstone, shales, &c., are, the author 
believes, such as ‘must have been deposited within a comparatively short 
distance of a sea-shore.’ Again, there is the fact of the general occur- 
rence of fossil remains of birds, insects, and mammals, in parts of the 
earth which, according to the received theory, must have been formerly 
in the depths of the sea. These and other considerations in favour of 
permanence are pressed home with much skill and force. We are bound 
to say, however, that there are still awkward objections to his theory 
which are constantly presenting themselves. Even while we write, we 
eome across a reference in the ‘ Geological Magazine’ to the fact that 
‘Professor Alexander Agassiz has described the dredging up from over 
one thousand fathoms, fifteen miles from land, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
of masses of leaves, pieces of bamboo, &e., which he says would, if found 
fossil in rocks, be taken by g2ologists to indicate a shallow estuary sur- 
rounded by forests. (Paper by Mr. M. Reade, ‘ Geological Magazine’ for 
September.) Beyond and above such objection, there is also the wider 
one drawn from the continuity of life as seen in similar forms existing 
on either side of the sea. 

Mr. Wallace devotes a large section of his book to the consideration of 
the Causes of Glacial Epochs. He gives a general assent to the theory of 
Dr. Croll, upon which, however, he makes several modifications ; and 
here we note particularly the significant distinction between the influence 
upon climate of water, when in the form of rain, and its greater influence 
when in the form of snow, rain having a comparatively small modifying 
power. It would be impossible for us to state at length the views of 
Mr. Wallace upon this subject; enough to say that he finds in geogra- 
phical causes the primary secret of climatic changes, while allowing also 
for modifications arising from astronomical causes. A brief chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of the ‘ the earth’s age,’ and here the author 
renders a signal service by showing the instability of the ground upon 
which the most extended theories are based. He shows the readiness 
with which present conditions of change, climatic and other, have been 
founded upon, whereas there is abundant reason for thinking that, in 
former ages, the processes of growth and decomposition were carried out 
much more speedily than now. 

To the second portion we have incidentally referred. It is full 
of interest, apart even from its bearing on the theories of which we 
have spoken, because of the large body of important facts which it sets 
forth. The part which will demand most careful study is that which 
deals with the New Zealand Flora, and its relations to that of Australia. 
Mr. Wallace believes that at a former period Eastern and Western 
Australia were separate islands, and upon this view he bases some 
important conclusions with reference to the curious anomalies which are 
presented by a comparison of the forms of life, animal and vegetable, in 
New Zealand and Australia. 
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We can but further refer to the charming style in which the book is 
written: it is not indeed often that science is made so attractive as it is 
in these pages. The taste displayed in the binding of the volume must 
also be mentioned with exceptional commendation. 


The Power of Sound. By Epmunp Gurney. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


The purpose of this large volume is to treat with fulness and, at the 
same time, with such simplicity of style as shall be comprehensible 
enough to the untechnical, the various questions which revolve around 
the idea of music. As to arrangement, the author’s plan has been to 
begin at the centre, asking what music essentially is, and then to work his 
way outwards to the study of the science in its popular bearings. The book 
appears to us to err in containing too much ; it is too big, and the author 
is too slow in breaking ground. Certainly it is very interesting to read, 
for instance, such able discourse as he gives concerning ‘ Abstract 
Form as addressed to the Eye;’ but, writing for a popular ccnstituency, 
it would have been wiser for Mr. Gurney merely in a general way to 
indicate the contrasts between ‘ Abstract Form’ as applied to the ear and 
to the eye. The same objection may be made to such a complete study 
as we have here of the ‘Elements of a Work of Art,’ which is most 
elaborate, but the very elaboration of which in this place seems to us 
a mistake. So much complaint we think it necessary to make ; for, in 
these busy times, the sooner a writer plunges in medias res the better. 

As to the position which Mr. Gurney maintains with regard to music, 
it may be characterized as being the modern position, with some modifi- 
cations; and we are bound to say that he maintains his faith with much 
skill and courage. One or two points in his book only we can indicate. 
First of all, what may be called the ‘natural history’ of music, is 
treated early in the volume under the head of ‘Association, and 
still further, almost at the very end, in the chapter upon ‘The 
Speech Theory.’ There are, as is well known, two leading theories with 
regard to the origin of music—Mr. Darwin’s and Mr. Herbert Spencer's. 
Mr. Darwin holds that it arose in animals in times of sexual excite- 
ment, and that ‘ musical notes and rhythm were first acquired by the ma'e 
or female progenitors of mankind for the purpose of charming the oppo- 
site sex.’ Mr. Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, holds ‘ that music has 
its essential source in the cadences of emotional speech, and that it reacts 
on speech by increasing the variety, complexity, and expressiveness of 
those cadences.’ Of these two views, Mr. Gurney unhesitatingly chooses 
the former as carrying in it the greater probability. The ‘ cadence ’ theory, 
he thinks, fails in various ways; for example, in this, that emotional 
utterance follows no recognised rule, nor can its method be defined. He 
also lays considerable stress upon the fact that ‘the most definite and 
assignable cadences’ occur ‘at the end of sentences and clauses, and of 
unemotional rather than emotional sentences.’ Mr. Darwiu’s theory, oa 
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the. other hand, seems to him to satisfy the idea of music as * fused anc 
indescribable emotion, which is essential to the very conception of it, We 
think, however, that:Mr. Gurney is more successful in showing the weak 
points of Mr. Spencer's argument than in establishing that of Mr. Darwin 
Apart altogether from the hypothesis of development which underlies it 
and. which can be aecepted only when it has some tangible evidence t¢ 
‘support it, the latter is, we think, open to grave objections. It does no 
explain, for instance, the previous appreciation of melodic or rhythmi¢ 
sound, which the use of music, at such seasons as those mentioned, argues 
and, still further, it finds the beginnings of music somewhere within the 
social instinct, and fails altogether to account for purely subjective musica 
utterances. When Mr. Gurney turns, however, to another fundamenta 
point, viz., ‘ Melodic Forms and the Ideal Motion,’ we find ourselves in 
substantial accord with him, and we can but commend the great ability 
with which he vindicates the place of rhythm in all music as agains 
what we may call the transcendental views of Schopenhauer, Wagner 
and also Schumann. An Englishman instinctively — and, we think 
rationally also—smiles at the talk of the latter school about thé 
‘tyranny of measure in music,’ and the wild condemnation of rhythn 
as an ‘intruder in the realm of absolute music ;’ nor can we conceive o 
any music which does not take to itself a real—if haply very irregular—- 
rhythmic form. Perhaps the German absolutism is, however, largely 
due to the utter debasement of rhythm which held sway in Germany uy 
to the time of Hans Sachs; it is, indeed, mpossible to study Wagner's 
opera of ‘The Master Singers ’ without feeling this. 

We can only mention the very thoughtful and elaborate chapter upon 
Polyphony and Harmony, and that upon ‘Music as Impressive and 
Music as Expressive,’ in which he enumerates with much analytical skill 
the various components of impressiveness and expression. ‘The chapter 
entitled ‘Music in Relation to the Public’ might well be pondered by 
even the most unmusical social reformer. Altogether this volume is a 
worthy and thoughtful, and withal independent, treatment of a noble 
subject. ‘ 


History of Painting. From the German of the late Dr. 
ALFRED Wourmayn and Dr. Karu Worrmann. Edited by 
Sipyey Convin, M.A. Vol. I. Ancient, Early Christian, 
and Medieval Painting, C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This sumptuous volume is, in type, illustration, and ‘ get up,’ worthy of 
the learning, eloquence, and art-inspiration of its author; which is saying 
a good deal, for it justifies the claim put forth for it by the editor, that it 
‘is ‘the most complete and trustworthy History of Painting yet written.’ 
Hitherto Kugler has been our greatest authority, and in its English trans- 
lation has passed through several editions, and has been revised by highly 
competent editors. Woltmann’s plan is more comprehensive, and includes 
the history of ancient painting in Egypt and Assyria,:as-well as in ancient 
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Greece and Rome. In the former he was assisted by Dr. Woermann, 
of: Dusseldorf. He writes more fully up to the present state of art- 
knowledge and criticism, and with a special grace and eloquence which 
makes his work as pleasant for general reading as it is instructive and able. 

It is a work that, in a _short notice, hardly lends itself to detailed 
critcisms. It would be difficult to impugn its accuracy of detail, and its 
excellency consists in the truth and skill with which the development of 
art is traced from the most rudimentary conceptions of pictorial repre- 
sentation in the earliest outlines of Egyptian figures—before even any 
canon of numerical proportions guided the artist, and before perspective 
was thought of—to the wonderful development of Greece, and the de- 
cadence almost as wonderful. which followed. The author conceives his 
history, generally, with true artistic instinct and with ample learning, 


and at every step of the development which he traces, principles and. 


technical details are admirably applied. 


Professor Woltmann has devoted special attention to the various 


European schools of minature painting, missal painting, and mosaic, in 
the early Christian and Middle Ages, These have close and obvious rela- 
tions to painting proper; and a knowledge of them is essential to a true 
theory of development, as exhibiting both the genius of the ages them- 
selves, and the steps by which painting advanced from its rudiments to 
its highest forms in the Middle ages. 

Professor Woltmann died in the early spring of this year; his coad- 
jutor, Dr. Woermann, with the assistance of other able writers, will 
complete his great undertaking. Large as the volume is, we have been: 
led on from section to section until we find ourselves having read the: 
whole. If completed with the ability of this first volume, it will, in large: 
conception, comprehensive details, and critical excellence, be the best. 
authority on the history of painting that we possess. 


The Poetry of Astronomy. A Series of Familiar Essays on 
the Heavenly Bodies. By Ricuarp A. Procror, Author 
of ‘The Borderland of Science,’ ‘Our Place among In- 
finities,’ &e. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Proctor opens a very wide question in his preface to this book. 
He is justifying the title he has chosen for it, and asserts that 
‘science does not need to be less exact though poetry underlie its teach- 
ings ;’ and he proceeds to say that imagination in the true scientific 
discoverer must have as true scope as in the poet. Here he lends his great 
reputation to the dissemination of looseness, and the obliteration of well- 
marked distinctions. If he had tried to define his terms more strictly, he 
would, we think, have found cause for qualification. The imagination 
of the poet is creative, and exists purely for its own ends, sufficient to 
itself; imagination (if it be not rather mere prescience of the reascning 
faculties) which distinguishes the scientific discoverer is a means to an end 
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—a mere instrument that must at every point be held in suspense and 
mastered by exact experiment. In a word, in the field of science, imagina- 
tion, as imagination, is pure hindrance, because it directly allies itself with 
imple emotion; and the emotional attitude even in contemplating Infi- 
nity as something essentially beyond the bounds of the human intellect 
is not scientific, if indeed the word itself, under any definition that would 
admit this imaginative element is strictly scientific. For popular pur- 
poses, of course, such terms are useful in an accommodating sense, but in 
this aspect alone; and herein we have one of the reasons why the strictly 
scientific mind so decisively objects to ‘ popular’ writing, which seeks, by 
appeals to the imagination and the emotions, to impress ideas of infinity, 
of space and time. Mr. Proctor’s essays themselves are far more rigidly 
scientific than his profession of ‘ poetizing’ would lead one to expect. In 
his first paper he very ably criticises the theories and arguments of Lyell 
and Geikie and Croll about the age of the earth, and makes good points, 
though we do not think him always conclusive; and he exhibits an 
extensive command of figures, showing that the age of the earth must be 
arrived at in connection with the age of the sun. ‘When the Sea was 
Young’ is an admirably concise essay, in which a vast deal of astro- 
nomical and geological knowledge is brought to bear for the special 
purpose in view. ‘Is the Moon Dead ?’ ‘A Fiery World,’ ‘The Planet of 
War,’ and ‘A Ring of Worlds, are all admirable specimens of Mr. Proc- 
tor’s forcible and striking manner of bringing intricate scientific questions, 
which would be hard and dry in most hands, into the realm of popular 
comprehensio>. He arrays his facts and figures with great art, and 
shows a large amount of knowledge outside his special science, which 
often greatly helps him. We can vouch for his book as thoroughly well- 
written, interesting, and instructive. 


Science for All. Edited by Roperr Browy, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. III. Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


This volume contains some sixty papers on special subjects of scientific 
discovery, contributed by nearly as many writers. The first half-dozen 
are—Corals and their Polypes, by Professor P. M. Duncan, M.B.; Burnt- 
out Volcanoes, by Professor T. G. Binney, M.A.; Celestial Objects viewed 
with the Naked Eye, by W. Denning, F.R.A.S.; The Colour of the Sea, 
by John James Wild, Ph.D. ; Flowering, by the Editor ; Why the Clouds 
float, by Robert Jones Mann, M.D. Further down the list we get ‘ Why 
a Top spins,’ ‘The Philosophy of a Glance,’ ‘ The Cessation of Life,’ ‘A 
Diseased Potato,’ ke. To select for remark from such a miscellany, or 
to suegest any general characterization of the papers, were preposterous. 
The only remark that we can make is that the aim is to put into the 
simplest and most. possible forms the latest discoveries in science—each 
done by a special’st—the whole being illustrated by drawings and dia- 
grams. Itis a book for the schoolboy, and instructive for the adult. 
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Cassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M.B., 
F.R.S. Vol. IV. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


This volume is devoted to Birds and Reptiles, and, like the previous 
volumes, combines the scientific with the popular in a very effective way. 
The most eminent naturalists and the most graphic travellers have been 
laid under contribution. The illustrations are numerous and effective, 
and some of those of birds are very attractive pictures. We can scarcely 
exaggerate the value of these popular books of science. 


The Magazine of Art. Illustrated. Vol. III. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co. 


Although ‘ The Magazine of Art’ has its distinct specialty, it is difficult 
to characterize its miscellaneous contents. A dozen sketches of living 
artists, series of articles on the Pictures of the Year, on Sketching Grounds 
for the Artist, on Treasure Houses of Art, on art in its various applica- 
tions, with papers on miscellaneous subjects connected with art, make up 
a repertory of art information and criticism, which must help to diffuse 
both the knowledge and the culture of art. The new volume begins an 
enlarged and improved series. 


The International Portrait Gallery. Second Series. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Twenty more of the admirably rendered portraits of this series, each 
with an eight-page memoir. The volume begins with President Grévy 
and ends with John Russell Lowell. The King of Spain, Gustave Doré, 
Count Beust, M. de Lesseps are in the list. Five Englishmen —Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir A. H. Gordon, Lord Augustus Loftus, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and Sir G. F. Bowers—find places here. The biographies are done with 
fulness and fairness. There is a striking portrait of Pere Hyacinthe, and 
a good memoir. The author places him first among modern preachers. 


Men of Mark. A Gallery of Contemporary Portraits. Fifth 
Series. Sampson Low and Co. 


Lord Beaconsfield comes first and Sir Theodore Martin last in this 
volume. Thirty-six portraits of representative men of all classes of society 
orm another very attractive table-book. The likenesses are, without 
exception, admirable, and the artistic character of the photographs is of 
the-highest quality. They are, however, finished little too much. The 
faces are too smooth. Both the artistic and the natural effects would be 
better if the ‘ warts and’ all were left on. In pose, expression, and tone 
they otherwise leave nothing to be desired. 
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Tasty Dishes; made from Tested Receipts. James Clarke 
and Co. 


A table book for modest homes—and for breakfast and supper as well as 
dinner. A selection of practicable and excellent recipes, which the com- 
piler professes to have personally tested. Books of this class are as 
valuable for economy as they are for luxury. 


Angels’ Tears. Coloured Carbon Print from the Picture by 
J. V. THomson. Marion and Co. 


Mr. Thomson has been very successful in pictures embodying the kind 
of sentiment of which this is a type. ‘Angels’ Tears’ represents two 
angels standing upon a field of battle weeping over the dead. The battle 
has apparently been some time fought, for only a dead body here and 
there remains. The immediate object of their sorrow is a dead knight 
lying in armour with calm face and broken spear. The angels are singu- 
larly linked together so as to form almost one figure. The general con- 
ception of the picture is good and it is well rendered, enhancement being 
given to it by the grey of the early morning. It appeals effectively to 
a human sentiment which, touched by Christian morality, will ‘make wars 
to cease to the end of the earth.’ 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la Mancha. Composed 
by Mieven pe Cervantes Saavepra. A New Translation 
from the Originals of 1605 and 1608. By ALEXANDER JAMES 
Durri«xp, with some of the Notes of the Rev. Joun Bowtie, 
A.M.; Juan Antonio Penuicer, Don CLEMENcIN, and 
other Commentators. Three Vols. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Cervantes has fared badly at the hands of his English translators. It 
has long been a source of regret that his work has been corrupted by 
coarseness and indecencies which not only have no warrant from the 
original, but are flagrantly at variance with the purpose and principles of 
its author. It is a great satisfaction that at length justice is done to the 
high-minded and clean-hearted author, and that at the same time the 
chef oeuvre of his great genius can, without misgiving, be put into the 
hands of our boys and girls. The discredit and infamy of this interpola- 
tion has chiefly been laid to the charge of Matteaux, who did a similar 
unsavoury service for Rabelais, adding to it some filthy verses in praise of 
the Pantagruelian philosophy. Matteaux, no doubt, was deeply guilty, 
and Lockhart did an infinite wrong to Cervantes and to English literature 
in republishing his version ; thereby it came to be accepted as the standard 
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English translation.. Of all the translations of Don Quixote, says Mr., 


Ford, ‘that of Matteaux is the worst.” But the chief offender was John 
Philips, Milton’s reprobate nephew, who, in 1687, published a translation 
in folio. ‘*It is to the hateful filthiness of this most foul production,” 
says Mr. Duffield, “ that an impression got abroad that the Don Quixote 
was an impure book.” 

‘The first and best English translation, perhaps the best translation in 
any language, was by Thomas Skelton, in 1612. It was limited, however, 
to Part I. Mr. Duffield shows that Part IT., often printed as Skelton’s, is 
clearly not his. Philips simply introduced into Skelton’s translation his 
own ribaldry and the filthy jests of his day. Matteaux’s translation was 
a paraphrase, after the manner of Philips, to whose work he was largely in- 
debted. Another translation, by Jarvis, appeared in 1742, also largely in- 
debted to Skelton. In 1775, Smollett’s translation followed that of Jarvis. 
He avowedly tried ‘‘to retain the spirit and ideas without servilely adhering 
to the literal expression of the original.”” He adds much of hisown. The 
translation, says Mr. Duffield, ‘is as much of a paraphrase as that of 
Matteaux, and is only redeemed from the weakness of plagiarism by the 
oceasicnal use of choice and special words, to which all future translators 
must stand indebted. But nothing can redeem it from its wilful im- 
purity.” It is a curious question how the lofty purpose of this splendid 
satire should have been in this way besmired by at least three of its 
English translators. Is it because to some natures there is no distinction 
between fun and foulness ? 

In other respects the history of the work is curious. The purpose of 
the author, according to Mr. Duffield, was not only to discredit the intel- 
lectual folly of the old chivalry; it was also to purge out the vileness 
which had so large a place in tales of chivalry ; and, in doing this, the 
author had uncompromisingly to assail corrupt Churchmen. The effect 
of this was that the work was put into the Roman Index, and its sale in 
most Catholic countries was almost destroyed. Mr. Duffield tells us that 
he has spent more than twenty years over his work. He tells us that he 
has collected a vast body of illustrative notes, and intended to publish a 
selection from them, but he found that even the selection would fill “ six 
formidable folio volumes.” 

Mr. Duffield gives us a general and sufficient account of Cervantes ; and 
for those who wish for more information, Mrs. Oliphant’s admirable mono- 
graph on Cervantes, just published, is accessible. The bibliographical 
information, too, is adequate, although Mr. Duffield, in his slightly over- 
conscious aad pedantic preface, hints at accumulated materials to be 
published at a future time. His translation reads smvothly; but only a 
lengthened familiarity can enable us to judge whether it fulfils its high 
claim to be an accurate rendering of the edition of 1605; for the original 
MS. of Don Quixote is irrevocably lost. Meanwhile, we thank him very 
heartily for purifying this Christian and high-purposed author from the 
infamous uncleannesses which have been fathered upon his great genius 
and noble name. 
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Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. Samuen G. Greey, D.D. The 
Religious Tract Society. 


The mantle of Dr. Manning seems, for a while, to have been transferred 
to Dr. Green, who adds to his volume of ‘French Pictures’ this of ‘ Pic- 
tures of Germany.’ It is, he tells us, the memorial of several journeys. 
Perhaps it does not quite equal in brilliancy of description and aptness 
of quotation the volumes of Dr. Manning—of the latter, indeed, there is 
but little ; but Dr. Green’s qualifications as a traveller are of a high 
order. He is well informed, careful, and genial. He is a traveller of 
broad sympathies, and knows how to describe what he sees. A quiet tone 
of religious feeling pervades his descriptions of the scenes connected with 
Luther and religious history. The author saw the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play, and estimates it sensibly and sympathetically. The volume, 
which is profusely illustrated, is worthy its predecessors. 


Literary Frivolities. By T. Dosson. Chatto and 
Windus. 


This is a new volume of the popular ‘ Mayfair Library,’ and it well 
deserves its place. In such a book selection and arrangement are every- 
thing. Anybody can, in the course of years, make a decent commonplace 
book, with collectanea of alliterations, parodies, lipograms, macaronics, 
poems in prose, shaped poems, echo poems, and so on; but the result will 
not necessarily be a book. Mr. Dobson really knows what to choose and 
what to reject; he also has a feeling for good arrangement, and has made 
a most attractive volume. In macaronics he might have referred to De 
Quincey’s efforts, too little known as yet; and in lipograms and echo 
verses he might have found a rich store in the Italian writers of the 
Renaissance. Even Cavalcanti and Bembo did not deem it beneath them 
to condescend to such diversions; and the leading spirits of the poetic 
circles in those days wrote echo rhymes with effect and taste. But every- 
thing cannot be included in one such collection, and doubtless Mr. Dobson 
will be encouraged to persevere. For an odd half-hour or for a long 
journey we could hardly imagine anything better, and we trust the book 
may find the encouragement it so well deserves. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Journals and Journalism: with Guide for Literary Beginners. 
By Joun Oupeastie. Field and Tuer. 


Mr. John Oldcastle comes before us in quaint and beautiful guise of 
antique binding; and, though he does not pretend much, he has not a 
few useful words for a large and increasing class. He gives us a series of 
brief, bright essays on such subjects as ‘ Literary Amateurs,’ ‘ Introduc- 
tions to Editors,’ ‘How to begin,’ ‘Declined with Thanks,’ ‘Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence,’ ‘Journalism as a Career,’ discussed respectively 
both on ‘the fair side’ end ‘the seamy side,’ ‘In an Editor's Chair,’ 
‘ Literary Copyright,’ ‘How to Correct Proofs,’ and ‘The Amateur’s 
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Directory,’ which is, perhaps, the most needed chapter of the whole. Mr. 
Oldcastle, it is clear, has had long experience; he does not look at the 
matter through coloured glasses, but is judicious as well as encouraging, 
impressing caution as well as boldness, and giving good hints as to the 
proper channels and the practical ways of access to them. The book is 
fitted to become a vade mecum for the literary aspirant; and if it is refined 
and tasteful rather than striking in style, that should also be in its favour, 
as befitting better the subject in hand. We can cordially recommend it to 
the expert for relief, if not for amusement and awakening of associations ; 
and to the beginner for real and timely aid. 


Shorter Works in English Prose. Selected, Edited, and 
Arranged by Henry Morey. With Illustrations. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The new volume of the Library of English Literature is, perhaps, 
more interesting and satisfying than its predecessors, inasmuch as it 
enables the quotation of entire papers as—for example, from the ‘Tatler,’ 
‘Spectator,’ ‘Guardian,’ Bacon’s Essays, &c. The first period, before 
the use of printing, begins with Mandeville’s Travels in 1382 and follow- 
ing years, the English version of the History dating from 1356. Might not 
Mr. Morley have given us a little more information about the MSS. of 
this period, and of their history until printed? He has iv a note given 
us such an account of the Paston Letters, 1422-1509, from which he 
next cites. Caxton’s first printed book, ‘The Game and Play of Chess,’ 
bears date 1474. Each of the twelve periods into which he has divided 
our Literary History is illustrated by curious and rich quotations. Many 
will be sent by their excellence to the sources whence they are taken, 
and will, for the first time, have tasted of the qualities of writers who 
hitherto have been only names to them. Mr. Morley’s paragraphs of 
introductory information and connecting history are concise and suffi- 
cient. An amusing cento of old Proverbs, Conceits, Jokes, dated 1639, 
is given on p. 130. These ancients stole many of our ideas. The 
volume is as informing as it is amusing; it has beguiled us far beyond 
our thought. It is especially rich in letters. One lengthy specimen 
of twenty pages is Mrs. Beln’s entire novel of ‘ Oroonoko,’ the earliest 
blow at slavery. 


Peasant Life. By Francis Hearn. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


Mr. Heath has so substantially added to this book that it may almost 
be considered a new work. His picturesque power, his fine sympathy 
with the peasant, and his desire to improve the condition of these 
strugglers, together with his mild poetic enthusiasm for nature everywhere 
appear. He writes with zest; there is an open-air feeling about his pages, 
and that is exactly what is wanted in these days to attract people to find 
in nature some subject of joy, that may make the sordid life in towns 
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tolerable. Mr. Heath thus aims at bringing great classes nearer to each 
other, in sympathy at least, and by the bonds of nature-love uniting the 
workers of the town and the workers of the country, while improving the 
material condition of both; and he deserves in such a work all success 
and praise. 


Pictures from Ireland. By Terence McGratrn. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

Mr. McGrath gives us a series of character sketches. The Agitator, the 
Home Ruler, the Absentee’s Agent, the Parish Priest &c. They are 
drawn with graphic skill, and yet with solicitous fairness. Large know- 
ledge and keen perception inform the book, which is a vivid presentation 
of:the good and evil forces which make Ireland the melancholy spectacle 
that it is. 


The Complete Works of Bret Harte. Collected and Revised by 
the Author. Vols. III. and IV. Chatto and Windus. 
Vol. III. contains Tales of the Argonauts and Eastern Sketches; and 
Vol. IV. The Novel of Gabriel Conroy, a story of the Rocky Mountains, 
and of life among miners racy of the soil. Almirers of Bret Harte will 
value this admirable edition, which is elegant and portable, 


Ballads : and other Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

Mr. Tennyson has not studied unity of impression in this volume nearly 
so much as he has lately done. It is the most miscellaneous he has 
published since the era of his earlier volumes. We are moved from one 
atmosphere to another, occasionally with a slight sense of shock. But to 
not a few variety will be found to compensate; and to them the book 
will perhaps be more acceptable than if it had been more strictly homo- 
geneous. It contains three poems in dialect—in themselves contrasts to 
each other, and each exhibiting a special and peculiar range of powers. 
First comes ‘ The First Quarrel,’ a love-story, with a dash of strong, coarse 
feeling, and of tragedy in it, softened by the lengthened vista of retro- 
spect through which the events are viewed by the heroine. Then, passing 
over one poem of a slightly different class, we come to the ‘ Northern 
Cobbler,’ assuredly one of the very finest efforts of Mr. Tennyson in that 
style of strong dramatic portraiture. This poem will inevitably recall 
‘The Northern Farmer,’ and be contrasted with it. In our idea, one 
element, and an important one, bears in favour of the superiority of the 
later poem. Without sacrificing the sense of reality, Mr. Tennyson has 
drawn interest from the moral and spiritual side. The cobbler, seeing the 
effect of his drunken passion on his wife and child, takes a resolution not 
again to drink ; and, being braced up to self-respect by the words of his 
wife, becomes an abstainer and a methodist ; and not content with thats 
must show his complete victory by buying a bottle of gin, and keeping it 
day by day before his eyes as he works. The methodistic piety aids him 
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to.triumph, but intensifies the realistic character of the man, even while 
it is mellowed by it. The last lines are admirable : 


‘An’ once I said to the Missis, ‘ My lass, when I cooms to die, 
Smash the bottle to smithers, the divil’s in him,’ said I. 

But arter I chaiinged my mind, an’ if Sally be left aloiin, 

T’ll hev ’im a-buried wi’mma, an’ taiike ’im afoor the Throiin.’ 


‘The Village Wife; or, the Entail,—the third of the dialect poems 
—is less tragic in foundation than the other two; but it has a realistic 
humour peculiar to itself, and is very complete and sustained. The 
ballads proper consist of ‘The Revenge: a Ballad of the Fleet,’ and ‘ The 
Defence of Lucknow’ (which most readers will remember as having 
already appeared in a monthly review). The metres of both poems 
are perhaps a shade too artificial and elaborate for easy success in 
this form of composition. ‘In the Children’s Hospital’ is very pure, 
very pathetic, and sweetly told; Mr. Tennyson has never treated 
such a subject with more unaffected strength, which is due in this 
case to simplicity, sincerity, and a definite, artistic self-denial. ‘The 
Voyage of Maeldune,’ which has some admirable and sterling verses 
seems to fail as a whole. Then there are four poems in Mr. 
Tennyson’s favoured idyllic blank verse; and it strikes us that to all of 
the themes it is not equally well suited. ‘Columbus’ shows knowledge 
as extensive and minute as is the remarkable power of rendering and 
casting it into dramatic moulds, though here and there the verse is too 
Tennysonian—if we may be allowed the term—and facilely fluent. ‘ Sir 
John Oldeastle’—a well-worn theme—is treated with not a little fresh- 
ness and vigour; whilst ‘ The Sisters’ shows once more what unexpected 
resources Mr. Tennyson commands in telling a story in this fashion. 
Ease, grace, and colloquial freedom join hands here to the attainment of 
a fair result—which is full of detail without losing suggestiveness, and 
clear and fair in portraits and in pictures as is ‘ The Gardener’s Daughter,’ 
andl yet is in nowise without deeper under-currents than lie in a simple 
love-story. We have not referred to ‘ Rizpah, a poem dealing with a 
weirdly subtle subject in a weirdly subtle way : a mother whose son has 
been hanged for robbing the mail, to which he was led, in part, at any 
rate, by the taunts of companions, and his body exposed in chains at the 
seaside, stealthily gathers the bones and buries them; and under the 
stress of a ‘mind diseased’ by her trouble, tells the story in a style 
that here and there suggests Mr. Browning. We could almost have 
wished that some of the smaller poems had not been reprinted, more 
especially the two or three more metaphysical ones, which really strike 
us as being in parts almost unintelligible. But, of course, every line 
that Mr. Tennyson writes is of value, and many may enjoy where we 
have failed to tind the meaning. 
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Faust: a Tragedy by Goethe. Translated into English Verre, 
with Notes and Preliminary Remarks, by Joan Srvarr 
Buacxm, Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Second Edition. Carefully revised and largely 
re-written. Macmillan and Co. 

Professor Blackie has worked entirely in the Goethean spirit in the 
production of this second edition of his translation of the ‘Faust.’ It 
was said of Goethe that he left nothing unfinished, and after the long 
lapse of years would take up again and patiently elaborate what he had 
dropped or laid aside as inefficient or unsatisfactory. Professor Blackie 
has justified fully his recurrence to his early version of ‘ Faust’ in this 
manner; and has now made it one of the most robust and reliable of 
versions, if not the most refined and finished. He is not equal to Theodore 
Martin in these respects; for literary resource and tact he is sometimes 
behind Bayard Taylor. But he is always distinctly individual, and not 
seldom by the use of a most unexpected colloquial phrase gets very near 
to the meaning of Goethe. In his preface he explains the process he has 
pursued, and in the preliminary essay imparts a deal of information 
about the ‘Faust’ which will be welcome and useful to the student. 
The introductory verses, and the ‘ Quires of Angels and of Women’ are, 
to our thinking, most successfully rendered, but hardly so some of the 
songs, which demand a nicer and softer touch than Professor Blackie 
seems naturally to command. We think, too, that the couplet— 


‘The hand that plies the busy broom on Monday, 
Caressed her love the sweetest on the Sunday,’ 


would better read— 


‘The hand that plies the busy broom on Monday, 
Most sweetly can caress her love on Sunday.’ 


But in spite of some little faults like this, the book is a valuable and 
instructive addition to our library of translations from the German, and 
as such will doubtless be welcomed and prized by many. The publishers 
have certainly made it a beautiful book. 


Riquet of the Tuft. A Love Drama. Macmillan and Co. 


There is great delicacy as well as vividness of conception in this piece. 
Here and there it may be that the blank verse is too much framed on 
models to which one could easily point; but it is varied and full of fine 
point—musical and clear and expressive always. And the author knows 
how to relieve the effect of blank verse by the use of prose and by the 
introduction of lyrics, some of which are remarkably sweet—notably that 
at page 61, beginning, ‘ Woods are lovely in the spring,’ and again, at 
page 83, ‘Prince, the months will quickly flow.’ The pathetic sugges- 
tions inseparable from Prince Riquet, with his peculiar malformation, are 
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emphasized by the sweetness which the dramatist has so efficiently made 
to express itself through his every word and act. It is very pleasant to 
read—very fascinating we had almost said; but it is to be remembered 
that it is strictly only a chamber drama, and does not submit itself to any 
criticism from a stage point of view. Many of the speeches are in them- 
selves little poems, full of graceful and expressive figures, original, and 
mostly fitly placed also. There are many lovers of poetry in this country 
who will surely be delighted with this in every way beautiful volume. 


The Bacchae of Euripides. With Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, and Illustrations from Ancient Art. By Jouy 
Epwin Sanpys, M.A., Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. University Press. 


The idea successfully worked out in this elegant and interesting volume 
is somewhat new—the combining introduction, notes critical and explan- 
atory (separated), the text of a Greek tragedy, and illustrations from 
ancient gems, vases, and sculptures interspersed through the volume. 
More attention is now directed to ancient art, and somewhat less, perhaps, 
to those verbal and grammatical minutiz in which Porson and his school 
delighted and excelled. But Mr. Sandys, brought up in this school of 
accurate linguistic knowledge, is thereby able to deal with questions of the 
higher textual criticism as well as to expatiate on the aspects which the 
Bacchie worship presented to the excitable and enthusiastic Greeks of 
Macedonia four centuries before our era. It was a strange mixed worship, 
wholly eastern in its orgiastic character—partly a pantheistic cultus of 
Sun and Moon as visitants of heaven and of the regions below, partly 
prayer and praise of the wine-god, partly a wild unreasoning devotion to 
the unknown powers presiding over generation, mental inspiration, and 
prophetic frenzy, and partly an initiation in certain ‘ mysteries’ which 
have been thought to pretigure the Christian sacraments, as they have 
supplied the name, mysteria. Euripides had seen this worship in Mace- 
donia, and in his old age composed at the court of the king, Archelaus, a 
play upon it, the Bacchants, which he did not live to bring on the stage. 
Mr. Sandys has well chosen this tragedy, so remarkable at once for its 
picturesque beauty and for giving us a curious view of the latest develop- 
ments of the rationalizing and generally incredulous mind of the poet. 

One of the strangest features of this wild worship was the outbreak of 
the perhaps primeval tendency of man to bloodshed and even cannibalism. 
Euripides describes with extraordinary power the attack made by a party 
of frantic bacchanalian women on a herd of cattle quietly grazing in their 
pastnre ; these they rend limb from mb, and toss in quivering and gory 
fragments around them. The plot turns on one of the female leaders, 
Agave, tearing to pieces, under a mental delusion, her own son Pontheus, 
who had rejected the worship of the god. He had gone forth as a spy to 
watch their proceedings, had been descried seated on a fir-tree, and 
massacred by the enraged women surrounding the tree and tearing it up 
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by the roots. It was a celebrated story of antiquity, and more’than one 
of the illustrations represent the -act.in all its horrors, 

The great difficulty has always been to understand the real object of the 
poet in composing such a play. Myr. Sandys (Introd. p.1xxvii.) inclines 
_ to the opinion that the author in his old age had felt that.‘ the philosophy 
which attacks religion.is but a poor philosophy,’ and that in his later 
years his sceptical and inquiring mind had settled down into a ‘calmer 
wisdom’ of acquiescing, at least in part, in what he was unable to 
explain. 

We have not space to go into any critical discussions on the notes, 
which are clear, sensible, to the point, and never tedious. The Intro- 
duction, perhaps, extending to 140 pages, is a little too long; but Mr. 
Sandys has much to say on the artistic aspects of the play, and on the 
illustrations he has collected from many sources. These vary considerably 
in merit; the best, we think, are those in pp. ix., xlii. (terra-cotta mask- 
heads), Ixxii. (bust of faun ?), 26, 42, 55 (horned Dionysus, from the 
Vatican), 85, 122 (very good, from a Florentine gem, a dancing bacchant 
with leopard-skin and narthex). The engravings in pp. 1, 34, 58, 61, 73, 
86, 143, 238, 251, appear to us somewhat lower art, while the sleeping 
Bacchante with the serpent in p. 41, though not very good in the treat- 
ment of the drapery, is curious and important from its distinctly ‘ phallic’ 
and symbolic character. 

As a rule, Mr. Sandys adheres closely to the best MSS., and his text is 
therefore free from any wild and merely possible emendations. We think 
he might have retained the old reading in v. 1067, where a curious process 
is descrived of turning a wheel on its axis while a peg is held from a tight 
string to the circumference to test the accuracy of the circle. Here a con- 
jecture of Reiske’s is admitted, which, while it gives an ugly verse in a 
metrical point of view, assigns the somewhat doubtful epithet édcodpdpoc 
to the periphery of the wheel. The MSS. reading gives a very simple 
sense: ‘the wheel moves round while its circular form is being tested by 
the peg and string ’—an old-fashioned representative of our lathe. 


T. Macci Plauti Captivi. With Introduction and Notes. By 
KE. A. Sonnenscuer, M.A., late Scholar of University 
College, Oxford. W. 8. Sonnenschein and Allen. 


The editor rightly remarks that ‘there is probably no play of Plautus 
or Terence so suitable for school-reading as the ‘‘ Captivi.”’ The present 
work is compiled principally from the edition of Dr. Julius Brix; but it 
contains a new collation of the ‘ Codex Britannicus’ of the eleventh or 
twelfth century (a facsimile of which is given as a frontispiece), and also 
an Appendix, containing unpublished notes and emendations by Dr. 
Richard Bentley. The Introduction also contains a brief but good ex- 
planation of the Plautine Prosody, which depended, unlike that of the 
hexameter and other later forms of verse, not on fixed syllabic quantity, 
but on pronunciation, and that rather of the popular than of the educated 
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dialect. The clipping, dropping, or shortening of syllables enabled words 
to be slurred over so as to fall into a metrical beat for‘ whic they were 
not properly adapted.- The Plautine verse, therefore, in principle resembles 
the English hexameter of Longfellow rather than the Virgilian. The 
final s and m were often wholly elided, and even dentals and liquids were 
80 completely absorbed that the syllable containing them could be made 
short before a following consonant. Thus ‘in words or combinations of 
words having the accent on the third syllable, and the second syllable 
long, the latter was shortened if the first syllable was short, because in 
the rapid pronunciation of such words the voice naturally hurried on to 
the accented syllable, and, while bringing it out with emphasis, neglected 
to give the preceding lorg but unaccented syllable its due weight.’ Thus, 
for instance; voliintate and juvéntute had the second syllable shortened 
because the breath was reserved, as it were, for an emphasis or ictus on 
the third. Many dissyllabie words, as istuc, quidem, nempe, illic, were 
mere monosyllables in the Plautine verse, which must be scanned more 
on the principle of vocal stress or accent than on fixed metrical quantity. 

The text of this edition is very carefully edited, with accents indicating 
the seansion, and various readings at the foot of each page. The notes 
extend to the moderate length of about fifty pages, and they are both 
useful and judiciously condensed. Good English editions of the more 
readable plays of Plautus are still wanted, and this volume supplies an 
excellent model for such an undertaking. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


A Life’s Atonement. By Davin Curistre Murray. (Griffith and 
Farran.) There is great promise in this novel, and considerable dramatic 
power. The story is not, perhaps, so well kept in hand as it might be, 
and the reader is too quickly hurried from one scene to another, with a 
corresponding change of the dramatis persone, But when all deductions 
have been made, the novel is far above the average. We get strongly 
interested in the outset in the career of the clever young artist, Frank 
Fairholt, and we can scarcely forgive the: author for making his career 
one long and painful tragedy: and yet he might reply with truth that as 
such things constantly oceur in real life, a writer is fully justified in 
dealing with them as he has done. Poor Fairholt, falling into habits of 
extravagance, does as so many thousands have done before him, viz., 
commits himself to the money-lenders, and it is his evil fate to offend one 
of the Hebrew fraternity who live upon such as he. The consequences 
are terribly disastrous. Old Tasker, the usurer, gets him into his power, 
and poor Fairholt quits his friends for ever, as well as the lovely girl who 
has given him her affections, and who hopelessly sorrows for him after he 
has suddenly disappeared from her side. The book is full of life and 
individuality. There is a philanthropic doctor who is admirably drawn, 
and the same may be said of the vulgar millionaire, Benjamin Hartley 
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It is a satisfaction, too, to find that whilst the author has drunk deeply 
at the springs of other writers, he is no servile imitator, but has his own 
clear course marked out straight before him. The majesty and the saving 
power of duty is the chief lesson taught by this striking novel, and 
if for nothing else but this it would be deserving of warm commenda- 
tion. Mr. Murray writes vigorously and well, and with an amount 
of strong self-reliance which augurs well for the future. Such faults 
as he has are easily cured by experience and carefulness in work- 
manship.—Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranpoupn, Author of ‘ Gentianella,’ 
&e. (Hurst and Blackett.) Mrs. Randolph will shortly be known as 
the ‘horticultural’ novelist. She has published some half-a-dozen stories, 
all of whose titles, so far as we remember, have been drawn from the 
floral world. However, it is a matter of little consequence, provided the 
stories themselves are good. The latest of them, the novel before us, we 
have found very interesting reading, and it is not without traces of power. 
The author is especially good in the development of character, and 
particularly so as regards heroines like ‘ Little Pansy.’ This fascinating 
little creature, who is French on her father’s side, and English on her 
mother's, is thus described: ‘The young girl was very like her grand- 
mother; she had the same slight, petite, upright figure, the same oval 
‘face and delicate features, the same bright, brown eyes; but Pensée’s 
were larger and softer than those of the elder lady, and her clear 
brunette complexion had a lovely rose flush on the cheeks. Her wavy 
hair was turned up from her brow over a low cushion, and plaited in 
long loops at the back, intermingled with one or two careless curls 
on her neck.’ When the men fall in love with her, her less fortunate 
young lady relatives are astonished ; but it is the peculiarity of many of 
the sex that they are not able to see what is attractive in each other. 
So ‘ Little Pansy,’ who is really an artless, sweet, and unassuming girl, is 
set down as forward and designing. The Misses Deveron, whose serious 
business in life seems to be looking out for husbands, are capitally drawn, 
and the same may be said of an old marquise; indeed, these characters 
give real life to the story. It does not close precisely as the reader will 
expect, but it is none the less interesting for that—perhaps rather the 
more so. In her own line, though we cannot say that this is a very 
lofty, or a very profound one, Mrs Randolph is certainly a clever and 
entertaining writer; and her last novel will not be less a favourite than 
any of its predecessors. ——Geraldine and her Suitors. By Mrs. Supson, 
Author of ‘ Winnie’s History,’ &. (Hurst and Blackett.) We cannot 
conscientiously say that we think highly of this novel from any point 
of view. The style did not seem to us good, and it is not enlivened 
by either touches of humour or valuable reflection. It is the kind of thing 
that when once a writer, labouring under the cacocthes scribendi, gets 
pen in hand, he or she may go on writing as long as the mood lasts. 
Just as there was no serious reason for beginning, so there is no valid 
reason for ending. So far as the matter is concerned, we find ourselves 
asking, why not six volumes as well as three?—and then we are 
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thankful, of course, that the author has more mercy upon us than this. 
But the plot, too, of Mrs. Simpson’s novel does not seem satisfactory to 
us. Geraldine, the heroine, refuses an offer of marriage from a certain 
major, and there the affair should naturally come to an end; but the 
major becomes somewhat violent, and extracts from Geraldine (who 
is not drawn by any means as a weak, puny woman,) a promise that 
she will never marry any one else. There is no earthly reason why she 
should make this promise, except for the purposes of the novel, which 
requires that she should get into trouble and much self-reproach after- 
wards. Of course, we are perfectly certain at the time she is making the 
promise that the time will come for repenting of it, and accordingly she 
is not long before falling desperately in love with Arthur Wyvern. The 
defeated major acts the part of a villain, and supposes he has murdered 
his more fortunate rival. Here, too, it is equally obvious what is 
coming. The happy lover is not dead, but turns up ata later period, 
in order that there may be general felicity all round, and true, if 
startling, repentance on the part of the naughty major. We wish that.we 
could have spoken more favourably of this work, but it really belongs 
to that enormous class of novels which we could very well do without. 
Johnny Ludlow. S2cond Series. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 
‘East Lynne.’ (Richard Bentley and Son.) Mrs. Henry Wood here 
shows precisely the same qualities as in the former series—-simple realism, 
humour, pathos, and clear, direct rendering of character. She has now 
openly avowed the authorship of these stories, and certainly she was well 
justified in doing so. We are astonished at the dramatic power with 
which the image of Johnny Ludlow is held before us, while we are alsc 
kept in communication with a very large circle of Johnny's friends, who 
are so presente to us as to give fine effect and relief to each other. We 
recognize the difficulty of maintaining this double vraisemblance, if we 
may call it so. Some of the smaller sketches, we daresay, would cause 
Mrs. Wood little trouble save as respects truth to the medium through 
which she professedly speaks, but there are a few of these sketches in the 
second series which show great invention as well as insight into character 
and humour. Special amongst these is that entitled, ‘ A Tale of Sin,’ which 
is full of power and suggestiveness, besides possessing many of the elements 
which so excite curiosity in the reading of the ordinary novels of Mrs. Wood. 
‘ Anne,’ too, we have read with pleasure, as well as ‘Seen in the Moon- 
light,’ and ‘ Rose Lodge.’ Altogether the book is fresh, natural, full of 
fine and unexpected points; Mrs. Wood’s art being particularly seen in 
the way in which she makes her inventive machinery fit in with her 
imagined alter ego. We recommend the book cordially as a capital 
alterative to a course of ordinary novels.——Matrimony. By W. E. 
Norris, Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Mersac.’ (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
Though we cannot say that this novel is so fuli of originality as the 
former one, it is every way smart and readable. It is clear that Mr. 
Norris knows ‘ life,’ that he has travelled and observed, and can imagina- 
tively reproduce what he has seen and heard. The only criticism we 
NO. CXLV. 15 
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are inclined to pronounce on the work is that it runs rather too much 
into episodes; but many readers like this, and art must yield to 
necessity. Mr. Norris has much to say, and says it well, about eriticism, 
theatres, past times of Paris, Nice, &e., and he has found in Freddy a 
good exponent of such matters, to maintain better the playful vein he de- 
lights to indulge. Mr. Hirsch is every way a ‘noble’ villain, paradoxi- 
cally speaking ; we could wish to meet with him again. Mr. Flem and 
Mrs. Flemyng are capital characters. Genevieve Gervis, is also admir- 
able; as for Mr. Gervis, it is quite true that nothing could exceed 
his cheerfulness and amiability. Though this is by no means a great 
novel, dealing in a semi-cynical way with characters generally which 
are far from heroic, it has the merit, we believe, of mirroring very 
faithfully the society it professedly depicts. It is, however, at once 
finished in style and amusing; and that is much more than can be said 
of tke bulk of novels of the class which now pour week by week from the 
press.——A Confidential Agent. By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ 
&e. (Chatto and Windus.) This is one of the best stories Mr. Payn has 
yet written. It is constructed with great care, yet the writing bears no 
trace of labour or effort; and it is throughout free from the faults 
of slang, &c., which we met with in some of his earlier stories. And 
this is the more worthy of praise in that Mr. Payn contrives to bring into 
close association (by processes some points in which have recalled little 
passages in one of Mr. Wilkie Collins's novels, though there is no token 
of conscious influence) various grades of society. We have middle-class 
suburban life with Mr. Helston, something very different with Major 
Lovell and his friends, and glimpses of doubtful associations with the 
detectives, with Dick Dartmoor and the people in the Mews. On the 
whole, Mr. Payn is at home with all, and has the power to interpret them 
to us without respect of persons. ‘This novel is not only clever, but is full 
of kindly insight and faithful representation. We can recommend it as a 
lively, sparkling picture, or rather series of pictures, of London life on 
various levels. Lady Pargiter, the daughter of the money-lender, is right 
well pourtrayed. Ske has ambitions, and has her own ways of gratifying 
them ; and her husband, Sir Charles, is a good type of his class; for ‘he 
hated the country till the grouse-shooting began, while she hated it at all 
times.’ If this cannot be called a great novel, it is in all ways a clever 
and an entertaining one.——The Rebel of the Family. By 1. Lynn 
Linton, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &c. In Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Though this novel does not show the sustained strength of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s first novel, or the ‘ Atonement of Leam Dundas, it is 
in several respects an advance on her last one, ‘ Under which Lord.’ This 
story is well constructed ; and if it does not aim high, it realizes pretty 
well that at which it aims; and it goes without saying that it is full of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s satiric reference and reflection, which sometimes 
imparts piquancy and is sometimes wearisome and a little harsh. In this 
respect she does not always observe the French rule of not too much. 
The ‘ Rebel of the Family’ is Perdita, the daughter of Mrs. Winstanley 
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‘the widow of a major who had nothing but his pay, and the danghter of 
a bishop who had died as poor as if he had been an archaic fisherman,’ 
Mrs. Winstanley’s great aim in life is to move in good society and not to 
acknowledge her struggles and poverty, and she has brought up her 
daughters to regard working for a living as entirely beneath them. The 
effect on this family may be imagined when Perdita—bonest, awkward 


Perdita, the plain one of the family, who makes herself a bugbear through - 


inattention to punctilios of dress, &c.—declares her resolution to compete 
for a clerkship in the post-office, and secures the approbation and help of 
Mr. Brocklebank, a rich iron merchant, on whom Mrs. Winstanley has 
set eyes for one or other of her daughters—even Perdita, if nothing else 
will do. Perdita succeeds, and finally leaves home, and, to the regret of 
the reader, offends Mr. Brocklebank, who washes his hands of her (to the 
reader’s disappointment) and marries one of the fine-lady daughters, to 
Mrs. Winstanley’s delight. Perdita finds her haven at last, too, but the 
reader must in fairness find that out, if he so wishes, from the book itself. 
Mrs. or rather Bell Blount, the women’s rights heroine, with whom Perdita 
comes into contact, is admirably done; and the various personages whose 
society Mrs. Winstanley seeks lead us sufficiently into ‘high life’ to allow 
Mrs, Lynn Linton room for the play ofher cynical turn. On the whole, the 
story is clever, readable, and reveals some tendency to study pressing pre- 
sent-day social questions, and to play with them rather than to treat them 
seriously.—— The Tiesmpet-Major. A Tale. By THomas Harpy. Iu Three 
Volumes. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This story cannot be considered by any 
means the most successful of Mr. Hardy’s novels. It is full of observation, 
knowledge of human nature, and a kind of subdued satire, which here 
and there comes near to cynicism, but relieves itself through a vein of 
genial humour. Were it not for this, Mr. Hardy's writing would some- 
times seem hard. None of the characters rise above the level on whieh 
this strange mixture of humour and semi-cynicism so strangely plays; so 
that we really have a novel without a hero, and, in fact, without a heroine ; 
for, if Mr. Hardy, as it really appears, does not care to encourage high 
ideals of manhood, he almost seems to aim at robbing us of the little ideal 
of womankind that may be left to us. All his women here are very weak 
and silly—he is constantly sniggering at them himself—and surely they 
do not show their best sides to us. The miller himself, honest and plain, 
and yet with a characteristic vein of canniness, is by far the best character. 
The Trumpet-major is weak, and Bob is a soft-headed fellow for a sailor, 
though really he does well the almost impossible escape from the press- 
gang. The cross-purposes about that very doubtful ‘ actress "—who carries 
sensation twice to the quiet Loveday Mill—is a little mal-a-propos, to our 
mind ; but she serves as a foil of one kind, Anne Garland being able to 
resent even the fascinations of the fine yeoman, Festus Derriman, who 
finally falls into the ‘ actress’s’ trap. ‘Uncle Benjy’ is well done: Mr. 
Hardy must have met with and studied this exact type of miser. Indeed, 
he must have carefully studied the Cripplestraws, and Burdens, and Tul- 
lidges ; and he has certainly succeeded in reviving to us the excitement 
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and the turmoil of those days when Napoleon’s name was everywhere a 
terror to Englishmen. In this respect the picture doubtless has its real 
and historical side, and may have a value of its own. The story is admir- 
ably planned ; the author seems to have completely realized what he 
intended; which is, in one respect, a drawback, since, as we have seen, 
he proscribes ideals to a considerable extent, and from one point of view, 
‘does not aim high. So far is he from this, indeed, that we can antici- 
pate a peculiar taste left in the mouths of many readers of a certain type, 
who naturally expect in a novel what he is not likely to give them. 
Though, then, we have read and admired much in the story—its keen but 
somewhat restricted insight, its satire, its humour, its oddity and fun—we 
have missed something in it, such as, we think, we had a right to expect 
—a lack of elevation, a prosaic and almost self-assertive realism, and a 
dislike to look high in the field of motive-elements from which the loftiest 
workers in the creative field have always drawn the materials for their 
best and most influential effects. Even as to dramatic picture there is 
nothing to equal the wonderful scene in the malt-house, which most 
readers will remember.——Lord Brackenbury. A Novel. By AMELIA 
B. Epwarps. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) The story of ‘ Lord 
Brackenbury’ is well wrought out, and is made to develop a somewhat 
Quixotic feeling of self-sacrifice. In a prefatory note, Miss Edwards 
intimates that she has simply sifted multitudinous scraps of family 
papers, newspapers, reports, &c., concerning the ‘ Mysterious Case of Lord 
Brackenbury,’ with which, some years ago, all England and Europe rang. 
So that we are given to understand the strange story is founded on fact. 
However this may be, it is romantic enough, cleverly constructed, 
vigorously written, and its portraiture in admirable keeping. To hint 
the course of the story when so much of the interest turns upon it were un- 
pardonable. Truth is oftenerstranger than fiction. We will only, therefore, 
instance Miss Edwards’s remarkable power of graphic and vivid descrip- 
tion. By, what she tells us is, an anachronism, she introduces the great 
eruption of Vesuvius of 1872, and gives us a very fine word-picture of its 
phenomena. The novel is a clever one, and may be heartily commended. 
——Strictly Tied Up. A Novel. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
It would be interesting to know the conception and aim of the writer of a 
novel like this. One is tempted to think that instead of such, she had sat 
down to write hoping that something would come. It is a chronicle, not 
a story. Nothing comes out of anything else. Three or four situations are 
sketched: the marriage and disappointment of a pinchbeck earl and his 
wife, the marriage of his disreputable brother, the marriage of the 
daughter of the latter by an old reprobate fortune-hunting baronet, and 
the marriage of the son of this baronet to the mother of his wife. The 
three volumes are episodes without any causative connection. While 
page after page is spun out with dreary dribblings of trifles, as if the 
writer, like certain speakers, were spinning sentences until some idea 
should turn up. Altogether it is one of the most empty and incon- 
sequential novels that for a long time we have read.——Dimplethorpe. 
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By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s.’ Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Dimplethorpe is a novel that in its charming touches, delicate dis- 
criminations, and subtle evolution of motives and feelings, only a 
woman could have written. It is an idyl of English country life, in 
which character is much more prominent than incident. And yet it 
works its spell upon the reader with remarkable power. Dimplethorpe is 
a decayed little town about twenty miles from London, which the old 
coaches have forsaken and the railway has missed, after a futile attempt to 
hitit. The dramatis persone are a quiet, thoughtful, dreamy Independent 
minister, somewhat out of harmony with his surroundings, and his broadly 
contrasted wife and her three daughters; Audley, the heroine, however, 
inheriting from her father rather than from her mother, and developing 
into a very finely conceived character, full of womanly grace and dignity. 
The hero, Phil Hathaway, is the grandson of an old basket-maker, whom the 
minister discovers to have artistic gifts. These he developes, and then obtains 
for him an art-training. The love of Phil for Audley grows unconsciously 
from childhood : the interest of the story lies in his development. Always 
true and worthy, he yet indulges a little conceit of superiority, and comes 
under the influence of Mrs. Haythorne, wife of a major, a returned Indian 
eoquette, who working upon his weaknesses makes mischief, out of which, 
however, he comes at length humbled enough. The fine delineation of 
his character, of Mrs. Haythorne’s coquetry, and of Audley’s true woman- 
liness, is the great charm of the story: it is done with consummate literary 
art—changes are wrought as subtly as by an atmosphere, and scarcely a 
false note is to be detected. Altogether the story is, we think, the best 
that this very charming writer has written yet. Ellice Quentin, and 
other Stories. By Juttan Hawrnorne. Two Volumes. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Julian Hawthorne excites the expectation of greatness 
more than any writer of modern fiction. He attains to a large degree of 
success, but somehow leaves his readers with a feeling of shortcoming and 
disappointment. Every one of these stories is powerfully written ; all, 
perhaps, a little too dramatically constructed. They are intended to be 
tragic, and are somewhat sensational; the story which gives its title to 
the volume perhaps the most so. Ellice Quentin rejects Geoffrey Herne 
for subtle reasons; marries another man, whom she learns to hate; meets 
her old lover, who is about to be married to another lady; gets the two 
together, persuades them to take wine—one of the three glasses is 
poisoned, it falls to her own lot, and so she dies. Well as this is told, is 
it worth the telling? The best story of the five is Kildhurm’s Oak, in 
which a weird story of destiny is fulfilled by successive generations. Mr. 
Hawthorne can write tersely and graphically, his characters are vividly 
conceived and well developed ; but should he not try to combine lofty 
purpose and noble structure in his stories with this cleverness of writing ? 
Accepting these as parlour dramas of great cleverness and ability, we may 
fairly look for larger and better work from his pen. Mehalah: a Story 


of the Salt Marshes. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This is a 
story of remarkable power. Tragically conceived and wrought out, it is, 
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both in dialogue, character, drawing, and motif, the product, if of a 
new writer, then of one of whom we shall hear more. It is a psychological 
drama, wrought out in passion and crime on the one hand, and in 
. strenuous but helpless struggling against destiny on the other. Mehalah, 
a girl of great strength and nobleness of character, is strangely loved by 
flijah Rebow, a very incarnation of the genius of brutal romantic psssion— 
a man of iron will and unscrupulous purpose, and of weird intellectual 
power. At the very outset he vows to rule her hate, make her his wife, 
and compel her love, and this to accomplish an inevitable destiny which 
-he affirms with great subtlety, passion, and power. With great and subtle 
skill the story develops the working out of this issue. Rebow is a kind 
of Aéschylean fate which, do what she will, Mehalah cannot escape. He 
. hesitates at no means to accomplish his purpose—he works upon her filial 
affection, steals her sheep, burns her house, shoots at her lover, and carries 
. him off, boldly telling her all the while that he is her fate, and that she 
oannot escape him, and he effectually ensnares her in his toils. The fate 
is fulfilled in a way as romantic and tragic and pitiless as a play of 
, Aischylus, The story is written with great force of language and strength 
of thought. The writer is as philosophical and sententious as George 
Meredith, and as rich in humour, aphorism, and cynical apothegm as Mrs. 
Poyser. From almost every page rich sentences, piercing deeply into 
human life and motive, might be cited. The dialogue is perhaps. not 
always congruous with the characters. We can form no guess as to.the 
authorship. If a first work, it is more full of promise than any novel that 
+has recently come into our hands. The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 
_AurreD W. Hunt, Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model,’ &c. (Chatto and 
_ Windus.) This is by far the best piece of work we have yet had from 
. Mrs. Hunt's hand. Here, in addition t» a well-worked plot, circling 
round the perjury of a certain person in regard to the first wife of Chester- 
field Brooke, who is wrongfully divoreed and condemned to languish in 
@ madhouse, we have some admirable studies of character, which are con- 
ceived originally, and with not a little boldness and independence. Olive 
Brooke, the premature child, who woull seem unnaturally precocious 
were it not for the union of a peculiar nature with peculiar cireumstances, 
is, as the young lady, opposed effectively to the second Lady Brooke. We 
recognize the power that could sustain the individuality of Olive so weli 
over that long period. The studies of Morrison, the artist, and Ardrossan, 
the philanthropist, are excellent, and do much to heighten the interest. 
In a word, for careful writing, for high motive, for skill in delineation, and 
for the mixed interests of refined picturesque description, well-drawn 
characters, and a good plot, we have not recently read anything that has 
given us more pleasure.——Half-hours with Foreign Novelists. By H. and 
A. Zimurrn. (Remington and Co.) The Misses Zimmern have hit upon and 
have here carried out with not a little skill, a very good idea. It is to give, 
in short compass, a fuir impression of the most distinguished and access- 
ible of foreign novelists, by means of translations from their works. In 
. most instances they have succeeded admirably, showing not only extensive 
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knowledge, but rare art and ready tact in their work. When we say that 
France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Galicia, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
Holland, Spain, Switzerland, and Russia are represented, some faint idea 
may be formed of the value of the work for the general public, though 
only a careful and critical survey and comparison would avail to exhibit 
the skill in seleciion, the delicacy and the tact which have gone to pro- 
duce. the volume.-——Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. 
CaRRINGTON. (Sampson Low and Co.) Mrs. Carrington has shown not 
a little ingenuity and power of contrasting characters in this novel; and 
though not always so strong in point of plot as in other things, she ig 
generally interesting. She has extensive knowledge, and occasionally. useg 
it effectively. The heroine of this novel, Lady Laura, an earl’s daughter, 
is painted with all the care that the author can bestow, and in her 
dealings with her two lovers, who are great contrasts to each other, and 
yet have points of likeness, she is gradually brought before us with not a 
little effect. We fecl as if we had met her. The one lover is shallow, 
heartless, strong-headed, and yet frivolous; the other is wayward and 
proud. We think the only error in the novel is in the way it ends, and 
in the reward which seems to us to be given to the less worthy ; but Mrs. 
Carrington, perhaps, would answer, ‘Such is life!’ ——Queen Cophetua. 
By R. E. Francittox. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Truth is 
stranger than fiction, else we should pronounce impossible the elaborate 
combinations upon which this story turns. A Quixotie American, hunting 
after ancestral estates and discovering lis delusion, the coincident death 
of their owner, the opportune testimovy of a rogue, the mother’s pre- 
posterous idea for making a man of her son, and the uninquiring accept- 
ance hy the son of what he is told, and no accidental light breaking in 
anywuere upon the precarious delusion; the further combination of 
chivalrous magnanimity in the American, calculating villainy in his com, 
pauion, and superlative heroics in Alan—all together make a much greater 
demand than usual upon the reader's credulity, as upon the ingenuity of 
the author. Poor Heleu, too, ought to have been saved from the fate to 
which such a tissue of improbabilities consigned her. Tor the rest, the 
story is well and vigorously written. But why should good writing clothe 
such extravagant incident? Surely the art of plot-making need not sin 
so greatly against probability. The feeling of rebellion against gratuitous 
and unlikely cireumstance is with the reader throughout. 
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We have received from Jouy I’. Saaw anp Co. 

Marian Scatterthwaite. By Maccie Symineton. A clever, interesting, 
and wholesome story of a young girl who in srtistic work finds the corree- 
tive of disappointment and trouble. Poetical justice, however, is, as it 
should be, done at last. Ida Vane. A Tale of the Restoration. By 
Rev. Anprew Reep, B.A. Encouraged by the success of ‘ Alice the 
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Bridge,’ Mr. Reed gives us another story of early Protestant times, taking 
for his hero the Rev. Thomas Vincent, a Nonconformist minister of 
London, who, when the clergy by hundreds fled from the plague, conse- 
erated himself to the suffering and dying, and of course showed a like 
heroic faith under his own cruel persecution. The interest of the story is 
very great. Among other personages, Andrew Marvell, Pepys, Dr. Busby, 
and John Bunyan are introduced ; and of course the great Fire of London 
is a prominent incident. Mr. Reed has arranged his materials well, and 
has cleverly interwoven with fiction historical facts. He has thrown 
a new interest into familiar inciden's.——Elisie Gordon, by Emmy 
Bropig, is a story of difficulties, and of the strength and faith by which 
they may be overcome. It is tender and touching. Nobody’s Lad. By 
Lesuiz Keitn. A story of a City Arab, and of the need and rewards of 
philanthropy in seeking out and wisely helping such.—lJn the Sunlight 
and Out of It. A Year of my Life-story. By Carnerine Soaw. A 
young girl of fifteen prints her diary for a year, and tells us her thoughts 
and feelings. It is fairly well written, but not very natural.—In the 
City. A Story of Old Paris. By the Author of ‘The Spanish Brothers.” 
A picture of Paris in the eighteenth century, and of faithful witness for God 
in the midst of its infidelity and sin.——In the Desert. Same Author. 
A story of the martyr age of French Protestantism, and of the sufferings of 
the Cevennes. Full of religious interest and romance.——Wilfred. By 
A. T. Wintnrop. A story of a castaway French boy in London in whom 
a gentleman interests himself, and who proves to be a well-born lad. It 
is well told.—Earl Hubert’s Daughter. By Emity Saran Hott. A 
well told story of the nineteenth century, and of the religious life of Eng- 
land therein. Miss Holt’s series of stories illustrating early English life are 
carefully studied and well written.—— Greek Hero Stories. By BARTHOLDY 
Grora Niesuur. Translated by Bensamin Hoppen. Greek legends 
written by the great historian for hisson Marcus. While strictly children’s 
stories, they have a value beyond this, as embodying the historian’s con- 
eeptions of the beginnings of Greek history. It is an exceptionally 
interesting book.——Jack. A Chapter in a Boy’s Life. By Yorry 
OsBorn —— The Chevalier’s Daughter. By Lucy ELLEN GuERNSEY.—— 
A Sic Years’ Darling; or, Trix in Town, By Ismay Tuorn. 


From Tue Sunpay Union. 

The Boy who Sailed with Blake, and the Orphans. By W. H. G. 
Kineston. The last story of this prince of writers for boys, the character 
of which is sufficiently indicated by its title -——Caught in the Toils. A 
story of a convent school. By Emma Lestiz. An anti-Ritualistic story, 
the moral of which is only too much needed. It is told with commendable 
fairness of representation. 


From Messrs. Sampson Low anp Co. 

Beatrice Morton’s Discipline. By Maupr Jeanne Fane. A religious 
tale of Australian Life. Beatrice, a clergyman’s daughter, left fatherless, 
takes three children, whose mother had been intemperate, to educate in 
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her own mother’s house, and out of this charge and her relations to the 
father her discipline comes. It ends as such things generally end in 
novels. The story is a little too ‘goody,’ and needlessly sombre.——Jack 
and Gill. By Louisa M. Atcott. Miss Allcott’s stories need no com- 
mendation to English readers. This is a pleasant and wholesome picture 
of child-life in an American village, and interesting as indicating the 
precocity of American children. The children get thrown from a snow 
sledge, and are both seriously injured—Jack broke his leg, and Gill injured 
her spine, and they are kept together for some months. The develop- 
ment of character constitutes the interest. We hope, however, English 
children will not be captivated by their American English. . 


From Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. 

The Fisherman of Rhava. By C. E. Bourne. A kind of allegorical 
inculcation of the virtues of fidelity and self-sacrifice, and of their sure 
rewards. Etlan is an unknown land, which Djalmah, a young fisherman, 
accidentally discovers, but is not permitted to enter upon until after the 
probation of a life which brings the qualification of seeing it from Rhava. 
——Grandmamma’s Recollections. By GRaANDMAMMA PaRKER. Grand- 
mamma tells a number of stories of her earlier days, intended to incul- 
cate good habits, and to inspire love for truthfulness, obedience, &c. 
They are simply and effectively told. Fabled Stories from the Zoo. 
By Ausert AuBery. Stories told to a little visitor by the animals them- 
selves. A good conception, very fairly realized.—Asgard and the Gods. 
Tales and Translations of our Northern Ancestors. Adapted from the 
Work of Dr. WAcyrr, by M. W. Macpowatt, and Edited by W. S. W- 
Anson. This is more than a mere story-book, it is a complete and 
popular account of the religious beliefs and superstitious customs of the 
old Norsemen, adapted to young readers. It is therefore a chapter of 
a@ very remarkable system of mythology, which obtained as late as 
a.D. 800. Many of these traditions of our forefathers are preserved 
amongst us still. The romance is as great as the instructiveness. These 
legends will be eagerly read. It is one of the best and most attractive 
juvenile gift-books of the season. Woodland Notes. From the Swedish 
of RicHarp GustaFsson. By ALBERT ALBERY. Nine short and picturesque 
sketches having the flavour of their foreign nationality; full of natural 
feeling and charm.—~-The Captain’s Dog. By Louis Enautt. A second 
edition of Zero’s story. Zero gets into trouble through his antipathy to- 
his master’s wife, but, as with many complications in stories, all comes 
right at last, and Zero is happy. 


From JAMES CLARKE AND Co. 

The Family Circle Picture Book. Containing One Hundred and 
Eighty Illustrations. A nursery miscellany of fun, wit, and wisdom. 
The illustrations are effective, and some of them very comical, although 
not of a very high class of art. Some instructive papers ure interspersed 
with the rhymes and facetie. Some of the pieces seem of American 
origin, and will be new to English readers. 
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From Messrs. Nisser AND Co. 

The Lonely Island; or, The Refuge of the Malina: By R. M. 
Bauuiantyneg. A re-telling of the story of the Mutineers of the Bounty and 
their settlement on Pitcairn Island, which, often as it has been told in prose 
and poetry, never loses the charm of its romance. Mr. Ballantyne has 
adhered closely to facts.——Philosopher Jack. By R. M. BALuantyne. 
A capital story of the South Seas.——Heather and Harebells, by Em1ny. 
MarsHA.. is a tale for children of two boys of contrasted characters, 
and of the home influences by which the good in them was nurtured, 
and the evil counteracted.—Roger Willoughby. By W. H. E. Kineston. 
A story of sea-fights under old Benbow, and of the rebellion under Mon- 
mouth; a chapter of English history to be learnt as Shakespeare and 
Scott have taught it, under the guise of fiction. It is needless to say of 
one of Mr. Kingston’s books that it is well done. The preface is very 

touching. 
From Messrs. MAcMILuAN AND Co. 

The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde, and other Stories. By Mary 
De Morgan, Author of ‘On a ‘Pincushion.’ With Illustrations by 
Water Crane. There is a quaint simplicity, fine fancy, and, above 
all, an obtaining unity in these stories, which profess nothing more than 
to be imaginatively true and self-consistent. Miss de Morgan realizes 
her purpose clearly, and advances to it apparently without effort, with an 
easy grace and freedom which bespeaks the gracious instinct. But we 
really do not think that she has put her best foot foremost. ‘ Princess 
Fiorimonde,’ in these respects, does not so highly please us as ‘The Wan- 
derings of Arasmen,’ which follows, and which is touched with a fine ideal 
glow from first to last; and the concluding story we should rank next to 
it. Others, however, may judge differently. It is, at all events, a book 
over which both young and old may have much pleasure, for it has rich 
lessons wrapt up in its light fancies and fantasies. The drawings, 
quaint and pure in outline, admirably match the text, and the book is 
beautiful. Pansie’s Flour-bin. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s.’ A 
fancy story, after the manner of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ full of odd 
conceits, quaint sayings, and gentle wisdom. Pansie herself is the most 
charming of the fuiries. We bespceak for it a special weleome.——The 
White Rat, and some other Stories. By Lavy Barker. Few writers of 
children’s stories are more successful than Lady Barker. This pretty 
little volume contains seven or eight stories, which may be as strongly 
commended as they will be eagerly read. 


From Tue Retietous Tract Society. 

Friendly Grectinjs. Illustrated Readings for the People. A series of 
eight- page sketches and miscellanies, profusely illustrated, popularly and 
healthily written. Admirable for young people or cottage reading. —— 
My Uwn Picture Book. Yull of single-page subjects. The letterpress 
descriptive of some really excellent engraviugs.——Illustrated Letters to 
My Children from the Holy Land. By Henry A. Harper. A very charm- 
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ing book for children. The descriptions of selected incidents are simple 
and graphic, the illustrations truthful and well executed.——The Last 


First. By Atex. Macteop Symineroy, B.A. The title is intended to 


indicate the adjustment of moral honours. Under it are sketched some 
of the less noted characters of Scripture history, such as Onesimus, 
Onesiphorus, &¢.——Children’s Daily Bread: a Picture, Text, and Verse 
for every Day in the Year. A day book for children, sufficiently indicated 
in its character by its title——Vignettes of the Great Revival of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Epwin Paxton Hoop. Under this modest 
title Mr. Hood has contributed some. vivid and able studies of the Evan- 
gelical movement originated by Whitefield and Wesley. They are the 
result of extensive reading and long familiarity, and are full of acute 
characterizations and interesting anecdotes. ~ 


From Messrs. Cuatro Winbvs. 

The Wooing of the Waterwitch: a Northern Oddity. By J. Mayer 
Suita. We are a little puzzled with this enigmatical book. Is it parody 
on old Norse Sagas? Is it satire? Is it allegory? Is it modern polities 
in Runic form? Is it Lord Beaconsfield who looks at-us in the features 
of Gringab, and who fights with Vingolf (Mr. Gladstone), who also kills 
the giant Kamarachandhu, and marries the sea nymph? Who is Balder- 
daesh? Who is Suckard? Who is Hverfayre? We must leave it for 
private interpretation, or for simple enjoyment of the story, and of its 
very effective illustrations. 


From Messrs. Ispistzr anp Co. 

Andrew Harvey's Wife. By L. 'T. Mrape. Andrew Harvey is the 
son of a baronet; marries beneath him; and his wife, the nobler 
character, is faithful to her people. A good deal of the interest of the 
story lies in her efforts to be true to them in very difficult circumstances 
of sin and guilt on the part of her father. Miss Meade writes admirably, 
but the rescue at the last is a superfluous bit of sensationalism.—— Step- 
ping-stones: a Story of our Inner Life. By Saran Doupney. Miss 
Doudney seeks in the characters of her story to develop each into a 
higher excellence, and her incidents are the ‘stepping-stones’ by which 
this is achieved. We wish we could think that this was true of any given 
circle of life. But Miss Doudney always writes well——A Dweller in 
Tents. By L. T. Meape. A kind of parable of human life, not very 
probable in its incidents, and somewhat below Miss Meade’s level of 
thoughtful aud discriminating excellence. 


From Messrs. Hoppzr axp 


The Twa Miss Dawsons. By the Author of ‘The Bairns,’ &. We 
gladly welcome a new book by the author of ‘ The Bairns.’ That charm- 
ing Canadian story opened a new field for readers of fiction. The present 
story is limited to Eastern Scotland. It is a family picture and chronicle, 


- settling down chiefly to the experiences of a charming old maiden aunt— 


& most admirable delineation, and an equally charming niece. It is, as 
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we have said, a chronicle rather than a plot, and it is touched throughout 
with a fine discriminating hand and a gentle goodness that are both 
interesting and wholesome. Miss Alcott might have written it had she 
known Scotland well enough. Songs for Little Singers in the Sunday 
School and House. Composed by Henry Kine Lewis. Forty hymn tunes 
set to as many hymns—some selected, some original—for children. They 
are for the most part congruous in conception and melodious in feeling, 
and they sing well. A distinct addition to juvenile sacred song.——Our 
Daughters: their Lives Here and Hereafter. By Mrs. G.S. Reaney. 
Wise counsels concerning the virtues and the foibles of girl-life—Dress, 
Flirting, Religious Doubts, Salvation, Christian Work, Ministries of Life, 
Recreation, Wifehood, &c. A graceful and attractive handbook that 
mothers will do well to put into the hands of their children, 


From Messrs. Petrer, GALPIN, AND Co. 


Adventures of Working Men. From the Note-book of a Working 
Surgeon. By G. ManviLLe Fenn. A score of stories about working men. 
Mr. Fenn forms a high estimate of the British artisan. His stories justify 
it and are admirably told. The Chip Boy, and other Stories. A 
reprint of eight stories from ‘ Little Folks’ and ‘ The Quiver.’ Deepdale 
Vicarage. By the Author of ‘Mark Warren.’ A story of the develop- 
ment of a stiff, pedantic young vicar, who is compelled to shelter a lady 
falsely accused of a crime. He becomes humanized and marries her. 
The story involves the fortunes of an Irish countess and her family. Itis 
fairly constructed and written. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran have issued a new and cheaper edition 
of Robert Bloomfield’s ‘ The Bird and Insect Post-Office.’ They have also 
provided for the very little ones a dozen each of pictorial booklets, entitled 
respectively, ‘ Our Boys’ Little Library’ and ‘ Our Girls’ Little Library.’ 
also ‘ Seven Stories about Old Folks and Young Ones. By A. R. Hops. 


YEARLY VOLUMES. 


For the most part these run in pairs—one volume of general reading 
and another of more religious reading for Sundays. It is almost impos- 
sible to speak distinctively of eight or ten thick volumes of miscellanies, 
and yet each magazine has a decided character or tone of its own. 

We are disposed to place at the head of all magazines of their class 
Good Words and The Sunday Magazine (Isbister and Co.) The chief 
attractions of ‘Good Words’ for 1880 are Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Trum- 
pet Major,’ a vivid and realistic picture of the time of the great war 
with Napoleon—of which we have spoken elsewhere—and Jean Ingelow’s 
‘Sarah de Berenger.’ Two stories like these in a seven-and-sixpenny 
volume are worth its cost. In addition we have papers on ‘ Health 
at Home,’ by Dr. W. B. Richardson; ‘Art in Daily Life,’ by J. B. 
Atkinson; a new series of ‘Sermons out of Church,’ by the author 
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of ‘John Halifax ;’ and papers on travel, biography, science, &c., by 
eminent writers. 

The stories in ‘ The Sunday Magazine’ are ‘ Andrew Harvey’s Wife,’ by 
L. P. Meade; ‘ Thy Heart's Desire,” by Sarah Doudney; ‘ Corliestanes,’ 
by Mrs. Garnett; short stories by Hesba Stretton and others, and 
popular papers by Dr. Butler, Dr. Hugh Macmillan, and a dozen other 
writers. The spirit, variety, and excellence of the magazines are ad- 
mirably sustained, and the promise of the new year seems even better 
still. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine and The Quiver come next. Each contains 
a little of everything. In addition to three capital stories—‘ Horace 
Maclean ;’ ‘ Hidden Gold,’ by Frank Barrett; and ‘ How Vickerscraft was 
Won,’ by the author of ‘But for Ilion’—the Magazine is enriched by a 
dozen songs set to music, all original, with one exception by Franz Abt. 
These will be a welcome addition to the repertory of home music. The 
‘Quiver’ admirably caters for the Sunday reading of households, and 
tries to redeem ‘good’ reading from its proverbial dulness; while the 
Magazine caters for a wholesome supply of fiction, history, biography, 
anecdote, and facctiw. The lists of contributors are a sufficient assurance 
of able work avd of the unresting enterprize of the publishers. The 
storiesjin ‘The Quiver’ are, ‘A Heroine of Home;’ our ‘New Neighbour;’ 
‘Our Nell.” An attractive feature of ‘The Quiver,’ also, is an original 
hymn-tune each month by some of our best living composers. Sermons 
and religious papers are of exceptional excellence. The volume does 
much to realize Arnold’s wish to have religious reading made attractive. 

The Leisure Hour for 1880, (Religious Tract Society.) As full as ever 
of popular papers of great variety in prose and verse, making a huge 
volume of 830 pages. There are three stories—‘ Nine-tenths of the Law,’ 
by Mr. Millington; ‘Idonea,’ by Annie Beale; ‘The Troubles of a China- 
man,’ by Jules Verne, and a dozen illustrations on toned paper. The 
Sunday at Home for 1880. (Religious Tract Society.) The Sunday 
pendant to ‘The Leisure Hour,’ and of the same bulk. Compiled and 
edited with the same instinct for ordinary household reading. The stories 
are ‘Anna Cavaye,’ by Sarah Doudney ; ‘Old Mrs. Barron,’ by the author 
of ‘Christie Redfern’s Troubles;’ ‘Cousin Mabel’s Experiences,’ by 
E. J. Whately, and a miscellany of papers on all sorts of subjects, impos- 
sible to describe ; also a dozen beautifully coloured whole-page engravings. 

The Union Jack. Tales for British Boys. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Consists entirely of stories of war, travel, adventures, hair-breadth escapes, 
and tragedies of all kinds. The objection is that the sensational not only 
predominates, but pervades the whole, especially in the war stories, 
tending to create both tastes and habits of mind not very desirable for 
boys. Peace has its victories and romances as well as war, and should 
certainly be presented as more attractive. The first editor, Mr. Kingston, 
the present editor, Mr. Henty, Jules Verne, and other popular writers 
contribute the stories, which are illustrated in a spirited way. 

Little Folks, Vol. XII. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.), not only 
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holds its own against an increasing host of competitors, but, in our judg- 
ment, is as yet unapproached in its excellences as the magazine for the 
nursery. There are here, too, half-a-dozen songs with music. It caters 
for children with an unerring instinci. 

Excelsior. Helps to Progress in Action and Thought. Vol. II. 
(Sunday School Union.) A miscellany for young folk; bright, instructive, 
varied, and sympathetic. Good without being ‘ goody.’ 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samurn Cox. Vol. XII. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) This volume, which completes the first series, contains 
the conclusion of Dr. Fairbairn’s ‘ Studies in the Life of Christ’ and of 
the editor’s ‘Exposition of the Book of Job.’ There are also papers by 
the Dean of Peterborough, Professor A. B. Davidson, Canon Farrar, 
Drs. Matthews, Morrison, Plumptre, Sanday, &c. For the new series the 
editor work is an promises us contributions from Mr. R. H. Hutton and 
Mr. Wace. The work is an invaluable repertory of high Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

The American Art Review. A Journal devoted to the Practice, Theory, 
History, and Archeology of Art. (Boston: Estes and Lauriat. London: 


_ Sampson Low and .Co.) This new journal marks a decided step in ad- 


vance in the art culture of the United States. It is superior to any similar 
publication in this country. No cost or pains seems to be spared to make 
the engravings and the letterpress as good as they can be made. Bya 
review of art throughout its entire history and in all countries it seeks 
specially to instruct and develop American art. A list of fifty contributors is 
given, mostly, of course, American,but among them are Castellani of Rome, 
Mr. Stillman of Florence, Dr. Falke of Vienna, Mr. Pinches of London. 
In addition to a series of original etchings by American artists, engravings 
of classical and modern works are given, articles on various topics con- 
nected with art, and in each number there is a department of art informa- 
tion, American and foreign. ‘The whole is very able. We most heartily 
wish it success. 

The South Kensington Museum. (Sampson Low and Co.) A periodi- 
cal of which the first six numbers have reached us, which has for its 
purpose the exposition of works of art in the South Kensington Museum. 
It is marvellously cheap, each monthly part containing eight pages of 
illustrations with accompanying descriptions. The plates are etchings, 
with one woodcut in each number, and are well executed on Japanese 
tinted paper. The.publication is under the sanction of the Science and 
Art Department. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Studies in the Life of Christ. By the Rev. A. M. FarrBalrn, 
D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


It scarcely needs be said that these studies from Dr. Fairbairn’s pen are 
fylLof spiritual penetration, profound philosophy of moral life, and literary 
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beauty. Devout in feeling, and evangelical in theological view, they are 
yet characterized by great freedom and independence of thought. They 
touch everywhere great questions of modern controversy, and establish 
their evangelical positions on the broad basis of historical evidence and 
true religious philosophy. We do not know where to look, save perhaps 
in Pressensé’s ‘ Jesus Christ,’ for a like combination of reverent belief and 
broad independent thinking. Dr. Fairbairn entitles his chapters ‘ Studies.’ 
Originally sermons, they have appeared in ‘The Expositor’ as essays, 
and from it are now reprinted. They do not claim, that is, to be a com- 
plete biography of our Lord, but only to treat the salient points of his 
history. Dr. Fairbairn promises a return to these studies in a more 
critical and comprehensive spirit. No man is better qualified. Even amid 
the multitudinous works on this great theme, a study in the spirit and 
manner of these sketches would be an importent contribution to theolo- 
gical thought and devout exposition. 


Jesus Christ; His Life and His Work. By the Rev. F. A. 
Mauueson, M.A. Ward, Lock, and Co. 


Mr. Malleson thinks that there is room for a connected life of Christ, 
which, eschewing allsceptical difficulties, and even critical exegesis, and 
assuming ‘the full and plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,’ shall 
on the basis of faith present a continuous history. The volume, therefore, 
does not touch existing controversies, but is devout, interesting, and edify- 
ing reading. It will be valued by many simple, religious hearts. 


The Church of the Future. By Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Macmillan and Co. 


The cordial appreciation of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s charge by 
Nonconformists should vindicate them from the lack of ‘sweet reason- 
ableness’ wherewith they are often charged. Let but a man speak as 
man to men, forego unseemly and unwarrantable assumptions, appeal to 
reason and conscience, show respect for the opinions of others, while 
firmly maintaining his own, and he will find no men more disposed to do 
him justice than, from principle and training, Nonconformists are. They 
at once recognized these qualities in Dr. Tait’s charge, and they have ac- 
corded to him an unstinted praise. The volume, for a volume it is, is in 
many ways remarkable. Its broad conceptions of the Church of Christ, 
its spiritual sympathies, its candid dealing with rejectors of Christianity, 
and its reasonable tone of contention against other forms of Church life, 
are notable. If these do not constitute a new point of departure in Church 
controversy, they ought to do so. Certainly such courtesy of judgment and 
manner towards those who differ will command a like tone in opponents. 
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The Manifold Witness for Christ. Part I. Christianity and 
Natural Theology. Part II. The Positive Evidences of 
Christianity. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1877 and 
1878. By Aurrep Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Principal of 
King’s College, London. John Murray. 


It is marvellous what freshness of thought can be imparted to the 
subject of the Christian evidences in the hands of a really competent 
thinker, and the fact that there is no diminution of that interest, however 
often the kaleidoscope has been turned in the last 200 years or more, 
is itself a distinct proof of the Divine character of the thing to be proved. 
Nothing is everlasting but the trne and the Divine. We thank the 
accomplished writer of this book for the decisive evidence he has fur- 
nished that the theme given him to handle is not even yet threadbare, 
nor is likely ever to fail in yielding rich supplies of instruction and benefit 
to those who love to dig in God’s field of truth. In this volume we have 
a masterly performance by a mind of the highest culture and the broadest 
grasp. The argument throughout is conducted with an elevation of tone 
and a dignity of manner worthy of the long line of literary patres 
conscripti to whom we owe the Boyle series. Every topic which he 
touches he irradiates with a new beauty, his conceptions having such 
fulness of meaning and exactness of proportions as to impart a charm of 
novelty to whatever he delineates. He writes especially for those 
disciplined minds that are accustomed to move in the higher latitudes of 
thought on this subject; and those who look for a work of classical refine- 
ment, with purity and elegance of diction. will not be disappointed. 

Possibly some may feel that a slight shadow of obscurity is cast on the 
argument at the outset, from the apparent want of symmetry in the line 
of proof—the first half of the book consisting of inferential evidence, 
and the latter half of that which is more direct. An important point is 
undoubtedly made when it is proved that the conclusions of natural 
theology are verified and added to by the light which Christianity sheds 
on them; but it is not according to classical rule to put that department 
of proof in the same line with the positive evidences, except in the sense 
of being preliminary and clearing the way. Following in the wake of 
Butler and, we might say, Hooker, the author has struck on an impor- 
tant vein in taking up the position that Christianity as supernatural is 
not preternatural ; and he has conclusively shown that so far is Chris- 
tianity from being in conflict with the knowledge of God we have from 
the natural constitution of things, and from our own constitution, that it 
exhibits that same knowledge in the most perfect form ; that, in fact, it is 
the crown and perfection of the natural. The danger to be avoided here 
is not to regard Christianity as merely natural, though in the highest 
sense itis so. It is in itself essentially supernatural, though in harmony 
with the natural, and it comes in, not to complete the natural system of 
things, but to meet a special emergency which has occurred. He traces 
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the intimations of Christianity in the various sections of Scripture history, 
in’ the Messianic idea, and in the mediation of Christ, and shows how » 
tliese support the conclusions of natural theology regarding the person- ~ 
ality of God and the spirituality of man. He also discusses at length 
the positive evidences, showing that what we want at this period is not 
so rauch miracles and propheey—-these were more suited to the early 
ages; and what is now wanted specially is history and the living power 
of Christianity. Why not say we need all these? We regard his volume 
as another noble contribution to the long line of defences of our common 
Cliistianity. 


The New. Truth and the Oll Faith. By Scimwriete 
Kegan Paul and Co. 


’This’ book is the production of an able thinker, a ripe scholar, and an 
accomplished scientist. The author is evidently abreast of the higher 
scientific knowledge of the day, and seems to be familiar with the com- 
panionship of those distinguished explorers who have scaled the heavens - 
and ransacked the earth to find out the secrets which nature has locked. 
up in so many cabinets, the keys of which are so hard to find. This work 
is superior to most of its class, as the cadar rises above the moss or the 
fern. 

We wish we could pronounce with equal satisfaction on the manner in 
which the author accomplishes his task. He felt the air to be full of 
scepticism, and realized for himself the void of a soul that was robbed of 
its creed. Hence he wished to become the exponent of the doubts of the : 
time, and if possible to furnish the antidote. In this book he presents a 
detail of many points on which materialistic men of science are in hard 
conflict with the doctrines of Revealed Truth, and compares the new 
Truth, as he terms it, with the Old Faith. It would be more accurate to 
say the new theories or speculations, for it is a large assumption to call 
that an established truth which is little else than an ingenious conjecture, 
and for which there is certainly no conclusive evidence. ‘if 

Ina style marked by lucidity of thought and felicity of diction, he it 
carries forward his argument on the lines of the two great principles of 
science which have been called its latest conquests, and, perhaps, for that. \ 
reason, its favourite doctrines, namely Evolution and the Conservation of ; 
Energy. But it is quite too soon to speak of conquests while the roll of 
battle continues, and in the swaying to and fro the tendencies are rather : 
to defeat than victory. Without committing himself to the theory of : te 
evolution, he sets forth its points in full detail, beginning with a descrip- 
tion of the nebular theory, and going on to the vast geologieal periods, and 
the gradual development of life, from the inorganic stage to the vital, 
the sentient, and in due time the rational. The pedigree of man is traced 
as first a bleb of living jelly ; then by slow degrees a worm ; from the worm 
comes a fish; from the fish an ape; later on the ape loses his tail, then 
his hair, and his brain-pan enlarges, until at some happy moment he leaves — 
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off his howling, and becomes a talking reasonable man. And so the 
manipulation ends! The interesting questions about the origin and pro- 
gress of life through the protracted geological periods are discussed, and 
much ingenious speculation is thrown around them. But it is disap- 
pointing to find no correspondingly careful representation given of the 
scriptural side of the question. In fact, Scripture is scarcely allowed to 
speak unless in so far as it echoes the utterances of science. It is for- 
gotten that the Old and New Testament Scriptures have an independent 
evidence of their own, even stronger than science can plead for its later 
affirmations, and it is a violation of all fairness of dealing to leave this fact 
out of the account. 

He regards the account given in the first chapter of Genesis as a 
cosmogony to be interpreted by scientific rules, overlooking the well-known 
fact that revelation never intends to touch the province of science at all, 
but professes only to give an account of man’s dwelling-place, and that 
in the language of every-day life, suited to the conceptions of those who 
draw their knowledge from common observation, and not according to 
the laws of science. It is quite beside the mark to speak of Moses as 
being silent on the earlier formations of life, the simple moneras and 
flowerless plants of the Paleozoic age, and to attribute this silence to his 
ignorance of the elementary organisms which have only been discovered 
by modern science. He also regards the Mosaic account as giving a 
childish view of works of awful grandeur, in saying that the ‘great lights’ 
were set merely to rule the day and the night, not reflecting that the 
writer is speaking of the fitting up of man’s world for his particular 
use, and is silent on other points. The position of Moses is really 
loftier than that of our scientific discoverers. They tell about the nails 
and the fastenings of the platform, while he begins the story cf what was 
done upon it. 

We regret that the author should allow so much shadow to rest of 
the peculiar truth of revelation, out of deference to the arrogant atti- 
tude of the advocates of positive science, especially on the Incarnation 
and Miracles. And the crucial question of human guilt is all but passed 
over, man being assumed to be still in his normal state. But the fact of all 
facts, which Christianity cannot leave out in any basis of reconcilation 
between it and science, is that of the God-man hanging on a cross in 
testimony of the gravity of this question of guilt, and the depth of the 
Divine compassion for the guilty. Harmony will at no distant date be 
established between Christianity and science properly so called, but it 

cannot be by.asking the former to surrender that in which its real glory 
consists—the supernatural element. 
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A Talmudic Miscellany ; or, One Thousand and One Extracts 
from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbaleh. Com- 
piled and Translated by Issac Hersaoy. With 
Introductory Preface by the Rev. F. M. Farrar, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. With Notes and Copious In- 
dexes. Trubner and Co. 


This is a new volume of the Oriental series, an 1 its peeuliar and popular 
character will make it attractive t» geueral readers. The Talmud fills 
twelve large folio volumes and represents the main literature of the Jewish 
pesple for several hundred years. Dr. Deutsch, by his celebrated article 
n ‘The Quarterly Review’ filled with citations from it, excited an 
enthusiasm kindred to his own. People thought that the bricks were 
specimens of the house, and that in glowing wisdom and noble morality 
the literature of the Talmud stood next to the Bible. Canon Farrar 
enters a caveat against this conclusion—‘ I venture to say that it would 
be impossible to find less wisdom, less eloquence, and less high morality, 
imbedded in a vaster bulk of what is utterly valueless to mankind—to say 
nothing of those parts of it which are indelicate and obseene—in any other 
national literature of the world. Most that is excellent has been antici- 
pated in the scriptures.’ 

The Talmud has never yet been translated in its entireness, although 
there is now promise of a French translation. If accomplished, Canon 
Farrar thinks that it will disenchant intelligent and thoughtful Jews, and 
that it will afford many side-lights for the interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Mr. Hershon is a very competent scholar. Te thinks, however, that if 
the translation of the whole were made into English ‘not one in a 
thousand would have patience to read consecutively the first twelve pages.’ 

The present selection contains samples of the good, bad, and indifferent, 
and especially extracts that throw light upon the scriptures. ‘The extracts 
have teen all derived word for word and made at first hand, and references 
are carefully given. They are made according to the prominence in them 
of particular numbers. The introduction gives bibliographical informa- 
tion. The extracts are curious and interesting and will speak for 
themselves. 


Cenonicity. A Collection of Early Testimonies to the Canoni- 
cal Books of the New Testament, based on Kirchhofer’s 
‘Quellensammlung.’ By A. H. Caarteris, D.D., Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

This goodly volume is more than a collection of documents. The useful 
work of Kirchofer has long been out of print. These Collectanea are 
more numerous and abundant than those of the German prototype. Dy. 

Charteris has devoted nearly 200 pages to a succinct and scholarly sketel 
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of the documents and sources from which our ideas of a New Testament 
Canon are derived. 'These range from the Epistle of Barnabas to the 
writings of Origen, including a sketch of the special evidence for the 
Fourth Gospel. The documents which follow range from the earliest 
mention of a canon, and the carliest list of sacred books, down to Roman, 
Greek, Lutheran, and Reformed Confessions on this subject. Our author 
then furnishes the student with all the documents he needs to determine 
the authorship of every book in the New Testament. The testimony of 
heretics is given separately, and so is all the evidence that exists to prove 
the character and date of the canonical Gospels. Useful literary notes 
are appended to the quotations. The volume will be a useful companion 
to any student who wishes to test for himself the ambitious theories which 
have been in vogue for some years on these themes. It will also help 
him to estimate the comparative value of the apostolic writings and the 
apocryphal literature with which they have been most perversely mixed 
up. As far as we have yet been able to test the workmanship, it is 
scholarly and sound, and is abreast of the latest literature of the subject. 


The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. External Evidences. 
By Ezra Assotr, D.D., LL.D., Harvard University. 
Tribner and Co. 


We are not aware that Dr. Abbott has added anything to our know- 
ledge of:the external evidences for the existence and authorship of the 
Mourth Gospel, but he has summed up the present state of the controversy 
with conspicuous fairness and personal research. One of bis best points 
is the” crushing refutation of the inferences drawn by the author of 
‘ Supernatural Religion ’ from the inaccuracy of the supposed quotations 
from the Gospels made by Justin Martyr. He takes every deviation from 
the acknowledged text, and brings ample and abundant proof, from every 
period down to the present day, of identically inaccurate quotation of the 
very same passages by Christian writers, who were without doubt intend- 
ing to quote the Gospel of John. Considerable space is given to those 
quotations made by Hippolytus from Basileides, which include that 
heresiarch’s. mention and use of the Fourth Gospel. There is much 
humour.and ingenuity manifested in Dr. Abbott’s reply to the objections 
of certain opponents that, even granting Justin’s quotation from the 
Gospel, he ought, if he believed it to have been apostolic, to have quoted 
more than he did. Dr, Abbott is clearly master of the whole controversy 
and assault upon the Fourth Gospel, and this lecture has the character of 
a judicial summing up of the case dead against the plaintiff by an 


historical critic and learned judge. 


Dipaniiiee Thoughts on Religious Subjects. A Dictionary of 
Quotations and Selected Passages from the best Writers 
Ancient and Modern. By Henry Sovruaatre. Charles 
Griffin and. Go. 
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Treasure-Book of Consolation for all in Sorrow and Suffering. 
Compiled and Edited by Bexsamty Orue, M.A. Marshall 
and Japp. 

The Cup of Consolation. By an Invauww. With an Introduction 
by G. R. Macduff, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. _ 

Out of the Deep: Words for the Sorrowful. From the Writings 
of Cuarnes Kinestey. Macmillan and Co. 


~ Four volumes of quotations similar in purpose. Mr. Southgate’s, as it és 
the largest and most. costly book of the three, so its range is larger and 
more miscellaneous. Under an alphabetical arrangement he classifies 
quotations from writers of almost every age and school. 
Mr. Orme provides specifically for the sorrowful, and brings together 
under general heads an admirably selected volume of passages on suffering 
and its consolations. It is not only beautifully catholic—for suffering is no 
sectarian experience—but the selections are made with a fine literary instinct 
and spiritual insight, so that the book is much more than a compilation of 
passages, it is a selection as well. The volume whicl: Dr. Macduff edits is 
. a diary of consolation—a scripture text for every day in the year, with an 
illustrative quotation in prose or poetry from some religious author. 
Here the selection is more restricted to one school, and to favourite. 
~ authors; bat it is a charming Jittle companion for the sick-room.. 
‘Out of the Deep’ consists of extracts entirely from Charles Kingsley’s 
’ writings. There are many deeps out of which human souls cry—deeps 
- of Sorrow, of Sin, of Fear, of Loneliness, of Darkness, of Death. Under 
these heads the compiler of this little volume has arranged passages from 
Mr. King:;ley’s writings. Out of the sensitiveness of his own impassioned 
-natnre, and the sorrowful experiences of conflict and suffering of his own 
- life, Mr. Kingsley speaks with instinctive appreciation and tender sym- 
pathy. He was a man of true heart and strong faith,and every word 
therefore goes down to men in the depths. It is a vade mecum of great 
beauty and tenderness for sufferers. 


_A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English 
and American Scholars of Various Evangelical Denomi- 
nations. With Illustrations and Maps. LEdited by 
Pumie Scuarr, D.D. In Four Vols. Vol. Il.: The 
Gospel of St. John and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

The Gospel of John has been done by Professor Milligan, of Aberdeen, 
and Professor William F. Moulton, of Cambridge; the Acts of the 

_ Apostles by Dean Howson and Canon Spence. The entire volume, 

therefore, is by English scholars, whose names will abundantly guarantee 
~ their work. In the able introduction to John’s Gospel, at the authorship 
of which, as also of that to the Acts, we are left to guess, the writer 
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; wisely proceeds in a positive and affirmative rather than in a defensive 
anit way. Recent apologetics have, it appears to us, conceded too much in 
a} standing mainly on the defensive, even though they have turned the 
Wt battle upon the assailants. The Gospels do not need defending as if their 
very existence was at stake. Much of the adverse criticism directed 
oe against them falls away of its own incoherence and baselessness. We are 
glad, therefore, to see the affirmative position here taken so strongly and 
successfully. It is scarcely too much to say that the attack upon John’s 
Gospel—like that upon the Divine Christ led by Strauss forty years ago— 
has finally failed. Its foes may fight, skirmishing, but they are palpably 
‘retreating with the usual result—of having, by testing the defences, left 
a | the gospel more assured aud established in reasonable historic and religious 

faith than it was before. 

The notes are, of course, fully abreast of the latest critical scholarship. 
Thus, the narrative of the woman taken in adultery is relegated to the 
end of the gospel, as being, according to the almost unanimous conclusion 
of modern scholars, wanting in the oldest and most authoritative MSS., 
and as having other marks of spuriousness. It is, however, regarded as 
in itself a true incident, and in circulation from the earliest times. For 

- thoroughness, fulness, and explicitness the annotations leave nothing to 
be desired. 

Hil The characteristics of ‘ The Acts’ are well discriminated in the Introduc- 

ii} tion. The authorship by Luke under the guidance of Paul, during the long 
i imprisonment at Cesarea, is maintained. Its record of the laying of the 

* foundation-stones of the Gentile churches is its chief purpose. We think 
that, in however affirmative a way, the theories of men like Baur and 
Zoller should have had some notice. 

Among the popular commentaries which are so characteristic of our 
day this may fairly claim a high and equal place. For ordinary readers, 
teachers, and preachers its scholarship, exegetical acumen, and thorough- 
ness are a sufficient and satisfactory provision. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence, M.A. and the Rev. Josepn 8. Exetn. 1 Samuel. 
Expositions by Very Rev. R. Payne Smrrx, D.D.; 
Homiletics by Rey. Prof. C. Cuapman, M.A.; Homilies 
by Various Authors—Rev. D. Fraser, D.D., Rev. B. Date, 
M.A. Genesis. Introductions by Rev. Canon F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., Right Rev. H. Corrermu, D.D., Rev. T. 
Wurretaw, M.A. Exposition and Homileties by Rev. T. 
Wuiretaw, M.A. Homilies by Various Authors. C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

The Dean of Canterbury’s monograph on Samuel and his times is very 


. ably done. Its scholarship is what we might have anticipated from the 
Dean’s learning, but its breadth and humanity, its vigorous grasp of the 
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period of Samuel and of his mission in it, and his liberal construction of 
the questions involved, are as unexpected as they are welcome. The Dean 
is quite abreast of the criticism of the day, and dea!s with the questions 
that it raises in a thorough scholarly and unprejudiced way. Only good 
can come of such honest and fearless li erary criticism as applied to the 
historical books of the Old Testament—-all the more weighty in this 
instance as coming from a writer whose evangelical orthodoxy and 
devoutness are beyond all praise. He thinks that the books of Samuel 
are so called not because written by him, but because they describe his 
work for Israel. Ile thinks the reign of Jehoshaphat a probable date for 
their authorship. The chief in'erest of the Introduction, however, centres 
in its vigorous conception of the m'ssion and work of Samuel in Israel, as 
developing the idea of the prophet and the idea of the king. 

Professor Chapman sums up homiletically the characteristics of each 
section, and Dr. Donald Fraser and Mr. Bryan Dale supply homilies on 
the principal ideas and verses. Those of Mr. Dale especially are happy 
and vigorous, and will be very useful to preachers. The work so far 
worthily justifies its title. 

The Introductions of the volume on Genesis are specially able and com- 
plete. Canon Farrar contributes a General Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment—setting forth the way in which for homiletical purposes it is to be 
interpreted and used—full of scholarly and common-sense canons and 
suggestions; Bishop Cotterill an elaborate dissertation on the develop- 
ment of the idea of law, from its beginning in human consciousness to its 
culmination in the revelation of God; Mr. Whitelaw a defence of the 
Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch, dealing in detail with objections. 
Mr. Whitelaw is also the author of the Exposition of Genesis and of its 
Homiletics. The Homilies are by Dr. Montgomery, Professor Redford, 
Rev. W. Roberts, and Rev. F. Hastings. The volume is throughout a very 
able and important exposition of this first and seminal book of the Bible. 


Commentary on the Poetical Books of the Oll Testament. 
Vol. I.: The Psalms. By the Late Dr. G. Heryricu 
A. Y. ‘Translated by the Rev. E. Jounsoy, M.A. 
Williams and Norgate. 

The Book of Psalms, with an Explanatory and Critical Com- 
mentary. By G. H. S. Jounsoy, M.A., Dean of Wells; 
G. J. Exuicort, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christchureh, Oxford ; 
F.C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. New and Revised 
Edition. John Murray. 

The Historical Poctry of the Ancient Hebrews. Translated 
and Critically Examined by Micuarn Vol. I. 
New York: Appleton and Co. 


Ewald is the glory and the despair of exegesis. His insight is as pro- 
found as his dogmatism is rash. His ‘pse dirit is the supreme reason of 
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. his conclusions. If his penetration were not so remarkable, his exegetical 


edifice would tumble like a house of cards, as itis, nothing but infallibility 
could establish it; and as he is not infallible, it is for students, as they 
may, to discriminate between his dicta-——accept such as commend them- 
selves to a reasonable judgment, and discard such as are sublimely 
regardless of facts. Some of his best work, and some of his most unten- 
able positions, are found in his treatment of the Psalms. He undertakes to 
pronounce upon the authorship, age, motif, and inner consciousness of each 
Psalm. With amazing self-sufficiency, he is never doubtful, never in- 
quiring. His conclusions are imperative. His Davidic Psalms are dog- 
matically discriminated ; with, it must be said, a larger and more fervent 
eulogy on David, as poet and pious man, than is common to his school. 
There is a vast amount of keen and suggestive criticism and characteri- 
zation, of spiritual insight, of historical sagacity, and of human sympathy, 
which make his work absolutely indispensable to every student of Hebrew 
poetry. 

Perhaps the Commentary on the Book of Psalms is about the very best 
work in the Speaker’s Commentary. It has met with so mich commen- 
dation that the publisher has been induced to print it in a separate volume. 
This will be a welcome boon to many. As a distinct contribution to the 
increasing literature of the Psalms, we spoke of it with commendation 
when published as part of the commentary, we need not, therefore, speak 
of it here. 

We have already informed our readers that Mr. Heilprin is a rational- 


_ istic interpreter of the extremest schocl, going beyond not only Ewald 


but Kuenen. In this volume, which deals with the Song of Solomon, and 
the Minor Prophets, Micah, Amos, and Hosea, but which is without Pre- 
face or Index, the author gives us a new translation, and a critical 


_ historical setting. Concerning the former we can scarcely speak ina short 


notice like this; and concerning the latter we can only indicate what we 
must thiak its superficial and dogmatic character. Jewish literature is 
mystical untii the time of the Prophet Samuel. The author deals with 
perfect freedom and ease with the records, judging them historical or 


~ mythical, adjusting their chronology and modifying their statements, as his 


eritical instinct may prompt. They are, he thinks, greatly corrupted, not 
merely by trausmission, but through pious frauds. Probably David did not 
write one of the Psalms, nor did Moses write the one attributed to him, or 
much of the five books that bear his name. Miracle is an absurdity ; the 


' Old Testament is simply a literary expression of the imaginations of its 
- authors. Serious dealing with work of this character is impossible. It is 


constructed not from outward facts but from the writer’s inner consciousness 
Evidence is not attempted, it cannot therefore be accepted. Critical insight 
is all, and its results here seems to us as preposterous and impossible as 
they are regardless of facts. 
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A Commentary on the Book of Job. Witha Translation. By 
Samuen Cox, Editor of the Expositor. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


This work has long been appearing in separate parts in ‘The Ex- 
positor,’ and the author has done well to present it to the general public 
in a complete form. We hail it as a welcome accession to the too small 
list of select guides we have to help us to thread our way through the 
intricacies of a somewhat perplexing bock of Old Testament scripture. 
The author entered on his task in the best possible way. He found ata 
happy moment that the subject had a charm for him; and having once 


~ plunged into the stream of the argument, he was fairly carried away by 


it. For fourteen years it has been more or less looming before his mind, 
and the greater part of it hasbeen many times under the file, so that now 
we have a production wrought out under the influence of a strong en- 
thusiasm, and corrected by oft-repeated exercises of judgment in different 
moods of thought. It is no easy matter to throw a fascination round a 
book of such an inflexible cast of thought as the Book of Job undoubtedly 
is; yet to Mr. Cox this, merit certainly belongs. The writing is eminently 
fresh, and the themes are handled in alively way. Theve is warmth both 
in the current of thought and in the colours of the description ; nor does the 
vital heat cool down at the end. This constitutes a great excellence of the 


- performance. The author sets himself to redeem the work of Job from 


being practically a book written in cypher, and to make it a readable and 


~ even an enjoyable book, by entering into the spirit of its great argument 
' and making it glow on the page in a life-like way. 


He gives a new translation, with annotations on the text, and he arti- 


‘ eulates the process of thought. But we are not presented with an 


exhaustive criticism, nor with the usual treasury of Biblical literature 
connected with the Exposition. The work is however marked by adequate 
scholarship, and is specially valuable for its suggestiveness, Where the 
author dors not lead his reader to form settled convictions, he surrounds the 
subject with an interesting environment, and sets him a thinking it out 
for himself. Perhaps his enthusiastic endeavour to invest his subject with 
novelty somewhat tends to disturb the needle of the judgment, and to 
prevent it from pointing with exact accuracy to the pole of truth. The 
reliable character of the commentary is somewhat lessened by the fanciful 
nature of some of the suggestions thrown out ; as when he regards Satan to 
have a right to sit in the celestial cabinet, and when he supposes the hint to 
be given to him to consider Job’s case, with a view to reconsidering his own 
ways, if there might after all be repentance. The crucial text in chap. xix. 
25-27, notwithstanding his interesting discussion of it, still seems to read 
best by supposing Goel to mean Vindicator, who would appear at last to 
undo what Satan had done--the body so corrupted would be raised up 
again from its state of dust, and in that same organized body he would see 


* God, though now his reins were consumed, &c. We cannot unhesitatingly 


endorse some of the author’s suggestions, such as his supposing that the 
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date of the book belonged to the time of Solomon, and that the real author 
was a poet of that period. This is pure conjecture. There is, we think, 
greater reason for assigning it to some point of pre-Abrahamic history. We 
also decidedly object to the view he gives of the problem to be solved by 
this remarkable book. It was not to settle any question of universalism 
about man as man, or what Job was as a specimen of the race, but to 
show that in the case of some men, at least, there is such a thing as 
genuine piety, in opposition to Satan’s lie and the world’s sarcastic 
judgment, that all profession of religion is a mockery: also that the 
miseries of human life are to be interpreted not as meaning that they are 
needed as a discipline, though that is true also, but that God’s ways are 
incomprehensible to us, and that it is not for man to sit in judgment on 
God, but to trust that all things are being ordered in wisdom and righteous- 
ness and love. 


Spinoza: his Life and Philosophy. By Freperick 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. . 


The subscription instituted in England a few years ago, on the initiative 
of the author of ‘ The Secret of Hegel,’ for a statue to Spinoza, doubtless 
had the effect of attracting attention anew to the works of that great thinker. 
It has been Spinoza’s fate since his death, as it was during his life, to 
be utterly neglected for long periods of time, so that two centuries passed 
after he departed this life before there was any memoriul of him in his 
native country. He has been peculiarly unfortunate in this country in his 
biographers ; for although abundantly attacked and contradicted, and 
sometimes extravagantly eulogized, there has not hitherto been any inde- 
pendent English account of him and his philosophical writings which 
was worthy of the subject and the man. Mr. Pollock has therefore 
supplied a decided blank in the philosophical literature of his country ; 
and he may be accounted happy in having had the opportunity of doing 
so. He has come to his work imbued with plentiful enthusiasm for both 
the man and the thinker, but he has not depended upon enthusiasm 
alone in producing the volume before us. He has been mindful of the 
necessity there always is for ‘taking trouble’ in literary labour, and in 
none so much as in philosophy. ‘To Mr. Pollock must be awarded the 
credit of having dug very deep in the mine of Spinozean literature. He 
has not spared research in any direction, and he has the happy faculty of 
putting what he has to sayin a clear and direct style. The literary faculty 
is not by any means so common among philosophers that its possession and 
exercise is to be regarded as a matter of course ; and it is doubly gratifying 
therefore to find it gracefully illustrated when so hard a nut as Spinoza 
and his philosophy has to be cracked. But though Mr. Pollock has showed 
himself a master of form, he is not, on that account, less versed in the 
subject-matter of his studies. He has read much before venturing to write, 
and, what is still better, he has thought deeply and clearly while and after 
was reading. The outcome of all labour, research, and cogitation is this 
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the volume, which (as we have said, for we know no higher praise) is 
worthy of Spinoza. It is thoroughly well done throughout. In the Inatro- 
duction we have an exhaustive account of the various sources of informa- 
tion regarding, and the diverse authorities upon, the philosopher and his 
writings and career. Then follows an admirably written life, after which 
we have an interesting chapter on Spinoza’s correspondence. . This ends 
the purely biographical part. The sources of Spinoza’s philosophy are 
next considered, and the next eight chapters are devoted to the philo- 
sophy itself. This is the most important part of the work, and the same 
stamp of thoroughness is here as elsewhere in the book. The subject is 
opened by a careful discussion of ‘ The Doctrine of Method,’ and then we 
plunge into ‘ The Nature of Things,’ ‘ Body and Mind,’ ‘The Nature of 
Man,’ ‘The Burden of Man,’ ‘ The Deliverance of Man,’ in which the 
successive phases of Spinozism are tracked out. In a chapter on ‘ The 
Citizen and the State’ we have the philosophy in its political bearings 
and issues, and this is followed by a chapter on ‘Spinoza and Theology,’ 
and the volume is fitly brought to a close by a thoughtful and able dis- 
cussion of the relations of Spinoza and his main lines of philosophical 
thought to, and their influence upon, ‘ Modern Thought.’ 

Even from this necessarily meagre outline of Mr. Pollock's plan, it 
will be seen wit': what methodical thoroughness and earnestness he has 
done the work he undertook. We cannot, in the limits at our disposal, 
attempt to discuss even one phase or aspect df Spinozism as here presented 
to us. But after the fullest testimony we can bear to Mr. Pollock’s 
conscientious and zealous labours, and in spite of what we acknowledge 
as to his many merits, we are forced to dispute his claim to be regarded 
as either an adequate or an accurate interpreter of Spinoza’s philosophy. 
He has in this book been guilty of the too prevalent fault—to which men 
of his philosophical tendencies seem specially prone—of reading his 
own peculiar views into the writer whom he chiefly admires. What 
these views (in the region of metaphysics) are may best be suggested by 
recalling the adhesion given elsewhere by Mr. Pollock to the views of 
the late Professor Clifford, to the memory of whom, by the way, this 
work on Spinoza is dedicated. Clifford, as is known, got rid of ‘God 
Freedom, and Immortality,’ and by a strange agglomeration of mate- 
rialism and idealism, suggested that the universe may have been 
developed through infinite time frem what he called ‘ mind-stuff’ This 
strange fancy, which made an Absolute out of the union of subject and 


posited as pure object, evidently attracts Mr. Pollock, who tries hard to 
make out that Spinoza came very near to holding something like it philo- 
sophically. The attempt to read Cliffordism into Spinoza is as absurd as 
Mr. Sime’s attempt to make out that Lessing was an agnostic. Mr. 
Pollock holds that the identity of knowing and being—the position that 
esse is percipt, has been ‘ conclusively established’ by Berkeley ; and that 
this posi ion is ‘implicitly contained in Spinoza’s definitions.’ ‘I think 
there can hardly be a reasonable doubt’ (he says, p. 163), ‘ that for 


object, in what was nevertheless, contrary to all canons of thought, . 
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« §pinoza to exist’ and to be intelligible were all one.’ The Spinozis 
~ ‘substance’ was, therefore, no unknown and unthinkable Ding an sis 
~ We know this substance under attributes, the attributes of extension an 
- thought, which are neither forms of substance nor forms imposed df 
‘substance by the human mind, but ‘ aspects.’ But extension and thougi 
« are equally real, so that Spinoza was neither a materialist nor a pure 
subjective idealist, ‘who turns the universe into a phantom.’ ‘F 
- duced,’ by analysis, ‘to its simplest terms,’ Spinoza’s doctrine ‘is t 
f nothing exists but thought and its modifications ;’ and all the attribu 
- except thought are superfluous. But thought itself is by analysis reducd@, 
“to feeling, which remains ‘the only unit and measure of reality,’ an 
“the ultimate elements of thought, or feelings, are the very elements @ 
* things themselves. The only Noumenon—if we must have a suppo 
* for our phenomenal experiences —is of the nature of mind, and m: 
be‘ défined in the words of Kant (here quoted with approval) as ‘th 
“game thing which as an outward phenomenon is extended,’ and ‘is iff 
-wardly or in itself the subject.’ But this same ‘thing’ is not a monad ¢ 
‘ single point, but a multitude of points, the inward and outward pai 
corresponding together, because they are really not two, but one and th 
* game world'under different aspects. And thus, though Mr. Pollock dog | 
not’ say so in as: many words, we arrive at the Cliffordian hypothesis 
mind-stuff’ 
» + All which, if most ingenious, is as far as possible from Spinozisin 
* ‘ordinary people, or’ as all other philosophers, have heretofore understoa 
him.’ In‘ stripping’ away the ‘brilliant but dangerous ornaments,’ M 
*sPollock has got rid! of the substance as well as the attributes, and left on! 
> feeling, in:union with an unintelligible object that must for ever rem 
* inconceivable, and’ which in the attempt to construe it to thougl ft 
“tfexplodes in contradictories.’ TFichte’s subjective idealism we can unde 
éostand, and Hegel’s objective idealism is not unintelligible to us; but th 
¥ eurious compound of the two—with the thought which is their essen¢ tl 
left out, and: clumps:of protoplasm substituted for it—seems to us to } 
‘ the veriest phantom of a diseased imagination, an incogitability, and n 
* ¢ontradiction both to thought and the conditions of possible existence ph 
~ Pity that the attempt to Cliffordize Spinoza should have led to such a 
‘“tragie:- result! * But the attempt was hopeless from the first. Spinozs th 
« historically, and in the line of genetic philosophical thought, was prio 
‘ito the idealism of the transcendental school, and to try to bring hin 
. ‘within its borders in any way whatever ends only in hopeless muddle, 
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Wish and Will: an Introduction to the Psychology of Desire an d 

Volition. By Groras Lyon Turner, M.A. Longmans} fo 
Green, and Co. 
°< We cannot attempt in our limited space a discussion of the contents 0 


*'this thoughtful volume, in which the author handles many of the greates 
“problems of psychology, and indicates the bearing of his solution of them 
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pon come of the most serious questions of theology. Suffice it to say 
hat Professor Turner lays a good foundation for his speculation in a care- 
il analysis of mental phenomena. The most original portion of the work 
sthe contrast that he institutes between wish and will, . He vindicates 
by a thorough-going induction a distinct place for ‘ desire’ between ‘ feel- 
ng’ and ‘ volition,’ and shows with much acuteness that desire does not 
necessarily or immediately and uniformly issue in volition. He makes a 
rood use of his philosophical analysis in vindicating the Biblica] doctrine 
of human esponsibility for personal tastes and bias, .as well as for 
herisked desires. We think he might have made more use of his whole 
loctrine of ‘desire’ when dealing subsequently with the thorny and 
angled subjects of the autonomy of the will. He discusses very ably the 
elation of the ‘ volitions’ to law in its various senses, and discriminates 
jose senses, showing how the laws of life differ from the laws of nature 
in their scientific interpretation, by introducing the element of ‘ought’ 
nd of ‘individuality.’ He shows much originality in his discussion of 
wo kinds of individuality which conscious agents possess—the one objec- 
ive, by which they are akin to all individual things which have special notes 
or marks by which they may be distinguished from other things—and the 
other subjective, a vast realm of phenomena, or rather Noumena, treated, 
as he shows, unfairly by the school of Bain, Mill,and Spencer. The relations 
of individuality to law, to motives and to character, lead our author on 
to the great controversy as to the freedom or necessily of the will, in which 
with considerable force and close concatenation of argument, he takes his 
stand with the opponents of Edwards, Mill, and Bain, and maintains that 
the essence of freedom and the special mark of volition is alternativity. 
He admits the inadequacy and confusion of thought involved in the phrase 
‘freedom of will,’ and substitutes for it the ‘Ego in willing is shut up to 
no one course by the limitations of Law.’ ‘I can will in any one of many 
different ways ; I can issue any one of many different volitions in precisely 
the same circumstances.’ He urges what we believe is profoundly true, that 
the idea of ‘cause’ is acquired in the exercise of our voluntary processes 
and not from observation of antecedents and consequences. This philoso. 


phy enables him to posit very clearly the fundamental credibility of - 


miracle, aud to meet many though not all the difficulties arising out of 
the foreknowledge and forewilling of God. The treatise bears throughout 


the marks of prolonged and patient thought and acquaintance with the: 


principal modern English literature of the subject. The style is adapted 
to the lecture-room, and often condescends—we had almost said descends 
—to the necessity of retaining attention by colloquialism and illustrations 
drawn from very unphil»sophical regions. In this doubtless he has only 


sf followed great exemplars. We trust we may meet him again in the arena ’ 


where philosophy and theology blend. The old problems are handled 


with fine temper, with conspicuous fairness, and with considerable - 


teaching power. 
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The Emotions. By James McCoss, D.D., &e.  Mac:nillan} 


and Co. 


Professor McCosh has been long known as a carefal thinker of the 
Scottish school of philosophy, and his patient analysis of psychological 
facts shows that he has inherited some of the spirit of Reid aud Stewart. 
Tis works have won considerable favour amoug students, and he has 
signalized himself by not a few skilful and effective argnmeuts against 
the agnostic and Positivist thinkers of our age. In the volume now 
before us he is wholly psychological. Te has not been satisfied with the 
account given in our books of mental science of the feelings and emotions, 
Emotion, he maintains, begins with a mental act, and is throughout 
essentially an operation of the mind. It is to be viewe1 in a fourfold 
aspect—as an affection or appetence ; as derived from an idea that stirs 
the appetence ; as associated with, or giving rise to, a conse'ous feeling; 
and, lastly, as conjoined with, or resulting in, an organic affection. Dr. 
McCoth is of opinion that while each of these aspects has been noticed 
in works written in both ancient and modern times—by Aristotle, by 
the Scottish school, and by modern physiologists—there las been no 
attempt to exhibit them in their combination and mutual relations. This 
is the work he has endeavoured to accomplish Accordingly, in the first 
book we have an analysis of the four elements alluded to. In the second 
he passes on to a classification and description of emotions; while a third 
book is devoted to what he calls complex emotions. It would take us 
too far afield to enter upon a detailed criticism of this psychological 
essiy. We may, however, remark that the analysis of clements by Dr. 
McCosh does not seein to us to be very felicitous. To say that in all 
feeling there is thought or mental action is as old as Plato, anl takes us 
a very little way in an inquiry into such a subject. But this would seem 
to be the cardinal principle on which the author justifies his claim to 
give the world a new book on Emotion. Those whom it is designed to 
controvert—for it is written in an obviously anti-materialist interest— 
will of course deny the starting-point from which Dr. McCosh sets out. 
Assuming that the conscious soul is the unit, he develops his views in 
eubordination to that truth. It is, as we believe, a vital trath; but it is 
a questionable procedure to start with it as an assumption, and to have 
the assumption running through the volume. Apart from this, we fail 
to find much that is new in the results arrived at. While the author's 
facility of writing often leads him to expand over fields of what we fear 
must be called commonplaces, he rarely inspires us with happy thoughts 
such as in philosophy are suggested by the original thinker. He is 
careful, plodding, industrious; and has produced a book that is alto- 
gether respectable as a literary performance; hut we do not feel that 
either philosophy or psychology is greatly enriched by the gift. 
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Evolution and Involution. By Grorcz Tuomson, Author of 
‘The World of Being,’ &c. ‘Trubner and Co. 


Mr. Thomson is hard to understan.]. We have no doubt we shall provoke 
his pity, and possibly his contempt, by saying so, but we confess we have 
found it impossible to follow him. We might have attributed the fault 
to ourselves had we not remembered Mr. Thomson’s earlier work, ‘ The 
World of Being,’ which was equally hard to understand, and which 
seemed to affirm things contradictory. We think he has hold of a true 
idea in his ‘Evolution and Involution,’ but we are not sure, because we 
may have mistaken him. If we read him aright, however, the place of 
any being in the scale of existence depends, in his view, upon its power 
of involving by taking up into itself—in ideal representation—the things 
that are external to it. Anything that is absolutely without that power— 
as a stone—is not only on the lowest ground of existence, but has no capa- 
city of evolution or development. All higher being, then, depends in some 
measure upon consciousness, or the power of taking in what is outward, 
and to the highest being existence and consciousness—knowing and being 
—must be one. Asa corrective to onesided theories the truth to which Mr. 
Thomson thus bears testimony is of the highest moment; but why could he 
not express himself more simply? All through this little volume he goes 
on groping, hammering, refining, and piling up epithets until we get utterly 
bewildered, yet when we try to arrive at the substance of what he really 
means, we can find nothing beyond the doctrine of the necessity of the 
subjective factor in all knowledge, and therefore its necessity in existence. 
Perhaps Mr. Thomson’s words have distinct meanings to himself; but 
what ordinary reader will apprehend the following sentence, and there 
are hundreds like it: ‘It (the universe) is the mode in which we see 
God; but if we were absolute and complete personalities, we would 
be as God and would not be God; and yet would be God; and the 
universe, in its actuality and potentiality, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Law of Evolution and Involution, wouid be ourselves, and we 
would be the universe.’ This may be profound philosophy, but it reads 
very much like sheer nonsense. The unity of contradictories in the philo- 
sophy of Hegel bi sad enough, but it is nothing to Mr. George Thomson’s 
assertions and denials of absolute opposites in relation to the same sub- 
jects. Mr. Thomson is great on personality, which he regards—rightly 
we think—as the only explanation of reality; but we are utterly baffled 
by this: ‘ Personality is the substratum wherein the idea of existence and 
being originates, and of necessity terminates if in keeping with reason; 
for man’s idea of existence and being, when fully matured, and when 
in keeping with reason, has its bounds in personality ; that is, existence 
and being originate in personality, and are of necessity contained in per- 
sonality, either latently or fully exposed to view in their reality and 
totality.’ We give it up. Mr. Thomson must write more plainly or he 
will never find readers. Jither he talks nonsense and does not un- 
derstand himself, or by living long among his own abstractions he has 
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grown to regard them as realities, and has lost the key by which ho might 
have translated them into common thought and plain language. 


The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Lrteu. Triibner and Co. 


This is a brilliantly written book, and tells the ‘ Story of Philosophy’ 
after a thoroughly picturesque and attractive fashion. We presume the 
author means to continue it in other volumes; for this one only takes us 
down to the brightest period of Greek philosophy. Commencing with 
Thales, the ‘successors of that first thinker and father of philosophers 
are made to pass before us, more effort being expended upon the men 
themselves, and in trying to make clear before us their character, and 
probable appearance than in analyzing their lines of thought. Dealing 
in this way with Socrat&s, we have pages that are almost as captivating 
as the pages of a refined romance. The treatment is possible when we 
have as many details about the personality of the philosopher as we are 
able to get out of Plato and Xenophon in regard to Socrates. It is 
different with Pythagoras and the thinkers who are little better to us than G 
names. But the great object of the writer is to evoke interest and excite M 
sympathy, and he has succeeded in producing a book that will do both. 7 
Therefore, although it contains little that is new or instruc'ive in regard 
to the philosophies, we accord to the book a hearty welcome for the ‘. 
pleasant and graceful way in which it makes us familiar with the | - 
philosophers of anciont Greece. We hope the author will perform a like § 4, 
office for miodern philosophers by and by. a 


Ancient Philosophers for Modern Readers. Stoicism. By Rev. | »: 
W. W. Cares. Epicureanism. By William Wallace, M.A. | ™ 


Socicty for Promoting Christian Knowledge. * 
Diocesan Histories. Canterbury. By Rosert C. Jenkins, M.A., 

Canon of Canterbury. Same Publishers. to 

WwW 


We cannot speak too highly of the course pursued by this society in its 
various series of manuals. Scholarly men are employed to prepare hand- 
books which are at once both popular, instructive, and reliable. Instead | ° 


of writing down to the level of general readers—which is much higher s 
than is sometimes ‘supposed—they write so as to lift them still higher. be 
These two manuals are of the higher class of such works; they are ad- 

mirably adapted to give general readers information concerning the philo- } *° 
sophical systems that they treat. They are excellently arranged and very : 


clearly written. 

Equal praise is due to the series of Diocesan Histories. ‘ Canterbury,’ . 
by Robert C. Jenkins, M.A., is written with much antiquarian and scholarly 
care, which in Canterbury finds a rich field, and yet with admirable lucidity. ee 
The history of the See is traced from the Roman period to.the present | 
day, 


of 
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* E The Academics of Cicero. Translated by Jamzs S. Rem, 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Caius Collegc, Cambridge, 
&e. Macmillan and Co. 


; Mr. Reid’s well-known reputation as an eminent Latinist, the editor of 
‘ the ‘ Academica’ and other classical works, is in itself a guaranty that 
8 & this work, a sequel to the Latin text with notes, is carefully and thought- 


18 § fully executed. The author’s wish is that his translation should be useful 
h to students of philosophy rather than of classics. ‘The vast historical 
ad importance,’ he says, ‘of the post-Aristotelian systems entitles them to 
4 more attention than they have hitherto received.’ ‘ The struggle between 
1 philosophic scepticism and philosophic dogmatism,’ he adds, ‘ still exists, 
§ and holds a still larger share in modern than it did in ancient thought.’ 

8 Cicero himself, as a follower of the New Academy, was a sceptic or 
° anti-dogmatist by the very tenets of his profession. A voluminous writer 
ti on the contemporary schools of thought, he ‘ never professed to perform 
‘8 — any other function but that of an interpreter to Roman readers of the 
n — Greek systems with which he deals.’ As an expositor of Greek doctrine, 
” Mr. Reid ‘ does not hesitate to say that he has had great injustice done to 
9 him in this matter,’ viz., in respect of his trustworthiness as such. 

d Cicero’s object in writing the ‘ Academica,’ of which rather more than 
” a quarter is now lost, was ‘ to justify the sceptical criticism of the New 
: Academy.’ The impossibility of arriving at any certain knowledge had 


been affirmed by Plato, the founder of the Old Academy. The senses, he 
argued, which the earlier thinkers regarded as the sole test of is or is not, - 
often mislead us; and the question, whether abstract truth is attainable 
vy. | by any process of dialectics, was touched upon, but not finally determined, 
\. | by him in the ‘Philebus’ and ‘ Theatetus.’ What is known as ‘ Pyr- 
rhonism’ took its origin about B.c. 300, and was a definite assertion, prac- 4 
tically, that the attainment of any positive and uniform truth is impossible. : 
ies Experience proves that human intellect, in its feebler phase, inelises 
to dogmatism ; in its more powerful development, to scepticism. This is 
why sceptics are generally clever and original men, and this is why 
1. scepticism (which merely means consideration and inquiry) has unjustly 
a | gotsuch a bad name. Men are impatient of a process in others which 
they are unable or unwilling to prosecute of themselves; they had rater 
believe on trust than investigate the grounds of their belief. 
1. The great difference, says Mr. Reid, between ancient and modern 
scepticism lies in the fact that the ancients never went the length of 
denying the permanence and reality of the external world. All the 
disputants were convinced that ‘things in themselves’ do exist; the 
» — question was, how far our faculties can comprehend things external to it. 
The Stoics, who undoubtedly prepared the pagan world for the reception 
Y | of Christianity, divided sensations into fallible and infullible ; the scep:ics 
¥- F tried to show that the mere conviction of infallibility was worthless. 

Mr. Reid’s translation has all the grace and accuracy of refined scholar- 
ship. There is, on the one hand, no effort after Saxon purism, and on 
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the other, an absence of all pedantry of style. The subject-matter 
throughout is anything but light reading ; it is aided, however, by a few 
pages of learned and judicious notes at the end of the volume. 


An Outline of Rede-craft (Logic) with English Wording. By 
Witi1im Barxes, B.D. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This smail volume is an attempt to establish, for the expression of the 
processes of reasoning, old English (Saxon) phraseology instead of the 
scientific terms which have now obtained universal acceptance, as derived 
from the classical languages. The author has a lope, he says, that some 
‘homely men’ who have not had a learned education ‘may seek an 
insight into rede-craft outshown in English with English lore-words 
(terms of science).’ However ingenious and novel is this new application 
of the early forms of our mother-tongue, one thing is absolutely certain, 
that the suggestion to return to it will not be adopted. Language, we 
know, follows an inexorable law of progress; it isin a perpetual state of 
flux, but it no more goes backwards than a river can flow up from the sea. 

Saxon is a very interesting old language, and well deserving of much 
more generalstudy. Some neat and simple compounds might well be 
used, e.g., gold-hord for treasury, boc-lar (book-lore) for learning, laece- 
eraeft (leech-craft) for medicine, kc. But such terms as wnmaichsome- 
ness, foreclerrenings, and forsunderings, will never come into vogue. 
Overthwartings is not so neat as opposites, nor two-horned redeship so 
eonvenient as dilemma. The mere trouble of writing or pronouncing such 
words as withstandsomeness of thought-puttings, or wunderthwartsome, is 
alone fatal to their general acceptance. Greek, as the language of 
thought, is able to render in a much better way all the ‘outcomings’ of 
reasoning on abstractions, and the vocabulary of logic is now too securely 
in possession to be easily ejected through the claims of a semi-barbarous 
rival. 

The author has a note on Superstition in pp. 46-1. Like Leligion, 
this is a word of obscure etymology. The latter was most probably 
a term adopted by the Roman augurs, a religendo, from the frequent 
consulting of their sacred books, and not a religando, from binding. The 
former belongs, we believe, to the same class of words; it denoted the 
awe with which people stood over and viewed some sacred object or relic 
which was exposed to their gaze. Such objects ‘were supposed to be 
hidden under putealia in the Roman Fora. This feeling is well expressed 
by a verse of Propertius— : 


‘Cum tremeret patrio pendula turba sacro.’ 


Mr. Barnes, however, s.ys, very thoughtfully, that ‘it is not very easy to 
gather the primary meaning of superstition from the Latin name of it.’ 
He thinks it may mean a ‘standing on’scruples,’ or little points of con- 
acience. We are ra‘her sorry to read in page 48 that ‘a traveller of a 
Christian land has laughed at the so-taken superstition of some Moham- 
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medans in their prayers to God in a storm at sea.’ We can only say, 
‘We hope not.’ And the context seems to show that the author is one 
with us in this. 


SERMONS. 


Some volumes of Sermons of more than ordinary interest are upon our 
table. First, a posthumous volume—The Way to the City, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER RaLeicH, D.D. (Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black.) Edited, with a tender and touching Prefatory Note, by 
his widow, the sermons are selected from Dr. Raleigh’s MSS., but in 
accordance with a wish expressed by him on the last day of his life. 
They have not therefore been prepared for the press by their author. 
While this may have deprived some of them, or some parts of them, of 
that almost fastidious literary finish which Dr. Raleigh bestowed upon 
everything that he printed, they have other characteristics which are 
better. Even as literary productions, they have that essential freshness of 
thought, beauty of form, and felicity of words which were an instinct 
of Dr. Raleigh, and which characterized almost every sentence that he 
wrote. Tho gain is in the freedom and colloquial force and directness of 
the preacher’s speech. Here and there they suggest openings left for 
spontaneous words in the pulpit. They have a unique charm. Dr. 
Raleigh can scarcely be compared with any eminent preacher of our day. 
His characteristics were distinctively his own—a quiet meditativeness ; a 
restful realization of the life in Christ ; a tender spirituality suffusing the 
thought of the preacher, and almost unconsciously imbuing the estimates 
and feelings of his hearers; a directness and practicalness of religious 
purpose which touched common life at all points; a distinct individuality 
and freshness of thinking—not strikingly original, but sufficiently so for 
the satisfaction of the most intellectual, entirely unconventional, and, in 
virtue of its simplicity, laying hold of the least cultured as well as of the 
most—an oratory not highly wrought, climacteric, or rhetorical, not 
having any of the rush or logical compulsion or brilliancy of some 
preachers, but instinct with beauty, suasiveness, and penetrating power ; 
a teaching rather than an impetuous declamation; a broad humanity, 
too, that had sympathies with manifold forms of human life and thought, 
error and sin and sorrow—these were the salient characteristics of a 
preaching that, on the whole, approached the very best preaching of this 
generation ; if, that is, preaching be, as we think it is, the practical appli- 
cation of Christian theology to human life. In reading this volume we 
feel the charm, the fascination of the preacher’s moral earnestness, 
spiritual penetration, and literary beauty. There is always hazard to 
a preacher’s reputation in the posthumous publication of his sermons ; 
but the successive volumes of Robertson’s sermons show how valuable 
even fragmentary notes may be. Dr. Raleigh must have left MSS. more 
than sufficient for another volume like this, and we earnestly hope that 
Mrs. Raleigh may be induced to select from them again. Both for devo- 
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tional reading and for ministerial study such a volume as this is too pre- 
eious for contentment, ‘if others be possible. 

The Evangelical Revival, and other Sermons. By R. W. Date, Bir- 
mingham. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Of quite another order as a preacher, 
and yet equally eminent, is Mr. Dale. As lucid as Dr. Raleigh, and as in- 
stinct with nervous simplicity and practical force, he yet moves in quite 
another domain of pulpit thought. Great movements and developments 
of theological thought have a special fascination for him. All his teaching 
is conceived in a theological form ; its practical religious urgencies are 
developed out of exact ideas, and are the precise application of them. 
We see in some preachers an illogical practicalness, a strength of in- 
stinctive religious sympathy, a spiritual sensibility that is but little 
affected-by scientific thought. We cannot conceive of Mr. Dale preach- 
ing out of the line of exact perceptions and convictions—haziness of 
thought would to him make preaching impossible; error of thought 
would express itself in every word he uttered. We intend this for- very 
high praise ; only preaching of this kind can ultimately hold its own in 
a critical age. The instinct of religion does much, but that instinct, 
well instructed in the revelation of God, does more. The bwk of this 
volume is an insistance upon the ethical side of the Christian life. Mr. 
Dale thinks that the Evangelical Revival failed somewhat in this, and 
that defective morals have been its characteristic tradition. There. is 
some truth in this, but we think not quite so much as Mr. Dale 
assumes. Whitefield and Wesley were necessarily intent on producing 
spiritual life, and they wisely confided in that life for all practical religious 
fruits. We think they were not only necessitated to do this, but that it 
is the surest guarantee and almost the sufficient guide of ethical life. 
‘Make the tree good, and its fruit will be good.’ Certainly whatever Anti- 
nomianism there has been in the Church, it has not characterized the 
followers of Whitefield and Wesley. If the aim of the Evangelical Re- 
vival had been anything but spiritual life, we should have said that the 
ethical inculcation of its preaching was formally defective. Nor do the 
practical ethical shortcomings of religious men necessarily or probably 
flow from defective ethical preaching, but from imperfect religious life 
and impulse. Perhaps, more distinctively than anything else, ‘ perfect 
sanctification’ has been the practical striving of the disciples of the Evan- 
gelical Revival. At the same time there is abundant need of the noble 
vindication of practical holiness which Mr. Dale gives us in this volume. 
In the spirit of his sermons on the Decalogue, it is an uncompromising 
insistance on lofty morality—the loftiest in every domain of the Christian 
life—all the more powerful because a tender spirituality, a tendency to 
that kind of apprehension of God and communion with God, which in 
exaggeration we know as mysticism, underlies these intense practical 
urgencies. No man combines more strikingly the highest spirituality 
with the most practical religiousness. Mr. Dale's. ecclesiastical polemics 
are as deeply imbued with intense spiritual feeling as his loftiest preaching. 


He realizes thus what we think to be well-nigh the ideal of Christian 
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life, and carries religious principle, duty, and feeling into the entire range 
of human things. These sermons are full of robust strength. Mr. Dale 
does not seem to ask whether any part of truth or any form of it be 
fitting for any particular audience. He simply sets it forth, clearly eon- 
ceived, logically presented, popularly illustrated, and in a style of ad- 
mirable lucidity and beauty. He speaks out of the fulness of his own 
convictions—a man to men—and proves the fitness of his method by his 
great popular success. Supremely reverent of truth, strong in his grasp 
of God’s immutable and eternal laws, passionate in his tender and holy 
love for God and Christ, stedfast in his large convictions of God’s yearning 
love for men, his preaching is a great power, and this volume is a noble 
record of it. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 
Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev. FrepErick W. Ropertson, ‘M.A. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) It is quite superfluous to say anything about 
the characteristics of Mr. Robertson’s sermons. Throughout-the English- 
speaking world they are familiar, and have established for him the 
reputation of the greatest English preacher of this generation — in 
the combination, that is, of lofty, fearless, penetrating thought, and 
forcible and cultured expression. Mr. Robertson was one of the pioneers 
of the more human and religious theology, which is now characteristic of 
the best pulpit teaching. His ‘heresies’ are almost the conservative 
orthodoxy of the present day. The marvel is that such a preacher should 
have been left to posthumous fame. These sermons have been com- 
piled from various sources by his son. To a couple of the sermons 
there is prefixed an intimation that they are taken from ‘ Auto- 
graph MSS. ;’ some others are from ‘ Autograph Notes ;’ while several 
are without any such indications ; but ‘Is not the gleaning of the grapes 
of Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer’? The volume is as fresh 
and striking and suggestive as any of its predecessors. For unconven- 
tional and spiritual conceptions of Bible teachings ; for unexpected, penc- 
trating, and practical applications of them, and for general spiritual truth 
and force, these sermons and notes of sermons are as noble as their pre- 
decessors. 

Ephphatha; or, the Amelioration of the World. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co.) Canon Farrar’s rich, rhetorical 
style lends itself specially to preaching, and he justly takes his place 
among the foremost of the preachers of the day. His breadth of theo- 
logical view, and of human sympathy too, are qualifications for the 
pulpit which enable the preacher to touch human nature at many of its 
points. Whether or not we agree with the specific conclusions which he 
reaches, a preacher of this order of mind and heart is specially to he wel- 
comed. Broad charities are more than narrow orthodoxy, although there 
is no need for orthodoxy to be narrow. Seven of these sermons are on 
Christian Service to the Sinful and Sorrowful, and on the Methods and 


Spirit of Service —suggested by our Lord’s healing of the blind man 


(Mark vii.) They are long, eloquent, practical, and urgent. To these 
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two sermons are added ‘ Legislative Duties,’ and* Statesmanship,” preached 
in St. Margaret's, Westmiuster—the church of the House of Commons 
—at the opening of the Parliaments of 1879 and 1880. Both are broadly 
conceived ; principles of righteousness are uncompromisingly asserted ; 
and the application of religion to the practical things of the life of nations 
is insisted upon. The sermons are as noble in sentiment as they are 
eloquent in expression. 

The Incarnation of God and other Sermons. By the Rev. Henry 
Batcuetor. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Batchelor’s sermons are 
acute, vigorous, and practical, and combine often in a very happy 
way the textual and topical methods of preaching. While the textual 
exposition is close—sometimes unnecessarily minute—the sermons ¢on- 
sists of a series of observations, suggested by it and growing out of it. 
In this, these discourses seem to us to be happier and better than 
most of the sermons that come into our hands. This, however, gives 
them a character sometimes a little mechanical, and deprives them of 
that feeling of growth and free life which is a great charm in preach- 
ing. They adhere somewhat too closely te the conventional sermon 
plan of the last generation, and produce a feeling of things collected 
and put together in paragraphs; occasionally, too, they lack pre- 
cision in the congruities of metaphor and the choice of epithets. But 
they have a very distinct individuality, and impress one as the work of a 
strong man who thinks for himself. As examples of the defects to which 
the methods leads we may instance the first, on the Incarnation, and 
the fourth, on the Three Crosses. As the former scarcely touches the doc- 
tine of the Incarnation, but consists of practical remarks about it, so the 
latter does not enter upon the Atonement, whick the central cross sym- 
bolizes, and is, we think, illogical in placing it last: As examples of very 
successful treatment, we may mention the sermons on Vanity in Life, 
Life in Christ, and Beginnings and Ends. These are very fine sermons. 
We get, too, passages now and then of fine descriptive eloquence. 
It need not be added that Mr. Batchelor is distinctively Evangelical. 
We thank him very heartily for a volume of vigorous and useful 
sermons. 
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